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TYPES OF PLAYS 


Vee all plays may be described as stories told in 
dialogue and action just as all buildings designed for 
human occupancy are structures enclosed in walls and 
covered by a roof, there are almost as many varieties of 
plays as of buildings, and dramas, like buildings, differ in 
details of construction, and in the purpose for which they 
are designed. When a man puts a crenelated tower upon 
a colonial house, one recognizes immediately that his struc- 
ture is faulty, for the wide openings of the house are the 
product of a social order which has nothing in common 
with the day of the windowless fortress-home. A castle is 
an admirable building, but its distinctive features will not 
fit into the peaceful dwelling. Similarly in plays a good 
artisan will make the different parts of his work conform 
to a unified design and not mix comedy with farce or melo- 
drama with tragedy. Of course a genius may violate every 
rule and make something of surpassing beauty, but still the 
general principles of design remain valid. 

The various styles of drama-tragedy, comedy, serious 
drama, farce, and melodrama—are all written to tell 
their stories ‘‘in such skilfully devised force and order as 
shall . . . give rise to that peculiar kind of emotional 
effect the production of which is the one great function of 
the theatre.’’ They differ in the emotional effect they are 
intended to produce, and this difference gives rise to dif- 
ference in style and technique, and story. 

Aristotle wrote the first analysis of dramatic construc- 
tion, basing his rules upon the dramas of the Periclean Age 
in Athens. It is significant that among the hundreds of 
volumes produced since his time, none has even claimed to 
improve upon his discussion of tragedy. His rules have 
been explained and expanded, but fundamentally they re- 
main the rules for writing tragedy. According to him, a 
play must have a beginning, a middle and an end. The 
beginning is that part of the play which does not arise from 
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something else, but from which other events arise. The 
middle of the play is the point of action where the events, 
set in motion by the beginning, take the turn which brings 
on the catastrophe. The end of the play must finish the 
story begun in the first part of the drama. 

The events of tragedy must be ‘‘of a certain magni- 
tude,’? and there must be an inevitability about the un- 
happy ending. The effect produced must be that of pity 
and terror, or a sort to ‘‘purge the soul,’’ that is to bring 
realization of the problems of life, through sharing the ex- 
periences of the characters of the drama. 

Great tragedy produces a mood of exaltation. It does 
not depress the reader, or the spectator, no matter how 
pitiful and terrible it may be, because it reveals the great- 
ness of the human spirit. The power of humanity to rise 
to some height of courage, of fortitude, or of generosity in 
the face of the worst that can happen, never shines so 
splendidly as in tragedy. One comes away from Macbeth, 
or Edipus, or Pompey the Great saddened, but with a new 
respect for ‘‘the unconquerable soul.”’ 

Applying these rules to Antigone, the beginning is 
Creon’s decree that Polynices must remain unburied, and 
Antigone’s decision to defy the king and the state in order 
to fulfill a sacred duty to her brother. The middle is 
Creon’s course of action against Antigone, his insistence 
upon his authority up to the warning of Tiresias, the seer, 
and the end is the consequence of the king’s policy: the 
triple tragedy. For Antigone, to avoid the death by starva- 
tion to which she was doomed shut in her rocky tomb, 
hanged herself. Haemon her lover and Creon’s son, find- 
ing her dead, killed himself; and his mother, Creon’s wife, 
stabbed herself when she learned of the death of her son. 
Creon, repentant too late, goes into self-imposed exile. The 
story of his life as king of Thebes is done. Even if there 
is another chapter, it will be in a different place, and in 
such changed circumstances, that he will be in all externals 
another person. The audience has no curiosity about this, 
when the play ends, for there is a terrible sense of finality 
in the wreck he has made of life. 

There is a ‘‘certain magnitude’’ about the action of this 
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play. It deals with what was, to the Greeks, an awe- 
inspiring theme: the claim of a dead man to burial rites. 
The characters are, as Aristotle declared tragic characters 
must be, great but not perfect. The beginning does not 
inevitably result from something else. Creon was under 
no necessity to refuse Polynices burial, nor need Antigone 
have chosen to defy him. She might have said with her 
sister, Ismene, that she was too feeble to contend against 
the state. Finally Creon was not bound to hold to his de- 
cree. Yet all the events of the beginning of the play are 
tragic in that they offer only a choice of evils, once they 
are brought to pass. Creon, having done violence to a 
sacred custom in denying his nephew burial, has entered 
upon a course of action from which other things must result ; 
either he must continue to offend the gods by his vengeful 
spirit, or he must suffer a diminution of. his kingly power 
by revoking his decree. Antigone must either be false to 
her ideal of sisterly duty, or must become a law-breaker. 
Thus this play shows Aristotle’s meaning when he says 
the beginning does not necessarily result from something 
else, but the events of the play must result from it. 

This inevitability appears throughout the play. Creon, 
having elected to disregard the voice of humanity, the plea 
of his son, and public opinion, and chosen to carry out his 
savage will, must bear the consequences of his choice. He 
repents only from fear, and too late to save the situation. 
In Edipus, the King, this inevitability is even more marked, 
and more tragically artistic, for it is a noble and innocent 
man, who must either ignobly turn aside from the course 
he has set himself, or he must go on to ruin and disgrace. 
If Gédipus were mean, or wicked, or cowardly, the tragedy 
would be far less moving. 

In the tragedy of Macbeth, the hero is not compelled to 
yield to the suggestion of the witches, who well typify the 
dark aspects of his character, nor to plot with his wife to 
murder the king who has honored him, but having made this 
beginning, the murders of the second act, and the very 
blood-madness which makes Macbeth kill Banquo, just be- 
cause the witches had said Banquo’s son should be king of 
Scotland, follow with horrible logic. But the very frenzy 
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of his crime produces a destroying remorse, and sets the 
forces of retribution to work. The end is inevitable. As he 
had entered upon his course of crime through entertaining 
the suggestion of the witches, so he pays the penalty when 
their prophecy is fulfilled. ‘‘When Birnam wood to high 
Dunsinane hill came against him,’’ defeated in battle by 
the soldiers carrying branches—more terrifying than steel 
weapons—Macbeth was slain by Macduff, whose wife and 
children had been victims of his murder-lust. Lady Macbeth, 
having in her own words called upon the spirits that tend 
on mortal thoughts to unsex her and fill her full of direst 
cruelty, seeks in sleep the relief of confession, and tries to 
wash her bloodstained hands as she walks in her dreams. 
Finally Macbeth learns that she has died ‘‘as ’tis thought, 
by self and violent hands.’’ 

This tragedy follows in a general way all the outline 
Aristotle gave. One examining the play in comparison with 
Greek works would find many other similarities. The chief 
difference is in the ‘‘illusion of life’’ which the dramatists 
of the two eras hold. Macbeth’s own soul is the battle 
ground of the forces of good and evil. He is his own fate, 
and works his own ruin. (#dipus, on the contrary, is abso- 
lutely innocent, and almost entirely the victim of events 
over which he had no control. Antigone, too, regards her 
misfortunes as the work of fate. She scarcely tries to 
change the king’s decision. 

There are critics who declare that there is no real trag- 
edy in modern drama, because the modern world does not 
believe in fate, as did the Greeks; does not accept any situa- 
tion as hopeless, nor any character as past redemption, as 
did the Elizabethans, and finally does not even hold to the 
doctrine of heredity, which used to be the scientific substi- 
tute for fate. It is rather more likely that tragic dramas 
are rare because great dramatists do not happen into our 
world oftener. 

As Ibsen is ‘‘the source and exemplar of the movement’? 
which produced modern drama, his tragedies may be taken 
as revealing the modern conception of what constitutes the 
problems of life against which men pit their powers in 
vain. Ghosts is frequently cited as illustrating Ibsen’s pre- 
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occupation with the doctrine of heredity, but it is not in the 
sins of Oswald’s father that the tragedy, or the tragic guilt 
lies, but in his mother’s conforming to the conventions. ‘‘It 
is concerned, as Ibsen sought to make abundantly clear, 
with Mrs. Alving’s fatal conformity to a social tradition 
that did not represent the pureness of her will. Her tragic 
mistake arises from her failure to break the law. The ulti- 
mate and absolute guilt is the blind, collective lust of man- 
kind for the formulation and indiscriminate enforcement of 
external laws.’’ 

This passage sums up what may be called the modern 
basis of tragedy. The truth or falsity of that assumption 
does not affect the literary quality of the drama written 
around that idea. Gdipus is regarded as the most perfect 
tragedy in all literature not because the doctrine of fate is 
accepted as true, but because the dramatist has made 
Cidipus a tragic figure, and has told his story in what is 
probably the most faultless piece of dramatic writing yet 
produced. Modern plays, such as Ghosts, will lose a great 
part of their power to carry the audience through the emo- 
tional experiences of the characters when laws, beliefs and 
conventions of society change, as they are bound to do. 
They will remain admirable specimens of dramatic litera- 
ture if (granting that the characters should hold the beliefs 
and theories, and abide by conventions all of which have 
ceased to form a part of the reader’s social and mental 
background) these persons of the drama are truly tragic 
figures, and their stories are tragically constructed. 

A tragic character must be in Aristotle’s phrase ‘‘of a 
certain magnitude.’’ His ruin must fill the reader, or the 
spectator, with ‘‘pity and terror,’’ not with contempt and 
indignation. Macbeth is a tragic figure. He possesses great 
qualities: the highest physical courage, military skill, poetic 
feeling. His evil qualities too are great: ‘‘vaulting ambi- 
tion,’’ instability, callous selfishness and susceptibility to 
fanciful suggestions. Brutus in Julius Cesar is a truly 
tragic character. His graciousness, patriotism, capacity 
for affection and devotion, with his courage and decisive- 
ness, make his surrender to jealous ambition, disguised as 
patriotism, all the more regrettable. Mrs. Alving is tragic 
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too. If she had lacked the character to plan for Oswald’s 
future, or the power to fall in love with Manders, there 
would have been no exertion of conscious strength in her 
remaining with her husband. Insignificant people are not 
material for tragedy. It is only those who have the quali- 
ties which might make success and happiness whose ruin 
constitutes a tragedy. 

Galsworthy’s play The Silver Box is pathetic rather 
than tragic, for Mrs. Jones is not a tragic figure. She is 
the victim of circumstances, and had been so all her life. 
Moreover, although the play is a relentless exposition of 
the inequality of justice for the poor and the rich, a revela- 
tion of how money can protect one from the consequences 
of sin, the contemptible character of young Barthwick, and 
the lack of any admirable qualities in the whole Barthwick 
family, or indeed of anyone in the play except poor, insig- 
nificant Mrs. Jones, take it out of the tragic class. Yet it is 
one of the fine and significant plays of modern times. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, by Pinero, is not a genuine 
tragedy, though it ends in Paula’s suicide. Paula is not 
great enough to be tragic material. She does not display 
enough will or stability to make her failure significant, or to 
inspire pity and terror. Instead one feels annoyed at her 
shallowness, and her suicide has no inevitability. In fact 
very little in the play has the tragic quality of inevitable- 
ness, except Paula’s instability. And the author, instead of 
making the play turn on that quality of her character, in- 
vokes catastrophe melodramatically by introducing one of 
her former lovers in the capacity of the fiancé of her step- 
daughter. 

Comedy, even in ancient Greece, never became so fin- 
ished and highly developed an art-form as tragedy. It 
deals with the qualities of humanity which are humorous, 
or ridiculous, or diverting. Being written to produce quite 
different emotions from those tragedy invokes, it is differ- 
ent in construction. A tragedy must have an end, as well 
as a beginning and a middle, if it is a good piece of work. 
But many excellent comedies do not end; they simply stop. 
Dunsany’s little plays are examples. Others begin, develop 
and end in the fashion of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, 
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or As You Like It, or The Comedy of Errors, or The 
Alchemist. Ibsen’s play, being perhaps nearer serious 
drama than comedy, needs exactly the ending he has given 
it to make it wholly satisfying. But who cares how The 
Alchemist ends? Or, indeed, who feels that he cannot close 
the book happily until Rosalind is married to Orlando, and 
the duke recalled in As You Like It? Inevitability is not 
characteristic of comedy. Instead it might be stated that 
good comedy is based upon the unexpected or the illogical, 
which is yet perfectly natural, or at least consistent with 
earlier happenings of the play, human nature being the 
illogical thing it is. 

Tragedy shows the human spirit at grips with the uncon- 
querable. This force which brings man to defeat may be 
fate, his own weakness of character, heredity, or the imper- 
fect social laws and customs mankind has evolved. Comedy 
shows man entangled in the web of cireumstances—which 
may be broken by other circumstances. Or he may be the 
victim of a misunderstanding, which can be cleared up. He 
may, for example, misunderstand himself, as does John 
Shand in Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows. He may 
become involved in the comic situation through pretending 
to possess qualities which he conspicuously lacks, like Sir 
Toby Belch in Twelfth Night, or the immortal Falstaff. 
Comedy plots admit of elements which have no place in 
tragedy. Deliberate deceptions, forged letters, mistaken 
identities, overheard conversations, and the whole bag of 
dramatic tricks may go into a good comedy, but a tragedy 
which turns on some purely external circumstance leaves 
the audience resentful instead of uplifted and sobered. 

Galsworthy said of drama that it ‘‘must be shaped so 
as to have a spire of meaning.’’ He was speaking of serious 
drama—the sort he himself writes and shapes so deftly to 
his meanings. But comedy can be artistic and delightful 
without any spire, and on the other hand it can be just as 
good literature and perhaps more solidly satisfying if it 
does feature such a spire. ‘‘Every group of life and char- 
acter has its inherent moral,’’ Galsworthy continues, ‘‘and 
the business of the dramatist is so to pose the group as to 
bring that moral poignantly to the light of day.’’ There 
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are comedies which do this as pointedly as any tragedy or 
serious drama, for comedies are of various types. 

There is for one the comedy of manners, the type of 
play in which manners, speech, customs, and other super- 
ficial manifestations are treated as indicative of character. 
Moliére is probably the greatest writer of the comedy of 
manners who has yet appeared. The ‘‘spire of meaning”’ 
is plain to behold in Tartufe, The Affected Young Ladies, 
and The Learned Ladies. The English comedy of manners, 
which was supposed to be an imitation of the French, had 
none of Moliére’s dignity and sincerity. In fact it was 
mostly a comedy of immorality, so the ‘‘manners’’ it 
depicted have little interest or worth in the history of 
drama. Sheridan’s two famous plays, The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal, with Congreve’s Way of the World, are 
the outstanding examples of this sort of drama before the 
nineteenth century, and Congreve’s certainly has no moral 
idea around which the characters are grouped. 

If the label ‘‘comedy of manners’’ is to be applied to 
such later plays as Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex, Hankin’s The Cas- 
siis Engagement, it is evident that ‘‘a spire of meaning’’ 
is not essential to this sort of play. But many critics will 

‘insist that The Importance of Being Earnest is in reality a 
farce, and that Pinero’s play is simply an example of good 
theatrical technique and has nothing at all to do with ‘‘man- 
ners.”’ 

It becomes necessary here to distinguish between 
farce and comedy. According to the dictionary a farce is 
a short comedy with exaggerated effects and incidents. 
Well-written farces frequently secure their exaggeration 
by the simple device of prolonging or treating naturally a 
situation which one would, if he were practical and sensible, 
be instinctively moved to end as soon as possible. For ex- 
ample, in The Importance of Being Earnest, the sensible 
procedure for Jack to follow, when he wishes to escape 
from the complications he has created by pretending to be 
Ernest in London and Jack in the country, is to tell the 
girl who loves him that his name is really Jack, and make 
what explanation he can in accounting to his country house- 
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hold for the sudden disappearance of the brother Ernest 
whom he pretended to visit in London. Instead of this, 
as his beloved tells him she could never have loved him if 
his name were not Ernest, he decides to reappear in the 
country dressed in mourning for Ernest, and then to have 
the clergyman rechristen him with the name of his dear de- 
parted brother, Ernest. The plan might have worked, 
except that the friend to whom he confessed his double 
existence, and the possession of a beautiful young ward who 
was becoming too interested in Ernest, decided to visit 
Jack’s country place as Ernest, when the young lady who 
had accepted Jack under the name of Ernest also decided 
to pay her intended a visit at this particular time, the situa- 
tion offered infinite possibilities for improbable and exag- 
gerated incident. 

The Taming of the Shrew is a farce. The whole situa- 
tion is improbable, and one which few normal human beings 
would prolong. However once the reader, or, in the 
theater, the audience, accepts the reality of the situation, 
all the rest of the play is logical enough. 

High comedy deals sincerely with life. It conveys its 
humor through portrayal of the inconsistencies of human 
nature and the complications these inconsistencies bring 
about in incidents. As in tragedy the greater the ‘‘rhythm’’ 
in character and event, the finer the comedy. Low comedy 
is purely a matter of externals. It requires no under- 
standing of life, nor sympathy for humanity to appre- 
ciate it. 

As an author meaning to write a comedy may produce 
a farce, so an intended tragedy may be nothing but melo- 
drama. Tragedy is based on the logic of events or of moral 
forces. Melodrama is independent of that logic, or even 
contradicts it: Many comedies and even serious dramas 
contain melodramatic scenes. For example, when Bernick, 
in Pillars of Society, suddenly reforms after learning that 
his son has barely escaped drowning, the author has vio- 
lated the natural law of character development. There has 
been nothing in his previous conduct to make such a sud- 
den facing about seem natural, and only by reflecting on 


the strain he has been under in anxiety for his son, and in 
A-VII- - 
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remorse for what was substantially criminal negligence, 
can one believe in his change of heait. Another melo- 
dramatic touch in this same play is Bernick’s urging the 
foreman to get the Indian Girl out of the harbor because 
the roistering crew is causing the town to resent their stay 
in the place, and Bernick’s reputation is suffering because 
as owner of the shipbuilding plant, he is held accountable 
for the slow work on their ship. 

The author wants to make the point that Bernick would 
not stick at risking the lives of the American crew if his 
reputation were at stake. But nothing could be so bad 
for the town in general, depending as it did upon its ship- 
building, nor for Bernick in particular as head of the busi- 
ness, as the failure to repair a vessel properly. Here 
Ibsen, the great craftsman, has sacrificed the probability 
to the needs of his plot. 

Melodrama, though not the highest form of dramatic 
art, is none the less an entertaining and frequently an ad- 
mirable form of play. Shaw’s The Showing-up of Blanco 
Posnet is effective as acted drama and good reading. The 
Silver King by Henry Arthur Jones, is said to be the best 
melodrama in English. This style of play written for itself 
has its place in the repertory of the stage. It is only when 
it is mixed into a tragic situation that is is objectionable. 
According to Thomas Dickinson, melodrama has as definite 
characteristics as tragedy, and he thus sums them up: 

‘‘First, it is governed by force, rather than by sentiment 
or emotion. Second, the story is developed by action, cir- 
cumstances and ‘machinery’ rather than by the tracing of 
motives, or personal revelation. Third, the characters are 
types, each one revealing the average characteristics of 
the group he represents. Fourth, within the types they are 
arranged by the most rudimentary of moral divergencies. 
The struggle is always between the good and the bad, 
and all characters ally themselves with one or the other 
party. Fifth, the action of melodrama takes place upon 
a plastic stage. It involves many and rapid changes of 
scene and action, in following which it calls upon the assist- 
ance of the imagination.’’? 


* Dickinson: An Outline of Contemporary Drama; Houghton Mifflin, 1926. 
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Tue Importance oF Bring BarNest 


CHARACTERS 


JoHN Wortuine, J.P., of the Manor House, Woolton, 
Hertfordshire 

ALGERNON Moncrierr, his friend 

Rev. Canon Cuasusie, D.D., Rector of Woolton 

MERRIMAN, Butler to Mr. Worthing 

Lane, Mr. Moncrieff’s manservant 

Lapy BRracKNELL 

Hon. GWENDOLINE Farrrax, her daughter 

CECILY CaRDEW, John Worthing’s Ward 

Miss Prism 


Act I—Algernon Moncrieff’s Rooms in Half Moon Street, W. 
Act II—The Garden at the Manor House, Woolton. 
Act III—Morning-room at the Manor House, Woolton. 


ACT I 


SceENE—ALGY’s rooms in Half Moon Street; door up R.c. and door 
L.; fireplace c. The room is luxuriously furmshed and artis- 
tically. Cigarettes, bread and butter, cucumber sandwiches on 
writing-table wp L. 


Piano heard off u.; the curtain then rises; LANE ts arranging after- 
noon tea on table c., and after piano has ceased Auay enters L. 


Auey (u.c.). Did you hear what I was playing, Lane? 

LANE (coming down c.). I didn’t think it polite to listen, sir. 
(L.c.) 

Auegy. I’m sorry for that. Have you got the cucumber sand- 
wiches cut for Lady Bracknell? 

LANE (goes up for sandwiches and brings them down). Yes, 
sir. (Hands them.) 

ALGY (L.¢c., takes one or two off plate and goes R., and sits on 
sofa). Oh, by the way, Lane, I see from your book that on Thurs- 
day night, when Lord Shoreham and Mr. Worthing were dining 
with me, eight bottles of champagne are entered as having been 
consumed. 

LANE (R.¢., wp stage, arranging tea-table). Yes, sir; eight bot- 
tles and a pint. 

Auey. Why is it that at a bachelor’s establishment the servants 
invariably drink the champagne? I ask merely for information. 

Lane. I attribute it to the superior quality of the wine, sir. I 
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have often observed that in married households, the champagne is 
rarely of a first-rate brand. 

Auay. Good Heavens! Is marriage so demoralising as that? 

LANE (gravely). I believe it is a very pleasant state, sir. (Goes 
up for bread and butter.) I have had very little experience of it 
myself, up to the present. I have only been married once. That 
was in consequence of a misunderstanding between myself and the 
young person. (Moves B.C.) 

Aucy (crosses u.c. to table). I don’t know that I am much 
interested in your family life, Lane. 

LANE (L.). No, sir (takes something from down L. and moves 
up c. to R.), it is not a very interesting subject. I never think of 
it myself. 

Auey. Very natural, I am sure. That will do, Lane, thank 
you. 

Lane. Thank you, sir. (Hatt wp R.) 

Aucy (c.). Lane’s views on marriage seem somewhat lax. 
Really, if the lower orders don’t set us a good example, what on 
earth is the use of them? They seem, as a class, to have absolutely 
no sense of their moral responsibility. 

[Enter LANE R. 
LANE (announcing). Mr. Ernest Worthing. 
[Enter Jack R., exit LANE R. 

Aucy (c. of table). How do you do, my dear Ernest? What 
brings you up to town? (Hating sandwiches.) 

JACK (R.c.). Oh, pleasure, pleasure! What else should bring 
one anywhere? (Putting hat on table.) Eating as usual, I see, 
Algy! 

Auey (uc. stiffly). I believe it 7s customary in good society to 
take some slight refreshment at five o’clock. Where have you been 
since last Thursday? (Goes away to u. of table.) 

Jack. Oh! in the country. 

Auay. What on earth do you do there? 

Jack (pulling off his gloves). When one is in town one amuses 
oneself. When one is in the country one amuses other people; it is 
excessively boring. 

Auey (R.c.). And who are the people you amuse? 

JAcK (airily). Oh, neighbours, neighbours! 

Auey. Got nice neighbours in your part of Shropshire? 

Jack. Perfectly horrid! Never speak to any of them. 

AuLey (crosses to back of table). How immensely you must 


amuse them. (Goes over and takes sandwich.) By the way, Shrop- 
shire 7s your county? 
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Jack. Eh? Shropshire? Yes, of course. (Rising and cross- 
ing c.) Hallo! Why all these cups? Why cucumber sandwiches? 
Who is coming to tea? 

Auey. Oh, merely Aunt Augusta and Gwendoline. 

JACK. How perfectly delightful! 

Auey. Yes, that is all very well, but I am afraid Aunt Augusta 
won’t quite approve of your being here. 

JACK (C., putting down gloves). May I ask why? 

Auey. My dear fellow, the way you flirt with Gwendoline is 
perfectly disgraceful. It is almost as bad as the way Gwendoline 
flirts with you. 

Jack. I am in love with Gwendoline. I have come up to town 
expressly to propose to her. 

Auey. I thought you had come up for pleasure? I call that 
business. (Sztteng x. of table.) 

Jack. How utterly unromantic you are! (Sitting r.c. table.) 

Auey. I really don’t see anything romantic in proposing. It 
is very romantic to be in love. But there is nothing romantic about 
a definite proposal. Why, one may be accepted. One usually is, 
I believe. Then the excitement is all over. The very essence of 
romance is uncertainty. (Jack makes as if to take a sandwich, 
AuGy takes up plate and puts it on his knee.) Please don’t touch 
the cucumber sandwiches. They are ordered specially for Aunt 
Augusta. (Takes one and eats tt.) 

JAcK. Well, you have been eating them all the time. 

Auey. That is quite a different matter. She is my aunt. 
(Rises, takes plate from below.) Have some bread and butter. 
The bread and butter is for Gwendoline. Gwendoline is devoted to 
bread and butter. 

JACK (rises and takes bread and butter away). And very good 
bread and butter it is, too. 

Auey. Well, my dear fellow, you need not eat it as if you 
were going to eat it all. You behave as if you were married to her 
already. You are not married to her already, and I don’t think 
you ever will be. 

Jack. Why on earth do you say that? 

Auey. Well, in the first place, girls never marry the men they 
flirt with. Girls don’t think it right. 

Jack. Oh, that is nonsense. 

Auey. It isn’t. It is a great truth. It accounts for the ex- 
traordinary number of bachelors that one sees all over town. In 
the second place, I don’t give my consent. 

Jack. Your consent! 
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Aucy. My dear fellow, Gwendoline is my first cousin; and 
before I allow you to marry her, you will have to clear up the whole 
question of Cecily. (Crosses in front to door R., rings bell.) 

Jack. Cecily! (Moving.) What on earth do you mean? What 
do you mean, Algy, by Cecily? I don’t know anyone of the name 
of Cecily. 

[Enter LANE R. flat door. 

Aucy (walks down r.). Lane, bring me that cigar case Mr. 
Worthing left in the smoking-room the last time he dined here. 

Lane. Yes, sir. (Hatt r.; Atay returns c.) 

JAcK (c.). Do you mean to say you have had my eigar case all 
this time? I wish to goodness you had let me know. I have been 
writing frantic letters to Scotland Yard about it, I was nearly offer- 
ing a large reward. 

ALGy (crossing R.). Well, I wish you would offer one. I happen 
to be more than usually hard-up. 

[Enter LANE. 

Jack. There is no good offering a large reward now that the 
thing is found. (LANE comes down oc. with cigar case on salver, 
Jack about to take it, ALay takes it and moves down Rk.) 

Auey. I think it rather mean of you, Ernest, I must say. 
(Opens case and examines it.) However, it makes no matter, for 
now that I look at the inscription inside, I find the thing isn’t 
yours after all. (Turning away.) 

Jack. Of course it is mine. You have seen me with it a hun- 
dred times, and you have no right whatsoever to read what is writ- 
ten inside. It is a very ungentlemanly thing to read a private cigar 
case. 

Auay (turning to Jack). Yes, but this is not your cigar case. 
This cigar case is a present from someone of the name of Cecily, 
and you said you didn’t know anyone of that name. 

Jack. Well, if you want to know, Cecily happens to be my 
aunt. 

Augy. Your aunt! (Goes away and returns c. again.) 

Jack. Yes. Charming old lady she is, too. Lives at Tunbridge 
Wells. (Moves to him.) Just give it back to me, Algy! (Tries to 
take case.) 

Auey (retreating to back of sofa). But why does she eall her- 
self Little Cecily, if she is your aunt and lives at Tunbridge Wells? 
(Reading.) ‘‘From Little Cecily, with her fondest love.’’ 

JACK (moving to sofa and kneeling upon it). My dear fellow, 
what on earth is there in that? Some aunts are tall, some aunts 
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are not tall. That is a matter that surely an aunt may be allowed 
to decide for herself. You seem to think that every aunt should be 
exactly like your aunt! (Second grab for case.) That is absurd! 
For Heaven’s sake, give me back my cigar case. (Bends across 
sofa.) 

Auey. Yes. But why does your aunt call you her uncle? 
‘“‘From little Cecily, with her fondest love to her dear Uncle Jack.’’ 
(Jack gradually moves round to R. of sofa, ALaY gradually moves 
round to R.c.) There is no objection, I admit, to an aunt being a 
small aunt, but why an aunt, no matter what her size may be, 
should call her own nephew her uncle, I can’t quite make out. 
(JACK moves L.) Besides, your name isn’t Jack at all. It is 
Ernest. 

Jack. It isn’t Ernest, it’s Jack! (Moves t.) 

ALGY (going round back of sofa to R.c.). You always told me 
it was Ernest. I have introduced you to everyone as Ernest. You 
answer to the name of Ernest. You look as if your name was 
Ernest. You are the most earnest looking person I ever saw in my 
life. It is perfectly absurd your saying that your name isn’t 
Ernest. It’s on your cards. Here is one of them. (Taking it from 
case.) Mr. Ernest Worthing, B4, The Albany. I’ll keep this as a 
proof that your name is Ernest if ever you attempt to deny it to 
me, or to Gwendoline, or to anyone else. (Puts card in pocket.) 

Jack. Well, my name is Ernest in town and Jack in the coun- 
try. And the cigar case was given me in the country. (Sts c.) 

Aucy. Yes, but that does not account for the fact that your 
small Aunt Cecily who lives at Tunbridge Wells calls you her dear 
uncle. (JACK sits R. of table, ALay puts case behind back.) Now, 
tell me the whole thing. I may mention that I have always sus- 
pected you of being a confirmed and secret Bunburyist, and I am 
quite sure of it now. 

Jack. Bunburyist! What on earth do you mean by a Bun- 
buryist ? 

Aucy. I’ll reveal to you the meaning of that incomparable 
expression as soon as you are kind enough to inform me why you 
are Ernest in town and Jack in the country. (Moving to him.) 

Jack. Well, produce my cigar case first. (Sits R.c. on arm of 
settee.) 

Auey. Here it is. (Hands cigar case.) Now produce your 
explanation. 

Jack (sits c., ALGY sits R. of sofa). Well, old Mr. Thomas Car- 
dew, who adopted me when I was a little boy, made me, in his will, 
guardian to his granddaughter, Miss Cecily Cardew. Cecily, who 
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addresses me as her uncle, from motives of respect that you could 
not possibly appreciate, lives at my place in the country, under the 
charge of her admirable governess, Miss Prism. 

Auey (rises, crosses c.). Where is that place in the country, by 
the way? 

Jack. That is nothing to you, dear boy. You are not going 
to be invited. I may tell you candidly that the place is not in 
Shropshire. 

Auey. I suspected that, my dear fellow! I have Bunburyed 
all over Shropshire on two separate occasions. Now, go on. Why 
are you Ernest in town and Jack in the country? (Returns and 
sits on arm R.C.) 

Jack. My dear Algy, when one is placed in the position of 
guardian, one has to adopt a very high moral tone on all subjects. 
It’s one’s duty to do so. And as a high moral tone can hardly 
be said to conduce very much to either one’s health or happiness, 
in order to get up to town I have always pretended to have a 
younger brother of the name of Ernest, who lives at the Albany, 
and gets into the most dreadful scrapes. There, my dear Algy, is 
the whole truth, pure and simple. 

Aucy. The truth is rarely pure and never simple. (Rises, 
crosses to him.) What you are is a Bunburyist. You are one of 
the most advanced Bunburyists I know. 

Jack. What on earth do you mean? 

Avucy. You have invented a very useful younger brother called 
Ernest, in order that you may be able to come up to town as often 
as you like. I have invented an invaluable permanent invalid ealled 
Bunbury, in order that I may go down into the country whenever 
I choose. Bunbury is perfectly invaluable. If it wasn’t for Bun- 
bury’s extraordinary bad health, for instance, I wouldn’t be able 
to dine with you at the Carlton to-night, for I have been really 
engaged to Aunt Augusta for more than a week. 

Jack. I haven’t asked you to dine with me anywhere to-night. 

Aucy. I know. You are absurdly careless about sending out 
invitations. It is very foolish of you. pth annoys people so 
much as not receiving invitations. 

JAcK. You had much better dine with your ‘Aunt Augusta. 

Au@y (sits B.C. on sofa). I haven’t the smallest intention of 
doing anything of the kind. To begin with, I dined there on Mon- 
day, and once a week is quite enough to dine with one’s own rela- 
tions. In the second place, whenever I do dine there I am always 
treated as a member of the family, and sent down with either no 
woman at all, or two. In the third place, I know perfectly well 
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who she will place me next to to-night. She will place me next 
to Mary Farquhar, who always flirts with her own husband across 
the dinner-table. That is not very pleasant. Indeed, it is not even 
decent—and that sort of thing is enormously on the increase. The 
amount of women in London who flirt with their own husbands is 
perfectly scandalous. It looks so bad. It is simply washing one’s 
clean linen in public. Besides, now that I know you are a confirmed 
Bunburyist, I naturally want to talk to you about Bunburying. I 
want to tell you the rules. ; 

JacK. I’m not a Bunburyist at all. If Gwendoline accepts 
me, I am going to kill my brother; indeed, I think I’ll kill him in 
any ease. Cecily is a little too much interested in him. It is rather 
a bore. So I am going to get rid of Ernest. And I strongly advise 
you to do the same with Mr.—with your invalid friend who has 
the absurd name. 

Auey. Nothing will induce me to part with Bunbury, and if 
you ever get married, which seems to be extremely problematic, 
you will be very glad to know Bunbury. A man who marries with- 
out knowing Bunbury has a very tedious time of it. 

Jack. That is nonsense. If I marry a charming girl like 
Gwendoline, and she is the only girl I ever saw in my life that I 
would marry, I certainly don’t want to know Bunbury. 

ALGY (rises). Then your wife will. (Rising and moving to 
him.) You don’t seem to realise, my dear fellow, that in married 
life three is company, and two is none. (Bell; JACK rises, goes L., 
and returns u:c.) Ah, that must be Aunt Augusta. (Moving to 
Jack.) Now, if I get her out of the way for ten minutes, so that 
you can have an opportunity of proposing to Gwendoline, may I 
dine with you to-night at the Carlton? 

Jack. I suppose so, if you want to. a 

Aucy. Yes, but you must be serious about it. I hate people 
who are not serious about meals; it is so shallow of them. 

[Enter LANE R. 

Lane. Lady Bracknell and Miss Fairfax. 

[Auey moves R. to meet them; enter Lapy BRACKNELL and 
GWENDOLINE. 

Lapy B. Well, dear Algernon, I hope you are behaving well. 
(Shakes hands, moves RB.) 

Auay. I’m feeling well, Aunt Augusta. 

Lapy B. That’s not quite the same thing; in fact, the two rarely 
go together. Good afternoon, Mr. Worthing, how d’ye do? 

Auay (to Gwen). Dear me, you are smart! (Moves away to 
L. of table.) 
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GwEN (crosses L.). I am always smart. (Crossing to JACK C.) 
Aren’t I, Mr. Worthing? (ALGyY R.c.) 

Jack. You are quite perfect, Miss Fairfax. (Aucy gets L. of 
table.) 

Lapy B. I’m sorry if we are a little late, Algernon, but I was 
obliged to call on dear Lady Harbury. (Enter LANE R.c., carrying 
teapot, which he puts on table; he then moves up to desk.) I 
hadn’t been there since her poor husband’s death. I never saw 
a woman so altered; she looks quite twenty years younger. - I’ll 
have a cup of tea and one of those nice cucumber sandwiches you 
promised me. (Atay table L.c.) Won’t you come and sit here, 
Gwendoline? 

Gwen. Thanks, mamma, I’m quite comfortable where I am. 

ALGY (picking up empty plate and moving c.). Good heavens, 
Lane! (LANE moves down to him u., GWEN and JAcK move up 
R.c.) Why, are there no cucumber sandwiches! I ordered them 
specially. 

Lang. There were no cucumbers in the market this morning, 
sir. I went down twice. (Takes plate.) 

Auey. No cucumbers? 

Lang. No, sir—not even for ready money. 

Auey. That will do, Lane, thank-you. 

Lange. Thank you, sir. (zit R.) 

Auay. I’m greatly distressed, Aunt Augusta, about there being 
no cucumbers—not even for ready money. 

Lavy B. It really makes no matter, Algernon. I had some 
crumpets with Lady Harbury, who seems to me to be living entirely 
for pleasure now. 

Auey. I hear that her hair has turned quite gold from grief. 
(Moves to R.c. with two cups of tea.) 

Lavy B. It certainly has changed color. From what cause, I, 
of course, can’t say. (AuGy crosses and hands tea; he then gets 
round back of sofa and sits x. of her.) Thank you. I’ve quite a 
treat for you to-night, Algernon. (JACK gives GWENDOLINE tea at 
back of Lc. table.) I am going to send you down with Mary 
Farquhar. She is such a nice young woman, and'so attentive to 
her husband. It’s delightful to watch them. 

Auey (R.c.). I am afraid, Aunt Augusta, I shall have to give 
up the pleasure of dining with you to-night after all. (Sits.) 

Lapy B. I hope not, Algernon. It would put my table com- 
pletely out. Your uncle would have to dine upstairs. Fortunately 
he’s accustomed to that. 

[JACK and GWENDOLINE return back oc. 
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Aucy. It is a great bore, but the fact is I have just had a tele- 
gram to say that my poor friend Bunbury is very ill again. (Ez- 
changes glances with Jack.) They seem to think I should be with 
him. 

Lavy B. It is very strange. This Mr. Bunbury seems to suffer 
from curiously bad health. 

Auegy. Yes; poor Bunbury is a dreadful invalid. 

Lavy B. Well, I must say, Algernon, that I think it is high 
time that Mr. Bunbury made up his mind whether he was going 
to live or die. This shilly-shallying with the question is absurd. 
Nor do I in any way approve of this modern sympathy with in- 
valids. I consider it morbid. Illness of any kind is hardly a thing 
to be encouraged in others. Health is the primary duty of life. 
I am always telling that to your poor uncle, but he never seems 
to take any notice—as far as improvement in his many ailments 
goes. I would be much obliged if you would ask Mr. Bunbury, 
from me, to be kind enough not to have a relapse on Saturday, 
for I rely on you to arrange my music for me. It is my last recep- 
tion—and one wants something that will encourage conversation— 
particularly at the end of the season when everyone has practically 
said whatever they have to say. 

Augy. I'll speak to Bunbury, Aunt Augusta—if he is still con- 
scious (rising, taking her cup and crossing u.), and I think I can 
promise you he’ll be all right on Saturday. Of course the music 
is a great difficulty. (Jack takes GWENDOLINE’S cup to table.) 
But I’ll run over the programme I’ve drawn out, if you will 
come into the next room for a moment. (Crosses to table with two 
CUDS.) 

Lapy B. Thank you, Algernon. It is very thoughtful of you. 
(Rising and following him.) I’m sure the programme will be de- 
lightful, after a few expurgations. Gwendoline, you will follow. 

Gwen. Certainly, mamma. (Crossing over, moves front of 
sofa R.; exit Lavy B. with Atay L. leaving door open.) 

Jack. Charming day it has been, Miss Fairfax. 

Gwen. Pray don’t talk to me about the weather, Mr. Worth- 
ing. Whenever people talk to me about the weather, I feel quite 
certain that they mean something else; and that makes me so 
nervous. 

Jack. I do mean something else. 

Gwen. I thought so. 

Jack. And I would like to be allowed to take advantage of 
Lady Bracknell’s temporary absence 

Gwen. I would certainly advise you to do so. Mamma has a 
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way of coming back suddenly into a room, that I have had to speak 
to her about. 

Jack (crosses to door, shuts it, and returns to GWENDOLINE). 
Miss Fairfax, ever since I met you I have admired you more than 
any girl I have ever met since I met you. 

Gwen. Yes, I am quite aware of that fact. And I often wish 
that in public, at any rate, you had been more demonstrative. For 
me, you have always had an irresistible fascination. Even before 
I met you I was far from indifferent to you. (Jack looks at her 
in amazement.) We live, as I hope you know, Mr. Worthing, in an 
age of ideals. The fact is constantly mentioned in the more expen- 
sive monthly magazines. And my ideal has always been to love 
someone of the name of Ernest. (Jack backs r.c. to c. and walks 
down.) There is something in that name that inspires absolute 
confidence. The moment Algernon first mentioned to me that he 
had a friend called Ernest I knew I was destined to love you. 

Jack. You really love me, Gwendoline? 

GweEN. Passionately! 

Jack. Darling! You don’t know how happy you’ve made me. 
(Sitting L. of her.) 

Gwen. My own Ernest! (Embracing Jack.) 

Jack. Of course. But you don’t really mean to say that you 
couldn’t love me if my name wasn’t Ernest? 

Gwen. But your name zs Ernest. (Releases him.) 

Jack. Yes, I know it is. But supposing it was something else? 
Do you mean to say you couldn’t love me then? 

Gwen. Oh! that is clearly a metaphysical speculation, and like 
all metaphysical speculations has very little reference to the actual 
facts of life, as we know them. 

JAcK. Personally, darling, to speak quite candidly, I don’t care 
much about the name of Ernest—I don’t think the name suits me 
at all. 

Gwen. It suits you perfectly. It is a divine name. It has a 
music of it’s own. It produces vibration. 

Jack. Well, really, Gwendoline, I must say that I think there 
are lots of other much nicer names. I think Jack, for instance, a 
charming name. 

Gwen. Jack! No, there is very: little music in the name 
Jack, if any at all, indeed. It does not thrill. It produces abso- 
lutely no vibrations. I have known several Jacks, and they all 
without exception were more than usually plain. Besides, Jack is 
a notorious domesticity for John! And I pity any woman who is 
married to a man called John. She would probably never be 
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allowed to know the entrancing pleasure of a single moment’s soli- 
tude. The only really safe name is Ernest. 

Jack. Gwendoline, I must get christened at once—I mean we 
must get married at once. 

GWEN (surprised). Married, Mr. Worthing? (They both rise.) 

Jack (astounded). Well—surely. You know that I love you, 
and you led me to believe, Miss Fairfax, that you were not abso- 
lutely indifferent to me. 

Gwen. I adore you. But you haven’t proposed to me yet. 
Nothing has been said at all about marriage. The subject has not 
even been touched upon. 

Jack. Well—may I propose to you now? 

Gwen. I think it would be an admirable opportunity. (Sitting 
on sofa again.) To spare you any possible disappointment, Mr. 
Worthing, I think it only fair to tell you quite frankly beforehand 
that I am fully determined to accept you. 

Jack. Then, Gwendoline, you will marry me? (Goes on his 
knees.) 

Gwen. Of course I will, darling. (Putting arms round his 
neck.) How long you have been about it! I am afraid you have 
had very little experience in how to propose. 

JacK. My own one, I have never loved anyone in the word 
but you. 

Gwen. Yes, but men often propose for practice. Oh, Ernest, 
what wonderfully blue eyes you have. They are quite, quite blue. 
I hope you will always look at me just like that, especially when 
there are other people present. 

[Enter Lavy B. tL. 

Lavy B. Mr. Worthing! (He tries to get up, GWENDOLINE 
restrains him.) Rise, sir, from this semi-recumbent posture. It is 
most indecorous. 

Gwen. Mamma! (He tries to rise, she restrains him.) I must 
beg you to retire. This is no place for you. (Another movement 
from Jack.) Besides, Mr. Worthing has not quite finished yet. 

Lavy B. Finished what, may I ask? 

Gwen. I am engaged to Mr. Worthing, mamma. (Rising and 
helping him up.) 

Lapy B. Pardon me, you are not engaged to anyone. (Crosses 
c.) When you do become engaged to anyone, J or your father, 
should his health permit him, will mform you of the fact. An 
engagement should always come on a young girl as a surprise, 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be. It is hardly a matter 
that she should be allowed to arrange for herself. And now I have 
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a few questions to put to you, Mr. Worthing. And while I am mak- 
ing these enquiries, you, Gwendoline, will wait for me below in the 
earriage. (Moves t. a little.) 

GwEN (reproachfully). Mamma! 

Lapy B. (severely). In the carriage, Gwendoline! (GWENDo- 
LINE and JACK move up R. and blow kisses to each other behind 
Lavy B.’s back; Lapy B. looks vaguely about as if she cannot 
understand what the noise is, finally turns.) Gwendoline, the 
carriage ! 

Gwen. Yes, mamma. (zit R.) 

Lavy B. (sitting down L.c.). You can take a seat, Mr. Worth- 
ing. (Looks in her pocket for notebook and pencil.) 

Jack. Thank you, Lady Bracknell, I prefer standing. (Comes 
down ©.) 

Lapy B. (pencil and notebook in hand). I feel bound to tell 
you that you are not down on my list of eligible young men; 
although I have the same list as the dear Duchess of Bolton has. 
We work together in fact. However, I am quite ready to enter 
your name, should your answers be what a really affectionate 
mother requires. Do you smoke? 

Jack. Well, yes, I must admit I smoke. 

Lavy B. I am glad to hear it. A man should always have an 
occupation of some kind. There are far too many idle men in Lon- 
don as it is. How old are you? 

Jack. Thirty-five. 

Lavy B. A very good age to be married at. I have always been 
of opinion that a man who desires to get married should either know 
everything or nothing. Which do you know? 

Jack. I know nothing, Lady Bracknell. (Moving R.) 

Lavy B. I am pleased to hear it. I do not approve of anything 
that tampers with natural ignorance. Ignorance is like a delicate, 
exotic fruit; touch it and the bloom has gone. What is your in- 
come ? 

Jack. Between seven and eight thousand a year. 

Lavy B. (makes a note in her book). In land or in investments ? 

Jack. In investments, chiefly. (Sitting sofa R.c.) 

Lavy B. That is satisfactory. What between the duties ex- 
pected of one during one’s lifetime, and the duties exacted from 
one after one’s death, land has ceased to be either a profit or a 
pleasure. It gives one position and prevents one from keeping it 
up. That’s all that can be said about land. 

Jack. I have a country house, with some land, of course, 
attached to it; about fifteen hundred acres, I believe, but I don’t 
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depend on that for my real income. As far as I can see, the 
poachers are the only people who make anything out of it. 

Lapy B. A country house? How many bedrooms? Well, that 
point can be cleared up afterwards. (Makes note.) You have a 
town house, I hope? <A girl with a simple unspoiled nature like 
Gwendoline could hardly be expected to reside in the country. 

Jack. Well, I own a house in Belgrave-square, but it is let by 
the year to Lady Bloxham. Of course I can get it back whenever 
I like, at six months’ notice. 

, Lapy B. (severely). Lady Bloxam? I don’t know ler. 

Jack. Oh, she goes about very little. She’s a lady considerably 
advanced in years. 

Lavy B. Ah, nowadays that is no guarantee of respectability 
of character. What number in Belgrave-square? 

Jack. 149! 

Lavy B. (closing pocket-book). The unfashionable side; I 
thought there was something! However, that could easily be 
altered. Now to minor matters. Are your parents living? (Turn- 
ing to JACK.) 

Jack. I have lost both my parents. 

Lavy B. Both? To lose one parent may be regarded as a mis- 
fortune—to lose both seems like carelessness. Who was your 
father? He seems to have been a man of wealth. Was he born 
in what the Radical papers call the purple of commerce, or did he 
rise from the ranks of the aristocracy ? 

Jack. I am afraid I really don’t know. The fact is, Lady 
Bracknell, I said I had lost my parents. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that my parents seem to have lost me—I don’t actually 
know who I am, by birth. I was—well—I was found. (fises.) 

Lapy B. Found! 

Jack. The late Mr. Thomas Cardew, an old gentleman of a 
very charitable and kindly disposition, found me, and gave me the 
name of Worthing, because he happened to have a first-class ticket 
for Worthing in his pocket at the time. 

Lapy B. Where did the charitable gentleman who had a first- 
elass ticket for Worthing find you? 

Jack (gravely). In a handbag. 

Lapy B. A handbag! 

JAcK (very seriously). Yes, Lady Bracknell. I was in a hand- 
bag—a somewhat large leather handbag, with handles to it—an 
ordinary handbag, in fact. 

Lapy B. In what locality did this Mr. James Cardew come 
across this ordinary handbag? 
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Jack. In the cloak-room at Victoria Station. It was given him 
in mistake for his own. 

Lavy B. (rising). Mr. Worthing, I confess I feel somewhat be- 
wildered by what you have just told me. To be born, or at any 
rate, bred, in a handbag, whether it had handles or not, seems to 
me to display a contempt for the ordinary decencies of family life 
that reminds one of the worst excesses of the French Revolution— 
and I presume you know what that unfortunate movement led to? 
As for the particular locality in which the handbag was found, a 
cloak-room at a railway-station might serve to conceal a social indis- 
eretion—has probably, indeed, been used for that purpose before 
now—but it can hardly be regarded as an assured basis for a recog- 
nised position in good society. 

Jack. May I ask you then what you would advise me to do? 
I need hardly say I would do anything in the world to ensure” 
Gwendoline’s happiness. 

Lapy B. I would strongly advise you, Mr. Worthing, to try 
and acquire some relations as soon as possible, and to make a 
definite effort to produce, at any rate, one parent, of either sex, 
before the season is quite over. 

Jack. Well, I don’t see how I can possibly manage to do that. 
I can produce the handbag at any moment. It is in my dressing- 
room at home. I really think that should satisfy you, Lady Brack- 
nell. 

Lavy B. (crossing). Me, sir, what has it to do with me? You 
can hardly imagine that I and Lord Bracknell would dream of 
allowing our only daughter—a girl brought up with the utmost 
care—to marry into a cloak-room, and form an alliance with a hand- 
bag. Good-morning, Mr. Worthing. (EF 2zit R.) 

JacK. Good-morning. (ALGERNON inside, strikes up the ‘‘ Wed- 
ding March,’’ JacK looks perfectly furious, then runs across and 
off L. into room.) For goodness sake don’t play that ghastly tune, 
Algy. (Re-enters and goes c.) How idiotic you are! 

[Enter ALGERNON L. cheerily. 

Auey. Didn’t it go off all right, old boy? You don’t mean to 
say Gwendoline refused you? (Moves up to desk and gets ciga- 
rettes, brings down box and offers JACK one.) 

Jack. Oh, as far as Gwendoline is concerned, we are engaged. 
Her mother is perfectly unbearable. Never met such a gorgon. 
You don’t think there is any chance of Gwendoline becoming 
like her mother in about a hundred and fifty years, do you, 
Algy? 

ALey (moving down R.c., drawlingly and sententiously). All 
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women become like their mothers. That is their tragedy. No man 
does. That’s his. (Put box on c. table.) 

Jack. Is that clever? (Sits sofa R.) 

Auey. It is perfectly phrased, and quite as true as any obser- 
vation in civilised life need be. 

Jack. I am sick to death of cleverness. Everybody is clever 
nowadays. You can’t go anywhere without meeting clever people. 
The thing has become an absolute public nuisance. I wish to good- 
ness we had a few fools left. 

AuG@y. We have. 

Jack. I should extremely like to meet them. What do they 
talk about ? ; 

Auey. The fools? Oh, about the clever people, of course. 
(Brings chair to c and sits.) By the way, did you tell Gwendoline 
the truth about your being Ernest in town and Jack in the country ? 

JACK (ina very patronising manner). My dear fellow, the truth 
isn’t quite the sort of thing one tells to a nice sweet refined girl. 
What extraordinary ideas you have about the way to behave to a 
woman. 

Aucy. The only way to behave to a woman is to make love to 
her if she is pretty, and to someone else if she is plain. 

Jack. Oh, that is nonsense. 

Augy. What about your brother? What about the profligate 
Ernest ? 

Jack. Oh, before the end of the week I shall have got rid of 
him; I’ll say he died in Paris of apoplexy. Lots of people die of 
apoplexy quite suddenly, don’t they? 

Auey. Yes, but it’s hereditary, my dear fellow. It’s a sort of 
thing that runs in families. You had much better say a severe chill. 

Jack. You are sure a severe chill isn’t hereditary, or anything 
of that kind? 

Auey. Of course it isn’t. 

Jack. Very well, then. My poor brother Ernest is carried off 
suddenly in Paris, by a severe chill. That gets rid of him. 

Auey. But I thought you said that—Miss Cardew was a little 
too much interested in your poor brother Ernest? 

Jack. Oh, that is all right. Cecily is not a silly romantic girl 
at all. She has a capital appetite, and goes long walks, and pays 
no attention at all to her lessons. 

- Auey. I should like to see Cecily. 
Jack. I will take very good care you never do. She is ex- 


cessively pretty, and she is only just eighteen. 
A-VII—3 
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Augy. Have you told Gwendoline that you have an excessively 
pretty young ward who is only just eighteen? 

Jack. Oh, one doesn’t blurt these things out to people. Cecily 
and Gwendoline are perfectly certain to be extremely great friends. 
I bet you anything you like that half an hour after they have met 
they will be calling each other sister. 

Auey (rising and putting chair back). Women only do that 
when they have called each other a lot of other things first. Now, 
my dear boy, if we want to get a good table at the Carlton, we 
really must go and dress. I’m hungry. 

JACK (c.). I never knew you when you weren’t. (Crosses L.C.) 

Aua@y (R.c.). What shall we do after dinner? Go to a theatre? 

Jack. Oh, no! I loathe listening. 

Aucy. Well, let us go to the Club? 

Jack. Oh, no! I hate talking. 

Auey. Well. (Goes up c.) We might trot round to the Em- 
pire at ten. 

Jack. Oh, no! I can’t bear looking at things. 

Aucy. Well, what shall we do? 

Jack. Oh, nothing. 

[Enter LANE R. 

Lang. Miss Fairfax. 

[Enter GWENDOLINE R., she goes down c. Exit LANs, leaving 
door open. 

Auay. Gwendoline, upon my word. 

GWEN (turning him round). Algy, kindly turn your back. I 
have something very particular to say to Mr. Worthing. 

Auay. Really, Gwendoline, I don’t think I ean allow this at all. 

Gwen. Algy, pray oblige me by turning your back. (Turns 
him round again; Auay turns away up ©. to fireplace; moving down 
R.c. to JACK). Ernest, we may never be married. From the ex- 
pression on mamma’s face I fear we never shall. Few parents 
nowadays pay any regard to what their children say to them. The 
old fashioned respect for the young is rapidly dying out. (R.c.) 
Whatever influence I ever had over mamma, I lost at the age of 
three. But though she may prevent us from becoming man and 
wife, and I may marry someone else, and marry often, nothing that 
she can possibly do can alter my eternal devotion to you. 

JACK (R.). Dear Gwendoline! 

GweEN (R.c.). The story of your romantic origin, as related to 
me by mamma, with unpleasing comments, has naturally stirred the 
deeper fibres of my nature. Your Christian name is an irresistible 
fascination. (Embracing him.) The simplicity of your character 
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makes you exquisitely incomprehensible to me. (Getting away a 
little.) Your town address at the Albany I have. What is your 
address (taking out notebook) in the country? 

Jack. The Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire. 

[Auey writes the address on shirt cuff, then picks up railway 
guide. 

GweEN. How long do you remain in town! (Goes a little R.). 

Jack. Till Monday. 

GwEN. Good! Algy, you may turn round now. 

Auey. Thanks, I’ve turned round already. 

GweEN (to Atay). You may also ring the bell. 

Jack. You will let me see you to your carriage, my own 
darling. 

GweEN. Certainly. 

Jack (to Lane, who now appears in hall). I will see Miss 
Fairfax out. 

Lane. Yes, sir. (Haeunt Jack and GWENDOLINE R. C.) 

[Lane enters room and presents two letters on salver to 
Auey, who is seated at desk up c.; tt 1s to be surmised 
that they are bills, for Auay tears them up. 

Auey. A glass of sherry, Lane. 

Lane. Yes, sir. (Hands sherry). 

ALGy. To-morrow, Lane, I’m going Bunburying. 

Lane. Yes, sir. 

Aucy. I shall probably not be back till Monday. You can put 
up my dress clothes, my smoking jacket, and all the Bunbury suits. 

Lane, Yes, sir. (Handing sherry.) 

ALGy (rising and coming down R.) I hope to-morrow will be 
a fine day, Lane. 

Lane. It never is, sir. 

Auey. Lane, you are a perfect pessimist. 

Lane. I do my best to give satisfaction, sir. (Hzit 1.) 

[ Auey crosses c. to table and puts glass down. Enter JAck 
B.C, 

Jack. There’s a sensible, intellectual girl; the only girl I ever 
eared for in my life. (Auey is laughing tmmoderately.) What 
on earth are you so amused at? 

Auey (c.). Oh, I’m a little anxious about poor Bunbury, that 
is all. 

Jack (z.c.). If you don’t take care, your friend Bunbury will 
get you into a serious scrape some day. 

Au@y. I love scrapes. They are the only things that are never 
serious, 
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Jack. Oh, that’s nonsense, Algy; you never talk anything but 
nonsense ! 

Aucy. Nobody ever does. Besides I love nonsense! (JACK 
looks indignant and leaves the room, ALGERTON lights a cigarette, 
reads shirt cuff, and smiles.) The Manor House, Woolton, Hert- 
fordshire. 

QuICcK CURTAIN. 


ACT. II 


Scense.—Garden at the Manor House. Door leading into house Rk. 
The garden is an old-fashioned one, full of roses, yew hedges, etc. 
Time of year, July. Basket chairs; and table covered with books. 


Miss Prism discovered seated u. of table. CECILY up R. watering 
flowers. 

Prism (c. on settee, calling). Cecily! Cecily! Surely it is 
more Moulton’s duty to water the flowers than yours. Your Ger- 
man grammar is on the table. Pray open it at page 15—we will 
repeat yesterday’s lesson. 

Crcity. But I don’t like German. It isn’t at all a becoming 
language. I know perfectly well that I always look quite plain. 
after my German lesson. 

Prism. Child, you know how anxious your guardian is that 
you should improve yourself in every way. He laid particular 
stress on your German, as he was leaving for town yesterday. 

Crctty. Dear Uncle Jack is so very serious—sometimes he is 
so serious that I think he cannot be quite well. (Puts down can 
and moves to R. of stage.) 

Prism. Your guardian enjoys the best of health—and his 
gravity of demeanour is specially to be commended in one so com- 
paratively young as he is. I know no one who has a higher sense 
of duty and responsibility. 

CEcILY (moving R. of c. table). I suppose that is why he so 
often looks a little bored when we three are together. 

Prism. Cecily, Iam surprised at you! Mr. Worthing has many 
troubles in his life. Idle merriment and triviality would be out of 
place in his conversation. You must remember his constant anxiety 
about that unfortunate young man, his brother. 

Crcity. I wish Uncle Jack would allow him to come here some- 
times. We might have a good influence over him, Miss Prism. I 
am sure you certainly would. (Goes oc. and sitting Rr. of table.) 
You know German and geology, and things of that kind, that in- 
fluence aman so much. (Begins to write in her diary.) 
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Prism (shaking her head). I do not think that even I would 
produce any effect on a character that, according to his own 
brother’s admission, is irretrievably weak and vacillating. Indeed, 
I am not sure that I would desire to reclaim him. I am not in 
favour of this modern mania for turning bad people into good 
people at a moment’s notice. You must put away your diary, 
Cecily. I really don’t see why you should keep a diary at all. 

Crcity. I keep a diary in order to enter the wonderful secrets 
of my life. If I didn’t write them down I would probably forget 
all about them. 

Prism. Memory, my dear Cecily, is the diary we all carry about 
with us. 

Crecity. Yes, but it usually chronicles the things that have 
never happened and couldn’t possibly have happened. I believe 
. that memory is responsible for nearly all the novels that Mudie 
sends us. (Puts diary on table.) 

Prism. Do not speak slightingly of novels, Cecily. I wrote one 
myself in earlier days. 

Creciuy. Was your novel ever published? 

Prism. Alas, no. The manuscript unfortunately was aban- 
doned. (CrcILY looks at her, then rises and moves wp c.) I use 
the word in the sense of lost or mislaid. To your work, child; 
these speculations are profitless. 

CrcILY (going L. back of table). But I see dear Dr. Chasuble 
coming up through the garden. 

Prism (rising and advancing L). Dr. Chasuble! This is indeed 
a pleasure. 

[Enter CANON CHASUBLE through the door L. in garden wall. 

Cuas. And how are we this morning? (Crosses and shakes 
hands.) Miss Prism, you are, I trust, well? 

Crcity (behind table). Miss Prism has just been complaining 
of a slight headache. I think it would do her so much good to have 
a short stroll with you in the park, Dr. Chasuble. 

Prism. Cecily, I have not mentioned anything about a head- 
ache. (Stts.) 

Crctty. No, dear Miss Prism, I know that, but I felt instinc- 
tively that you had a headache. Indeed, I was thinking about it, 
and not about my German lesson, when the dear rector came in. 

Cuas. I hope, Cecily, you are not inattentive. (Sts c.) 

Crcity. Oh, I am afraid I am. 

Cuas. That is strange. Were I fortunate enough to be Misy 
Prism’s pupil I would hang upon her lips. (Miss Prism glares, 
CrcILy moves up behind table.) I spoke metaphorically—the meta- 
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phor was drawn from bees. Ahem! Mr. Worthing, I suppose, has 
not returned from town yet. 

Prism. We do not expect him till Monday afternoon. 

Cuas. Ah, yes, he usually likes to spend his Sunday in Lon- 
doh. He is not one of those whose sole aim is enjoyment, as, by all 
accounts, that unfortunate young man his brother seems to be. 
(Rising.) But I must not disturb Egeria and her pupil any longer. 
(Moves over towards her.) 

Prism (rising). Egeria? My name is Letitia, doctor. 

Cuas. A classical allusion merely, drawn from the Pagan 
authors. I will see you both, no doubt, at evensong? 

Prism. I think, dear doctor, I will have a stroll with you. I 
find I have a headache after all, and a walk might do it good. 

Cuas. With pleasure, Miss Prism, with pleasure, we might go 
as far as the schools and back. 

Prism (crossing to CrciLy, R.c.). That will be delightful. 
Cecily, you will read your ‘‘ Political Economy’’ in my absence; 
the chapter on the ‘‘Fall of the Rupee,’’ you may omit. (eturns.) 
It is somewhat too exciting for a young girl. (Hait L. with 
CHASUBLE. ) 

CrcILy (picks up books and throws them back on table). Horrid 
Political Economy! Horrid Geography! (Rises, stands L. of 
table.) Horrid, horrid German! 

[Enter MERRIMAN R. 

Mer. (presents card on salver). Mr. Ernest Worthing has just 
driven over from the station. He has brought his luggage with him. 

Creciuy. Mr. Ernest Worthing, B4, The Albany, W. Uncle 
Jack’s brother! Did you tell him that Mr. Worthing was in town? 
(Moves to front of table.) 

Mer. Yes, miss. He seemed very much disappointed. I told 
him that you and Miss Prism were in the garden. He said he was 
anxious to speak to you privately for a moment. 

Crcity. Ask Mr. Ernest Worthing to come out here. I sup- 
pose you had better speak to the housekeeper about a room for him. 

Mer. Yes, miss. (Haxit pr.) 

Crecity. I have never met any really wicked person before. I 
feel rather frightened. (Moves u.c.) I am afraid he will look just 
like anyone else. (Enter Auay very gay and debonnaire; he is 
shown in by Merriman.) He does! 

ALGY (rasing his hat). You are my little cousin Cecily, I’m 
sure. 

Crectty. You are under some strange mistake. I am not little. 
In fact, 1 believe I am more than usually tall for my age. (ALG@y 
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is taken aback.) But I am cousin Cecily. You, I see from your 
ecard, are Uncle Jack’s brother—my cousin Ernest. My wicked 
cousin Ernest. 

Aucy. I am not really wicked at all, Cousin Cecily. You 
mustn’t think I am wicked. 

Crecity. If you are not, then you have certainly been deceiv- 
ing us all in a very inexcusable manner. I hope you have not 
been leading a double life, pretending to be wicked and being really 
good all the time. That would be hypocrisy. 

Aucy (looking at her in amazement). Oh! Of course I have 
been rather reckless. 

Crecity. I am glad to hear it. (Sitting settee.) 

Auey. In fact, now you mention the subject, I have been very 
bad in my own small way. 

Crecity. I don’t think you should be so proud of that, though 
I am sure it must have been very pleasant. 

Auey. It is much pleasanter being here with you. (Sitting 
R.C.) 

Crecity. I can’t understand how you are here at all. Uncle 
Jack won’t be back till Monday afternoon. 

Auegy. This is a great disappointment, as I am obliged to go 
up on Monday morning. 

Creciuy. I think you had better wait till Uncle Jack arrives. I 
know he wants to speak to you about your emigrating. 

Aucy. About my what? (Startled.) 

Crecity. Your emigrating. He is sending you to Australia. 

Auey. Australia! (Rising and moving R.c.) I’d sooner die. 

Crecity. Well, he said at dinner on Wednesday night, you 
would have to choose between this world, the next world, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Auey. Oh, well. (Returning and sitting c.). The accounts I 
have received of Australia and the next world are not encouraging. 
This world is good enough for me, Cousin Cecily. 

Cecity. Yes, but are you good enough for it? 

Auey. I’m afraid I’m not that. That is why I want you to 
reform me. You might make that your mission, if you don’t mind, 
Cousin Cecily. 

Cecity. I’m afraid I’ve no time this afternoon. 

Auey. Well, would you mind my reforming myself, this after- 
noon? \ 

Crcity. It is rather quixotic of you—but I think you should 
try. 

Auey. I will. I feel better already. 
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Cromry. You are looking a little worse. (Rising.) 

Auey. That is because I am hungry. 

CrcILY (crossing R. to steps). How thoughtless of me. (Crosses 
R.c.; ALGY rises and follows.) Ishould have remembered that when 
one is going to lead an entirely new life, one requires regular and 
wholesome meals. (Moves to door Rr.) Won’t you come in? 

Aucy. Thank you. (Moving to her.) Won’t you give me a 
rose ? 

Crcity. A Marechal Niel? (Picks up scissors, and looks up 
right back.) 

Auay. No, I’d sooner have a pink rose. 

Crecity. Why? (Cuts flower.) 

Auey. Because you are like a pink rose, Cousin Cecily. 

Cecity. I don’t think it ean be right for you to talk to me 
like that. Miss Prism never says such things to me. 

Auey. Then Miss Prism is a very short-sighted old lady. 
(Crcity offers him rose and puts it in his buttonhole.) You.are 
the prettiest girl I ever saw. 

Crecity. Miss Prism says that all good looks are a snare. 

Auay. They are a snare that every sensible man would like to 
be caught in. 

Crecity. Oh! I don’t think I would care to catch a sensible man. 
I wouldn’t know what to talk to him about. (Hxeunt into house R.) 

[Enter Miss Prism and CHASUBLE from door L. 

Prism (crossing ©., then sits R. of table). Where is Cecily? You 
are too much alone, dear Dr. Chasuble. You should get married. 
A misanthrope I ean understand—a woman-thrope, never! 

Cuas. Believe me, I do not deserve so Neologistie a phrase. 
The precept, as well as the practice, of the Primitive Church was 
distinetly against matrimony. 

Prism. That is obviously the reason why the Primitive Church 
has not lasted up to the present day. And you do not seem to 
realise, dear Doctor, that by persistently remaining single, a man 
converts himself into a permanent public temptation. Men should 
be more careful; this very celibacy leads weaker vessels astray. 

Cuas. (on settee). But is a man not equally attractive when 
married ? 

Prism. No married man is ever attractive except to his wife. 

Cuas. And often, I’ve been told, not even to her. (Putting his 
hand over hers on table.) 

Prism. But where is Cecily? (Rises and moves to steps.) 

CHAS. (rising and moving L.). Perhaps she followed us to the 
schools. 
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[Enter Jack from back of garden R.; he comes ¢., is dressed 
entirely in black ; Miss Prism shakes his hand; Jack takes 
out his handkerchief and puts it to his eyes. 

Prism. Mr. Worthing! 

Cuas. Mr. Worthing. 

Prism. This is indeed a surprise. We did not look for you 
till Monday afternoon. 

JACK (shakes Prism’s hand in a tragic manner). I have re- 
turned sooner than I expected. Dr. Chasuble, I hope you are well. 

Cuas. Dear Mr. Worthing, I trust this garb of woe does not 
betoken some terrible calamity. 

Jack. My brother! 

Prism. More shameful debts and extravagancies? 

Cuas. Still leading his life of pleasure? 

JACK (shaking his head). Dead! (Putting handkerchief to his 
eyes.) 

Cuas. Your brother Ernest dead? 

JAcK. Quite dead. 

Prism. What a lesson for him. a trust he will profit by it. 
(Sits R.) 

Cuas. Mr. Worthing, I offer you my sincere condolences. You 
have at least the consolation of knowing that you were always the 
most generous and forgiving of brothers. 

Jack (handkerchief business). Poor Ernest. He had many 
faults, but it is a sad blow. 

Cuas. Very sad indeed. Were you with him at the end! 

Jack. No, he died abroad in Paris. I had a telegram last night 
from the manager of the Grand Hotel. 

Cuas. Was the cause of his death mentioned ? 

Jack. A severe chill, it seems. 

Cuas. (raising his hand). None of us are perfect. I myself 
am particularly susceptible to draughts. Will the—interment take 
place here? 

Jack. No. He seems to have expressed the desire to be buried 
in Paris. (CHASUBLE helps JAcK to sit c.) 

Cuas. In Paris. (Shakes his head.) I fear that hardly points 
to any very serious state of mind at the last. You would no doubt 
wish me to make some slight allusion to this tragic domestic afflic- 
tion next Sunday. (Jack presses his hand convulsively.) My ser- 
mon on the meaning of the manna in the Wilderness can be adapted 
to almost any occasion, joyful, or, as in the present case, distressing. 
(Long pause.) Ihave preached it at Harvest celebrations, christen- 
ings, confirmations, on days of humiliation and festal days. The 
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last time I delivered it was in the Cathedral, as a charity sermon 
on behalf the Society for the Prevention of Discontent Among the 
Upper Classes. The Bishop, who was present, was much struck by 
some of the analogies I drew. 

JACK (rising). Ah, that reminds me, you mentioned christen- 
ings, I think, Dr. Chasuble. I suppose you know how to christen 
all right? (CHASUBLE looks astounded.) I mean, of course, you 
are continually christening, aren’t you? 

Prism. It is, I regret to say, one of the Rector’s most constant 
duties in this parish. I have often spoken to the poorer classes on 
the subject. But they don’t seem to know what thrift is. 

Cuas. (moving c. to Jack). But is there any particular infant 
in whom you are interested, Mr. Worthing? Your brother was, I 
believe, unmarried, was he not? 

Jack (mournfully). Oh, yes. Quite unmarried. 

Prism (bitterly). People who live entirely for pleasure usually 
are. 

Jack. Oh, it is not for any child, dear doctor. I am very fond 
of children. No! the fact is, I would like to be christened myself, 
this afternoon, if you have nothing better to do. 

Cuas. But, surely, Mr. Worthing, you have been christened 
already. 

Jack. I don’t remember anything about it. Of course, I don’t 
know if the thing would bother you in any way, or if you think 
I am a little too old now. 

Cuas. Not at all. The sprinkling and indeed immersion of 
adults is a perfectly canonical practice. 

Jack. Immersion? (With a shudder.) 

Cuas. Oh, no. You need have no apprehensions. Sprinkling 
is all that is necessary, or indeed I think advisable. Our weather 
is so changeable. What hour would you wish the ceremony to be 
performed ? 

Jack (c.). I might trot round about five, if that would suit 
you. 

Cuas. (L.c.). Oh, perfectly! In fact I have two similar cere- 
monies to perform at that time. <A case of twins that occurred 
recently in one of the outlying cottages on your own estate. Poor 
Jenkins, the carter, a most hard-working man. 

Jack. Oh! I don’t see much fun in being christened along 
with other babies. It would be childish. Would half-past five do? 

Cuas. Admirably! admirably! (Takes out watch.) And now, 
dear Mr. Worthing, I will not intrude any longer into a house of 
sorrow. I would merely beg you not to be too much bowed down 
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by grief. What seem to us bitter trials are often blessings in dis- 
guise. (Moves t.) 

Prism (moving wp R.c.). This seems to me a blessing of an 

extremely obvious kind. (Rises and moves round back stage to L.) 
[Enter CEcILY R. 

Crcity. Uncle Jack! Oh, I am pleased to see you back. What 
horrid clothes you have got on. Do go and change them. 

Prism. Cecily! 

[CrciLy goes towards him; he kisses her brow in a melan- 
choly manner. 

Crcity. What is the matter, Uncle Jack? (Jack turns away 
crying.) Do look happy! You look as if you had toothache, and 
I have got such a surprise. (Prism has moved over to u. to Dr. 
CHASUBLE.) Who do you think is in the dining-room? Your 
brother! 

Jack. Who? 

Creoity. Your brother Ernest. He arrived here half an hour ago. 

JAcK. What nonsense! I haven’t got a brother. 

Crecizy. Oh, don’t say that! However badly he may have be- 
haved to you in the past, he is still your brother. You couldn’t be 
so hearthless as to disown him. I’ll tell him to come out. And 
you will shake hands with him, won’t you, Uncle Jack? (vit rR.) 

CuHas. These are very joyful tidings. 

Prism. After we had all been resigned to his loss, his sudden 
return seems to me peculiarly distressing. 

Jack. My brother is in the dining-room? I don’t know what it 
all means. I think it is perfectly absurd. (Hnter Atay and CECILY 
R., ALGY goes R., CECILY goes to R.C.) Good heavens! (Motions him 
away.) Go away. 

Auey. Brother John, I have come down from town to tell you 
that I am very sorry for all the trouble I have given you, and I 
intend to lead a better life in the future. 

[Jack glares at him and does not take his hand. 

JACK. Go away. 

CEcILY (coming down and touching him on the shoulder). Uncle 
Jack, you are not going to refuse your own brother’s hand? 

Jack. Nothing will induce me to take his hand. I think his 
coming down here is disgraceful. He knows perfectly well why. 

Crcity. Uncle Jack, do be nice. There is some good in every- 
one. Ernest has been telling me about his poor invalid friend whom 
he goes to visit so often. (Jack walks up and down C.) 

Atay. Of course I admit that the faults were all on my side. 
But I must say that I think brother John’s coldness to me is 
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peculiarly painful. I expected a more enthusiastic welcome, espe- 
cially considering it is the first time I have come here. 
[JACK moves up B.C. 

CECILY (pulling Jack across to ALGy, L.c.). Uncle Jack, if you 
don’t shake hands with Ernest I will never forgive you. (Jos 
Miss Prism, who is with Dr. CHASUBLE, L.) 

Jack. I suppose I must then. 

CuHas. It’s pleasant, is it not, to see so perfect a reconciliation. 
I think we might leave the two brothers together. 

Prism. Cecily, you will come with me. 

CrciLy. Certainly, Miss Prism. (ALGy gets c.; exeunt CECILY 
and Miss Prism arm in arm, and Dr. CHASUBLE.) 

JAcK (down R.¢c., shakes hands). You young scoundrel! Algy, 
you must get out of this place as soon as possible. I don’t allow 
any Bunburying here. 

[Enter MERRIMAN R. 

Mer. I have put Mr. Ernest’s things in the room next to yours, 
sir. I suppose that is all right? 

JacK. What? 

Mer. Mr. Ernest’s luggage, sir. I have unpacked it and put 
it in the room next to your own. 

Auey (takes off hat and puts on table). I am afraid I can’t 
stay more than a week this time. (Looks after CuctLy.) 

Jack. Merriman, order the dog-cart at once. Mr. Ernest has 
been suddenly called back to town. 

Mer. Yes, sir. (Hit R.) 

Auey (turning to Jack). Jack, Cecily is a darling. 

Jack. You are not to talk of Miss Cardew like that. I don’t 
like it. 

Auey. Well, I don’t like your clothes. You look perfectly 
ridiculous in them. Why on earth don’t you go up and change? 
It is perfectly childish to be in deep mourning for a man who 
happens to be staying for a week with you in your own house 
as a guest. I eall it grotesque. 

Jack. You are certainly not staying with me for a week as 
a guest or anything else. You have got to leave—by the 4:05 train. 

Auey. I certainly won’t leave you as long as you are in mourn- 
ing. It would be most unfriendly. If I were in mourning you 
would stay with me, I suppose. J should think is very unkind if 
you didn’t. 

Jack. Well, will you go if I change my elothes? 

Atay. Yes, if you are not too long. I never saw anybody take 
so long to dress, and with such little result. 
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Jack. Well, at any rate, that is better than being always over- 
dressed as you are. (Hit rR.) 

Auey. I’m in love with Cecily. (Hnter Cectuy tu.) I must see 
her before I go. Ah, there she is! 

CrcILy. Oh, I merely came back to water the flowers. I thought 
you were with Uncle Jack. 

Auey. He’s gone to order the dog-cart for me. 

Crcity. Oh, is he going to take you for a nice drive? 

Auey. He’s going to send me away. 

Crcity. Then we have got to part. (Moves to seat u.c. and 
sits.) 

AuGy (after wa pause). I’m afraid so. (Sits beside her.) 

[Enter MERRIMAN R. 

Mer. The dog-cart is at the door, sir. 

Crcity. It can wait, Merriman! (Rzses.) For—five minutes. 
(Crossing B.C.) 

Mer. Yes, miss. (Hit pr.) 

Auay (pulls out his watch, rises). I hope, Cecily, I shall not 
offend you if I state quite frankly and openly, that you seem to 
me to be in every way the visible personification of absolute per- 
fection. 

Crectty. I think your frankness does you great credit, Ernest. . 
If you will allow me I will copy your remarks into my diary. (Goes 
over to table and begins writing in diary.) 

Aucy. Do you really keep a diary? (Sitting Rr.) I’d give any- 
thing to look at it. May I? 

Creciny. Oh, no! (Puts hand over it.) You see it is simply a 
very young girl’s record of her own thoughts and impressions, and 
consequently not meant for publication. But pray, Ernest, don’t 
stop. I delight in taking down from dictation. I have reached 
‘‘absolute perfection.’’ (Sits R.c.) You can go on. I am quite 
ready for more. 

Auey (speaking very rapidly). Cecily, ever since I first looked 
upon your wonderful and incomparable beauty, I have dared to 
love you wildly, passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. 

Creciry. I don’t think you should tell me that you love me 
wildly, passionately, devotedly, hopelessly. Hopelessly doesn’t seem 
to make much sense, does it? 

Aucy. Cecily! (Rising, leaning over the table.) 

[Enter MERRIMAN R. 

Mer. The dog-cart is waiting, sir. 

Auay (rises, crossing R. back). Tell it to come round next week 
at the same hour. 
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Mer. (looking at CectLy, who makes no sign). Yes, sir. (Hatt 
R.) 

CrEcILY (rising and moving c.). Uncle Jack would be very much 
annoyed if he knew you were staying on till next week, at the same 
hour. 

Aucy. Oh, I don’t care about Jack. I don’t care for anybody 
in the whole world but you. I love you, Cecily. You will marry 
me, won’t you? 

Crecity. You silly boy! Of course. Why, we have been en- 
gaged for the last three months. 

Auey. For the last three months? 

Crcity. Yes. It will be exactly three months on Thursday. 

Auey (sits on table). But how did we become engaged? 

CrciLy. Well (sits on sofa .c.) ever since dear Uncle Jack first 
confessed to us that he had a younger brother who was very wicked 
and bad, you, of course, have formed the chief topic of conversation 
between myself and Miss Prism. And, of course, a man who is 
much talked about is always very attractive. One feels there must 
be something in him after all. I daresay it was foolish of me, but 
I fell in love with you, Ernest. 

Aucy. Darling! And when was the engagement actually set- 
tled? (Atay embraces CECILY.) 

Crecrty. On the 14th of April last. Worn out by your entire 
ignorance of my existence, I determined to end the matter one 
way or the other, and after a long struggle with myself, I accepted 
you here. The next day I bought this little ring in your name, 
and this is the little bangle with the true lover’s knot I promised 
you always to wear. 

Auey. Did I give you this? It’s very pretty, isn’t it? 

CECILY (rising and crossing R.). Yes, you’ve wonderfully good 
taste, Ernest. It’s the excuse I’ve always given for your leading 
such a bad life. (Then moving up to table.) And this is the box 
in which I keep all your dear letters. (Kneels on table, opens box 
and produces letters tied up with blue ribbon.) 

Aucy. My letters! (Standing c.) But my own sweet Cecily, 
I have never written—you any letters. 

Crecmy. You need hardly remind me of that, Ernest. I re- 
member only too well that I was forced to write your letters for 
you. I wrote always three times a week, and sometimes oftener. 

Auey. Oh, do let me read them, Cecily! 

Crotny (sits r.c. table). Oh, I couldn’t possibly. They would 
make you far too conceited. (Replaces boz.) 
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ALGY (crossing to her and kneeling). What a perfect angel 
you are, Cecily! 

Crciny. You dear romantic boy! (He kisses her, she puts her 
fingers through his hair.) I hope your hair curls naturally. Does 
1t? 

Auey. Yes, darling, with a little help from others. 

Cecity. I am so glad! 

Aucy. You’ll never break off our engagement, Cecily ? 

Crcity. I don’t think I could break it off now that I have 
actually met you. Besides, of course, there is the question of your 
name. 

Auey (with head on her shoulder). Yes, of course. (Nervously.) 

Crcity. You must not laugh at me, darling, but it had always 
been a girlish dream of mine to love someone whose name was 
Ernest. (Both rise and move R.c.) There is something in that 
name that seems to inspire absolute confidence. I pity any poor 
married woman whose husband is not called Ernest. 

Aucy. But, my dear child, do you mean to say you could not 
love me if I had some other name? 

Crcity. But what name? 

AuGcy. Oh, any name you like—Algernon, for instance 

Crcizy. But I don’t like the name of Algernon. (Crossing c.; 
Auey follows.) 

Auey. Well, my own dear, sweet, loving little darling, I really 
can’t see why you should object to the name of Algernon. It is not 
at all a bad name. In fact, it is rather an aristocratic name. But 
seriously, Cecily, if my name was Algy, couldn’t you love me? 

Crecity. I might respect you, Ernest, I might admire your 
character, but I fear I would not be able to give you my undivided 
‘attention. 

Auey. Ahem! Cecily! (Picking up hat.) Your rector here 
is, I suppose, thoroughly experienced in the practice of all the 
rights and ceremonials of the Church? 

Crcity. Oh, yes. Dr. Chasuble is a most learned man. He has 
never written a single book, so you can imagine how much he 
knows. 

Aueay. I must see him at once on a matter of important chris- 
tening—I mean business. (Crossing u.) I'll be back in no time. 
(Kisses her; exit u.) 

Crcity. What an impetuous boy he is! (Moves up to chair.) 
I like his hair so much. I must enter his proposal in my diary. 
(Goes over and sits down R. of c. table.) 

[Enter MERRIMAN R. 
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Mer. A Miss Fairfax has just called to see Mr. Worthing. On 
very important business, Miss Fairfax states. 

Crcity. Isn’t Mr. Worthing in his library? 

Mer. Mr. Worthing went over in the direction of the Rectory 
some time ago. 

Crcity. Pray ask the lady to come out here. Mr. Worthing is 
sure to be back soon. And you can bring tea. 

Mer. Yes, miss. (Hit R.) 

Crecity. Miss Fairfax! I suppose one of the many elderly good 
women who are associated with Uncle Jack in some of his philan- 
thropic work in London. I don’t quite like women who are in- 
terested in philanthropic work. I think it is so forward of them. 
(Rising, moving L.c.) 

[Hnter MERRIMAN R. 

Mer. Miss Fairfax. 

[Enter GWENDOLINE R.; exit MERRIMAN R. 

CEcILY (advancing to meet her, c.). Pray let me introduce my- 
self to you. My name is Cecily Cardew. 

GWEN (c.). Cecily Cardew! (Moving to her and shaking 
hands.) What a very sweet name. Something tells me that we 
are going to be great friends. I like you already more than I can 
say. My first impressions of people are never wrong. 

Crcity. How nice of you to like me so much after we have 
known each other such a comparatively short time. (Pause.) Pray 
sit down. 

Gwen (still standing up front of co. chair). I may eall you 
Cecily, may I not? 

Crcity. With pleasure. 

Gwen. And you will always call me Gwendoline, won’t you? 

Crecity. If you wish. 

Gwen. Then that is all settled, is it not? 

CrciLy. I hope so. 

[Pause, they both sit together, CECILY L.c., GWEN o. 

GwerN. Perhaps this might be favorable for my mentioning 
wholam. My father is Lord Bracknell. You have never heard of 
papa, I suppose? 

Crcity. I don’t think so. 

Gwen. Outside the family circle, papa, I am glad to say, is 
entirely unknown. I think that is quite as it should be. The home 
seems to me to be the proper sphere for the man. Cecily, mamma, 
whose views on education are remarkably strict, has brought me 
up to be extremely short-sighted, it’s part of her system, so you 
do not mind my looking at you through my glasses, 
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Crcity. Oh, not at all, Gwendoline. I am very fond of being 
looked at. 

GweEN (long pause, after examining Crotty carefully through 
lorgnette). You are here on a short visit, I suppose? 

Crecity. Ohno! [I live here. 

GWEN (severely). Really? Your mother, no doubt, or some 
female relative of advanced years, resides here also. 

Cecity. Ohno! I have no mother, nor, in fact, any relations. 

Gwen. Indeed? 

Crciny. My dear guardian, with the assistance of Miss Prism, 
has the arduous task of looking after me. 

Gwen. Your guardian? 

Crcity. Yes, I am Mr. Worthing’s ward. 

Gwen. Oh! It is strange he never mentioned to me that he 
had a ward. How secretive of him. He grows more interesting 
hourly. I am not sure, however, that the news inspires me with 
feelings of unmixed delight. (Rises and walks R.c.) I am very 
fond of you, Cecily. I have liked you ever since I met you! But 
I am bound to state that, now I know that you are Mr. Worthing’s 
ward, I cannot help expressing the wish that you were—well, just 
a little older than you seem to be—and not quite so very alluring 
in appearance. In fact, if I may speak candidly. (Return- 
ing C.) 

Crectty. Pray do! I think that whenever one has anything 
unpleasant to say, one should always be quite: candid. 

Gwen. Well, to speak with perfect candour, Cecily, I wish that 
you were fully thirty-five (sits on sofa R. of CEcILY), and more than 
usually plain for your age. Ernest has a strong, upright nature. 
He is the very soul of truth and honour. But even men of the 
noblest possible moral character are extremely susceptible to the 
influence of the physical charms of others. 

Cecity. I beg your pardon, Gwendoline, did you say Ernest? 

Gwen. Yes. 

Creoruy. Oh, but it is not Mr. Ernest Worthing who is my 
guardian. It is his brother—his elder brother. 

Gwen. Ernest never mentioned to me that he had a brother. 

Cecity. I am sorry to say they have not been on good terms 
for a long time. 

Gwen. Ah, that accounts for it. And now I think of it, I have 
never heard any man mention his brother. The subject seems dis- 
tasteful to most men. Of course you are quite, quite sure that it is 
not Mr. Ernest Worthing who is your guardian? 

CEcILY. Quite sure. (Pause.) In fact, J am going to be his. 

A-VII—4 
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GweEN (enquiringly). I beg your pardon? 

CeciLy (rather shy and confidingly). Dearest Gwendoline, 
there is no reason why I should make any secret of it to you. 
Our little county newspaper is sure to chronicle the fact next week. 
Mr. Ernest Worthing and I are engaged to be married. 

Gwen (quite politely, rising, crossing R.c.). My darling Cecily, 
I think there must be some slight error. Mr. Ernest Worthing is 
engaged to me. The announcement will appear in the Morning 
Post on Saturday at the latest. 

Cecity (very politely, rising, and. moving R.c.). I am afraid 
you must be under some misconception. Ernest proposed to me 
exactly ten minutes ago. (Shows diary.) 

GwEN (examines diary through her lorgnette carefully). It is 
certainly very curious, for he asked me to be his wife yesterday 
afternoon at 5.30. If you would care to verify the incident, pray 
do so; I never travel without my diary. (Produces her diary.) I 
am so sorry, dear Cecily, if it is any disappointment to you, but I 
am afraid J have the prior claim. 

Crcity. It would distress me more than I can tell you, dear 
Gwendoline, if it caused you any mental or physical anguish, but 
I feel bound to point out that since Ernest proposed to you he has 
clearly changed his mind. 

Gwen (meditatively). If the poor fellow has been entrapped 
into any foolish promise, I shall consider it my duty to rescue him 
at once, and with a firm hand. (Moves a little R.c.) 

CrciLy (thoughtfully and sadly, moving slowly L.). Whatever 
unfortunate entanglement my dear boy may have got into, J will 
never reproach him with it, after we are married. (Moves down c.) 

GWEN (moving c.). Do you allude to me, Miss Cardew, as an 
entanglement? You are presumptuous. On an occasion of this 
kind, it becomes more than a moral duty to speak one’s mind— it 
becomes a pleasure. 

CECILY (moving wp C. to GWENDOLINE). Do you suggest, Miss 
Fairfax, that I entrapped Ernest into an engagement? How dare 
you? This is no time for wearing the shallow mask of manners. 
When I see a spade I call it a spade. 

[Enter Merriman, he carries a salver, table cloth and plate 
stand, GWENDOLINE ts about to make a retort, the 
presence of a servant exercises a restraining influence 
under which both girls chafe. 

GweEN (satirically). I am glad to say that I have never seen a 
spade. It is obvious that our social spheres have been widely 
different. 
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Mer. Shall I lay tea here as usual, miss? 

[GWENDOLINE moves up R. and returns moving L.c. 

CEcILy (sternly, in a clear voice). Yes, as. usual. 

[Merriman begins to clear table and lay cloth. Long pause. 
CrcILy and GWENDOLINE glare at each other, then sepa- 
rate and move respectively L. and R. 

GweEN (looking round, moving back R., and coming down ©.). 
Quite a well-kept garden this is, Miss Cardew. 

Crcity. So glad you like it, Miss Fairfax. (Moving u. and 
then to B.C.) 

Gwen. I had no idea there were any flowers in the country. 

Crcity. Oh, flowers are as common here, Miss Fairfax, as peo- 
ple are in London. 

[Servant enters from house, carrying tray set with tea | 
things; he hands it to MrerRIMAN, who places it on table 
and remains waiting; SERVANT exits into house and re- 
enters with wicker table, on which are plates and covered 
dishes containing uncut cake, muffins, and tea-cake; 
Servant puts table R. of R.c. chair then exits mto house. 

Gwen. Personally, I cannot understand how anybody manages 
to exist in the country, if anybody who is anybody does. The coun- 
try always bores me to death. (Sits R.) 

Crecity. Ah! This is what the newspapers call agricultural 
depression, is it not? I believe the aristocracy are suffering very 
much from it just at present. It is almost an epidemic amongst 
them, I have been told. May I offer you some tea, Miss Fairfax? 
(Sits c. and begins to pour out tea.) 

Gwen (with elaborate politeness). Thank you. (Aside.) De- 
testable girl! But I require tea! 

CrciLy (sweetly). Sugar? 

Gwen (superciliously). No, thank you. Sugar is not fashion- 
able any more. 

[Crcity looks angrily at her, takes up tongs again, and puts 
four lumps of sugar into the cup which she then places 
on salver that Merriman is holding. 

Crcity (severely). Cake, or bread and butter? 

Gwen (in a bored manner). Bread and butter, please. (CECILY 
is about to put bread and butter on tray.) Cake is rarely seen at 
the best houses, nowadays. 

[Crotty cuts a large slice of cake, and puts tt on MERRI- 
mAN’s tray; MerRIMAN moves to back of tree, picks up 
plate-stand, goes down L. of GWENDOLINE, places plate- 
stand beside her, hands tea, and puts cake on stand. Exit 
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Merriman into house. GWENDOLINE drinks the tea and 
makes a grimace, puts down cup at once, reaches out her 
hand for bread and butter, looks at it and finds it 1s 
cake, rises in indignation and moves C. 

GweEN (rises, crossing to table). You have filled my cup with 
lumps of sugar, and though I asked most distinctly for bread and 
butter, you have given me cake. (Both put down their cups.) I 
am known for the gentleness of my disposition, and the extraordi- 
nary sweetness of my nature, but I warn you, Miss Cardew, you 
may go too far. 

CECILY (rising). To save my poor, innocent, trusting boy from 
the machinations of any other girl, there are no lengths to which 
I would not go. 

Gwen. From the moment I saw you, I distrusted you. I felt 
that you were false and deceitful. I am never deceived in such 
matters. My first impressions of people are invariably right. 
(Stamping foot.) . 

Crecity. It seems to me, Miss Fairfax, that I am trespassing on 
your valuable time. No doubt you have many other ealls of a 
similar character to make in the neighbourhood. (GWENDOLINE 
goes away RB.) 

[Enter Jack from R, 

Gwen. Ernest! My own Ernest! ; 

JACK (advancing to R.c.). Gwendoline, darling! (Offers to 
kiss her.) 

GwEN (drawing back). A moment! May I ask if you are en- 
gaged to be married to this young lady? (Points to Crctny.) 

Jack (laughing). To dear little Cecily! Of course not! What 
could have put such an idea into your pretty little head? 

Gwen. Thank you. You may! (Offers her cheek.) 

CrciLy (very sweetly). I knew there must be some misunder- 
standing, Miss Fairfax. The gentleman whose arm is at present 
round your waist is my dear guardian, Mr. John Worthing. 

Gwen. I beg your pardon. (Moves back R.c.) 

Crowy. This is my uncle Jack. 

GWEN (receding). Jack! Oh! 

[Enter Atay from L. 

Crcity. Here is Ernest! 

AuLey (goes straight over to L. of CECILY without noticing any- 
one else). My own love! (Offers to kiss her.) 

Crcity (drawing back). A moment! Ernest, may I ask if you 
are engaged to be married to this young lady? 

Auey (looking round). To what young lady? Gwendoline! 


.’ 
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(Laughing). Of course not! What could have put such an idea 
into your pretty little head? 

Cecity. Thank you! (Presenting her cheek to be kissed.) You 
may. (AuLG@y kisses her.) 

GWEN (crosses c.). I felt there was some slight error, Miss 
Cardew. The gentleman who is now embracing you is my cousin, 
Mr. Algernon Moncrieff. 

Croity (breaking away from Auey). Algernon Moncrieff? 
Oh! (To Auey.) Are you called Algernon? 

Aue@y. I cannot deny it! 

Crecity. Oh! (Crosses to GWENDOLINE, the two girls move C. 
towards each other and put their arms round each other’s waists 
as if for protection.) 

Gwen. Is your name really John? 

JACK (standing rather proudly). I could deny it if I liked—I 
could deny anything if I liked. But my name certainly is John. 
It has been John for years. | 

Crcity (to GWENDOLINE). A gross deception has been practised 
on both of us. 

Gwen. My poor wounded Cecily! 

Crciuy. My sweet wronged Gwendoline! 

GwEN (slowly and seriously). You will call me sister, will you 
not? 

[They embrace; Jack and Auey groan and walk up and 
: down R. and L. 

CrciLy (rather brightly). There is just one question I would 
like to be allowed to ask my guardian. 

[ALey comes down L., JACK comes down R. 

Gwen. An admirable idea! Mr. Worthing, there is just one 
question I would like to be permitted to put to you. Where is 
your brother Ernest? We are both engaged to be married to your 
brother Ernest, so it is a matter of some importance to us to know 
where your brother Ernest is at present. 

Jack (slowly and hesitatingly). Gwendoline—Cecily. (Cross- 
ing c.) It is very painful for me to be forced to speak the truth. 
(Aucy sinks on u.c. sofa.) It is the first time in my life that I 
have ever been reduced to such a painful position, and I am really 
quite inexperienced in doing anything of the kind. However, I 
will tell you quite frankly that I have no brother Ernest. I have 
no brother at all. I never had a brother in my life. And I cer- 
tainly have not the smallest intention of ever having one in the 
future. (Aucy, who has been seated down L., turns m chair.) 

CrciLy (surprised). No brother at all? 
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JACK (cheertly). None! 

GwEN (severely approaching him). Have you never had a 
brother of any kind? 

Jack (pleasantly). Never. Not even of any kind. (Crossing 
L. to ALay and sitting R. of sofa B.C.) 

Gwen. I am afraid it is quite clear, Cecily, that neither of 
us is engaged to be married to anyone. (Crossing to CECILY C.) 

Crciuy. It is not a very pleasant position for a young girl to 
suddenly find herself in, is it? 

Gwen. Let us go into the house. (Taking CEcILY away up R.) 
They will hardly venture to come after us there. 

Cxcity. No, men are so cowardly, aren’t they? (Hxeunt into 
house with scornful look x.; AuGY kicks Jack, and Jack returns tt 
spttefully.) 

Jack. This ghastly state of things is what you call Bunbury- 
ing, I suppose. 

Auey. Yes, and a perfectly wonderful Bunbury it is. The 
most wonderful Bunbury I have ever had in my life. 

Jack. Well, you’ve no right whatsoever to Bunbury here. 

Auey. That is absurd. One has a right to Bunbury anywhere 
one chooses. Every serious Bunburyist knows that. 

Jack. Serious Bunburyists! Good Heavens! (Rises, crosses 
to Cc. and moves up Cc.) 

Auey (rising). Well, one must be serious about something, if 
one wants to have any amusement in life. I happen to be serious 
about Bunburying. What on earth you are serious about I haven’t 
got the remotest idea! About everything, I should faney. You 
have such an absolutely trivial nature. 

JACK (coming c.). Well, the only small satisfaction I have in 
the whole of this wretched business is that your friend Bunbury 
is quite exploded. You won’t be able to run down to the country 
quite so often as you used to do, Algy. And a very good thing, 
too. (JACK moves R.) 

Aucy. Your brother is a little off colour, isn’t he, dear Jack? 
You won’t be able to disappear to London quite so frequently as 
your wicked custom was. And not a bad thing either. 

JACK (coming c.). As for your conduct towards Miss Cardew, 
I must say that your taking in a sweet, simple, innocent girl like 
that, is quite inexcusable. To say nothing of the fact that she is 
my ward. 

Auey. I can see no possible defence at all for your deceiving 
a brilliant, clever, thoroughly experienced young lady like Miss 
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Fairfax. To say nothing of the fact that she is my cousin. (Sits R. 
end of settee.) 

Jack. I wanted to be engaged to Gwendoline, that is all. I 
love her. 

Auey. Well, I simply wanted to be engaged to Cecily. I adore 
her. 

Jack. There is certainly no chance of your marrying Miss 
Cardew. (Sits c.) ; 

Auey. I don’t think there is much likelihood, Jack, of you 
and Miss Fairfax being united. (Takes muffins and sits u.c.) 

Jack. How you can sit there, calmly eating muffins, when we 
are in this horrible trouble, I can’t make out. You seem to me to 
be perfectly heartless. 

Auey. Well, I can’t eat muffins in an agitated manner. The 
butter would probably get on one’s cuffs. One should always eat 
muffins quite calmly. It is the only way to eat them. 

Jack. I say it is perfectly heartless your eating muffins at all 
under the circumstances. 

Auey (JAcK sits c. after pouring tea). When I am in trouble 
eating is the only thing that consoles me. Indeed, when I am really 
in great trouble, as anyone who knows me intimately will tell you, 
I refuse everything except food and drink. At the present moment 
I am eating muffins because I am unhappy. Besides, I am par- 
ticularly fond of muffins. (Picks muffin dish up.) 

JacK (rising). Well, that is no reason why you should eat 
them all in that greedy way. (Takes muffin from Auey.) 

ALGY (picks up tea-cake dish, offering tea-cake, rising). I wish 
you would take tea-cake instead. I don’t like tea-cake. 

Jack. Good heavens! I suppose a man may eat his own 
muffins in his own garden. 

Auey. But you have just said it was perfectly heartless to 
eat muffins. 

Jack. I said it was perfectly heartless of you under the cir- 
cumstances. That is a very different thing. 

Aucy. That may be. But the muffins are the same. (They 
change plates, ALay goes to head of table.) 

Jack. Algy, I wish to goodness you would go. (Puts tea-cake 
on table.) 

Aucy. I cannot. (Sits on settee u.c.) I have just made ar- 
rangements with Dr. Chasuble to be christened at a quarter to six, 
under the name of Ernest. (Svts L.c. on sofa.) 

Jack (sits x. of table). My dear fellow, the sooner you give 
up that nonsense the better. (Pouring out tea.) I made arrange-, 
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ments this morning with Dr. Chasuble to be christened myself at 
5.30, and I naturally will take the name of Ernest. Gwendoline 
would wish it. We can’t both be christened Ernest, it would be 
absurd. Besides I have a perfect right to be christened if I like. 
There is no evidence at all that I ever have been christened by 
anybody. I should think it extremely probable I never was so, and 
so does Dr. Chasuble. It is entirely different im your case. You 
have been christened already. (Crossing B.C.) 

Auey. Yes, but I have not been christened for years. 

Jack. Yes, but you have been christened. That is the im- 
portant thing. 

ALGY. Quite so. (Rises and moves to him.) So I know my - 
constitution can stand it. If you are not quite sure about your 
ever having been christened, I must say I think it rather dangerous 
your venturing on it now. It might make you unwell. (Business 
simultaneously.) You can hardly have forgotten that someone very 
closely connected with you’ was very nearly earried off this week 
in Paris, by a severe chill. (JACK eats muffins again.) Jack, you 
are at the muffins again. I wish you wouldn’t. (Takes them.) I 
told you I was particularly fond of muffins. 

Jack. Algy, I have already told you to go. I don’t want you 
here. Why don’t you go? 

Auey (sits R.c.). I haven’t quite finished my tea yet. 

[Ring curtain down. Atay sits back of table and takes 
JAcK’s cup of tea and begins to drink it. 

Jack. You are drinking my tea. 

’ Aucy. It’s not your tea—you are eating my muffins 

Jack. They are not your muffins 

[Curtain down by this. Jack groans and sinks on to settee. 


ACTSIIT 


Scene—Morning-room at the Manor House. Double doors up R.C., 
window L., fireplace R., chair R. of table out toward o. 


GWENDOLINE and CECILY discovered. at window L. 


Gwen. The fact that they did not at once follow us into the 
house, as anyone else would have done, seems to me to show that 
they have some sense of shame left. 

Crcity. They have been eating muffins. That looks like re- 
pentance. 


Gwen. They’re looking at us—what effrontery ! 
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Crcity. They’re approaching; that’s very forward of them. 

[Jack passes window, followed by Atay. 

Gwen. Let us preserve a dignified silence. 

Cecity. Certainly. It’s the only thing to do now. (Both move 
down L.) 

[Enter Jack, R. of Atay, they whistle. 

Gwen. This dignified silence seems to produce an unpleasant 
effect. 

[ALGy moves down L., JACK moves down R.C. 

Crcity. Most distasteful! 

Gwen. But we will not be the first to speak. 

Crcity. Certainly not. 

GWEN (crossing c.). Mr. Worthing, I have something very par- 
ticular to ask you. Much depends on your reply. 

CrciLy (moving to Atay c.). Mr. Moncrieff, kindly answer me 
the following question—Why did you pretend to be my guardian’s 
brother ? 

Auay. In order that I might have an opportunity of meeting 
you. 

CECILY (crossing c. to GWENDOLINE; ALGY moves down L.). 
That certainly seems a satisfactory explanation, does it not? 
(JACK R.) ; 

GweEN (crossing to JacK, who comes down c.). Mr. Worthing, 
what explanation can you offer to me for pretending to have a 
brother? Was it in order that you might have an opportunity of 
coming up to town to see me as often as possible? 

JACK. Certainly, Miss Fairfax. 

[Jack and Auey both move together like Siamese twins in 
every movement until both say ‘‘Christened this after- 
noon.”’ First to front of sofa, then fold hands together, 
then raise eyes to ceiling, then sit on sofa, unfold hands, 
lean back, tilting up legs with both feet off ground, then 
twitch trousers above knee, a la dude, so as not to crease 
them; then both feet on ground, fald hands together on 
knees and look perfectly unconcerned. 

Gwen (moving to Crctry). Their explanations appear to be 
quite satisfactory. 

Gwen. You think we should forgive them? 

Pen Ven No, I mean, no. } (Together.) 

Gwen. True! I had forgotten. There are principles at stake 
that one cannot surrender. Which of us should tell them? The 
task is not a pleasant one, 
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Creciuy. Could we not both speak at the same time? 

Gwen. An excellent idea? Will you take the time from me? 

Cecity. Certainly. (Business of beating time.) 

GWEN (speaking together and facing their respective sweet- 

Crcity Jf hearts). Your Christian names are still an insuper- 
able barrier. That is all. 

JAcK. Will you take the time from me? (To ALey.) 

JACK | (speaking together). Our Christian names! Is that all? 

Auey J But we are going to be christened this afternoon. 

Gwen (crosses to JACK R.). For my sake you are prepared to 
do this terrible thing? 

Jack. I am! 

Crcity (to AtGy L.c.). To please me you are ready to face this 
fearful ordeal? 

Auey. I am! 

GwEN (R.c. to Cectuy). How absurd to talk of the equality of 
the sexes. Where questions of self-sacrifice are concerned, men are 
infinitely beyond us. 

Jack. We are! 

CreciLy (to GWENDOLINE). They have moments of physical 
courage of which we women know absolutely nothing. 

GweEN (to JAcK). Darling! (They embrace R.c.) 

Auey (to Crecity). Darling! (They embrace u.c.) 

[They fall into each other’s arms. Enter MERRIMAN R.C., 
coughs loudly on entering, seeing the situation. 

Mer. Ahem! Ahem! Lady Bracknell! 

Jack. Good heavens! 

[Enter Lapy BrackNnELL. The couples separate, Jack and 
GWENDOLINE move down R. Exit MreRRIMAN. 

Lapy B. Gwendoline! What does this mean? 

Gwen. Merely that I am engaged to be married to Mr. Worth- 
ing, Mamma. 

Lavy B. Sit down! (Points to her to sit on sofa R.c., turns to 
JACK.) Apprised, sir, of my daughter’s sudden flight by her trusty 
maid, whose confidence I purchased by means of a small coin, I 
followed her at once by a luggage train. Of course, Mr. Worthing, 
you will clearly understand that all communication between your- 
self and my daughter must cease immediately from this moment. 
On this point, as, indeed, on all points, I am firm. 

Jack. Iam engaged to be married to Gwendoline, Lady Brack- 
nell, (Sits beside GWENDOLINE.) 

Lapy B. You are nothing of the kind, sir. (Turns and sits, to 
Auey.) And now as regards Algernon—Algernon! 
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‘a, Yes, Aunt Augusta. (Crosses L.c., JACK moves and sits 
Beck 

Lapy B. May I ask if it is in this house that your invalid 
friend, Mr. Bunbury, resides? 

Auey. Oh, no! Bunbury doesn’t live here. Bunbury is some- 
where else at present. In fact, Bunbury is dead! 

Lapy B. Dead? When did Mr. Bunbury die? His death must 
have been extremely sudden. 

Avucy. Bunbury has exploded—I mean—Oh, I killed Bunbury 
this afternoon. (Look from Lapy BRACKNELL.) I mean poor Bun- 
bury died this afternoon. I should say the doctors found out that 
Bunbury could not live—so Bunbury died. (Auey holds CEciILy’s 
hand, JACK and GWENDOLINE R.) 

Lavy B. Really, he seems to have had great confidence in the 
opinion of his physicians. I am glad, however, that he made up 
his mind at the last to some definite course of action, and acted 
under proper medical advice. And now that we have buried Mr. 
Bunbury at last, may I ask, Mr. Worthing, who is that young lady 
whose hand my nephew Algernon is now holding in what seems 
to me a peculiarly unnecessary manner ? 

JACK (rising). That, Lady Bracknell, is Miss Cecily Cardew, 
my ward. 

[Lapy BRAcKNELL bows coldly to CEcILy. 

Auey. I am engaged to be married to Cecily, Aunt Augusta. 

Lapy B. I beg your pardon! 

Crecity. Mr. Moncrieff and I are engaged to be married, Lady 
Bracknell. 

Lapy B. (with a shiver). I do not know whether there is any- 
thing peculiarly exciting in the air of this part of Hertfordshire, 
but the amount of engagements that go on seems to me considerably 
above the proper average that statistics have laid down for our 
guidance. I think some preliminary enquiry on my part would 
not be out of place. Mr. Worthing, who is Miss Cardew? 

[Jack looks perfectly furious, but restrains himself. 

Jack (in a clear cold voice). Miss Cardew is the grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Cardew, of 149 Belgrave-square, 
S.W.; Gervase Park, Dorking, Surrey; and the Glen, Fifeshire, 
N.B. 

Lapy B. That sounds not unsatisfactory. Three addresses 
always inspire confidence, even in tradesmen. So far I am sat- 
isfied. 

Jack (c. very irritably). I have also in my possession, you 
will be pleased to hear, certificates of Miss Cardew’s birth, registra- 
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tion, baptism, whooping cough, vaccination, confirmation, and the 
measles, both the German and the English variety. 

Lavy B. (calmly). Ah! a life crowded with incident, I see. 
Though perhaps somewhat too exciting for a young girl. I am not 
myself in favor of premature experiences. (Rises, looks at her 
watch.) Gwendoline, the time approaches for our departure. We 
have not a minute to lose. (Rises and moves R.c.) As a matter of 
form, Mr. Worthing, I had better ask you if Miss Cardew has any 
little fortune. (GQWENDOLINE rises.) 

Jack. Oh, about a.hundred and thirty thousand pounds in the 
funds. That is all. (Lapy B. sits r.c.) Good-bye, Lady Brack- 
nell, so pleased to have seen you. 

Lapy B. A moment, Mr. Worthing. A hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds! And in the funds! Miss Cardew seems to be 
a most attractive young lady, now that I look at her. (Zo CEcILy.) 
Come here, dear. (CrcILyY goes across; JACK moves to back of 
sofa.) Sweet child, your dress is sadly simple, and your hair seems 
almost as Nature might have left it. But we ean soon alter all 
that. A thoroughly experienced French maid produces a mar- 
vellous result in a very brief space of time. JI remember recom- 
mending one to young Lady Lancing, and after three months her 
own husband did not know her. 

JACK (rR.c.) And after six months nobody knew her. 

Lapy B. Kindly turn round, sweet child. (CrEcILY turns com- 
pletely round.) Algernon! 

Auey. Yes, Aunt Augusta! (Moving R.c. to CEcILY.) 

Lapy B. There are distinct social possibilities in Miss Cardew. 

[Jack moves over to back of sofa. 

ALGyY (kissing Cuctuy). Cecily is the sweetest, dearest, prettiest 
girl in the whole world. And I don’t care two-pence about social 
possibilities. 

Lapy B. Never speak disrespectfully of society, Algernon. Only 
people who can’t get into it do that. (Zo Crciuy.) Dear child, of 
course you know that Algernon has nothing but his debts to depend 
upon. But I do not approve of mercenary marriages. When I 
married Lord Bracknell I had no fortune of any kind. But I never 
dreamed for a moment of letting that stand in my way. Well, I 
suppose I must give my consent. 

Auey. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 

Lavy B. Cecily, you may kiss me. 

CucILy (crosses to her, kisses her). Thank you, Aunt Augusta. 


Lavy B. The marriage, I think, had better take place quite 
soon. 
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Auey AND Crcity. Thank you, Aunt Augusta. (Moving u.c.) 

Lavy B. To speak frankly, I am not in favour of long engage- 
ments ; they give people the opportunity of finding out each other’s 
characters before marriage, which I think is never advisable. 

JACK (moves from back of sofa R. to R.c.). I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you, Lady Bracknell, but this engagement is quite 
out of the question. I am Miss Cardew’s guardian. She cannot 
marry without my consent until she comes of age. That consent 
I absolutely decline to give. 

Lavy B. Upon what grounds, may I ask? 

Jack. It pains me very much to have to speak frankly to you, 
Lady Bracknell, about your nephew, but I suspect him of being 
untruthful. 

Auey and Crcizy look at him in amazement. 

Lapy B. Untruthful! My nephew Algernon! Impossible! He’s 
an Oxonian. 

JACK (R.c.). I fear there can be no possible doubt about the 
matter. This afternoon, during my temporary absence in London, 
on an important question of romance, he obtained admission into 
my house by means of a false pretence of being my brother. Under 
an assumed name he succeeded in the course of the afternoon in 
alienating the affections of my only ward. He subsequently stayed 
to tea and devoured every single muffin. And what makes his con- 
duct all the more heartless is that he was perfectly well aware from 
the first that I have no brother and that I never had a brother, 
not even of any kind. I distinctly told him so myself yesterday 
afternoon. 

Lavy B. Ahem! Mr. Worthing, after careful consideration, I 
have decided to entirely overlook my nephew’s conduct to you. 
(To Cxctuy.) Come here, sweet child. (CrcILY goes over.) How 
old are you, dear? 

Cecity. Well, I am really only eighteen, but I always admit 
to twenty when I go to evening parties. 

Lavy B. (in a meditative manner). Well, it will not be very 
long before you are of age and free from the restraints of tutelage. 
So I don’t think your guardian’s consent, after all, a matter of 
any importance. 

Jack (R.C., coming down c.). Pray excuse me, Lady Bracknell, 
for interrupting you again, but it is only fair to tell you that, 
according to the terms of her grandfather’s will, Miss Cardew does 
not come legally of age till she is thirty-five. 

Lapy B. That does not seem to me to be a grave objection. 
Thirty-five is a very attractive age. London society is full of 
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women of the very highest birth who have, of their own free choice, 
remained thirty-five for years. 

CrciLy (crossing L. to ALay). Algy, could you wait for me till 
I was thirty-five? 

Auey. Of course I could, Cecily. You know I could. 

Cecity. Yes, I felt it instinctively, but I couldn’t wait all that 
time. 

Auey. Then what is to be done, Cecily? 

Crecity. I don’t know, Mr. Moncrieff. (CrEcILY moves up L. 
behind table; Atay moves to JACK L.C.) 

Lapy B. My dear Mr. Worthing, as Miss Cardew states posi- 
tively that she cannot wait till she is thirty-five—a remark which 
I am bound to say seems to me to show a somewhat impatient 
nature, I would beg you to reconsider your decision. 

JACK (R.c.). But my dear Lady Bracknell, the matter is en- 
tirely in your own hands. The moment you consent to my marriage 
with Gwendoline, I will most gladly allow your nephew to form an 
alliance with my ward. 

Lapy B. (rising and drawing herself wp). Mr. Worthing, you 
must be quite aware that what you propose is out of the question. 

[Jack and Auey walk up c. and down c. again. 

JAcK. Then a passionate celibacy is all that any of us can look 

forward to. (Moves over to back of u.c. chair to Crcty.) 
[ALGy and CECILY move up L.C. 

Lapy B. That is not the destiny I propose for Gwendoline. 
Algernon, of course, can choose for himself. (Pulls out her watch.) 
Come, dear. (GWENDOLINE rises.) We must be going. 

[Enter Dr. CHASUBLE R.C. 

Cuas. Is everything quite ready for the christenings? 

Lavy B. (R.c.). Christenings, sir? Is not that somewhat pre- 
mature? 

Cuas. (looking rather puzzled and pointing to Jack and ALGy). 
Both these gentlemen have expressed a desire for immediate chris- 
tening. (Both bow.) 

Lapy B. At their age? The idea is grotesque and irreligious! 
(To Auay). Algernon, I forbid you to be christened. I will not 
hear of such excesses. Lord Bracknell would be highly displeased 
if he learned that that was the way in which you wasted your time 
and money. 

Cuas. Am I to understand, then, that there are to be no 
christenings at all this afternoon? 

Jack. I don’t think that, as things now stand, it would be of 
any practical value to either of us, Dr. Chasuble. 
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Cuas. I am grieved to hear such sentiments from you, Mr. 
Worthing. I must return to the church at once. Indeed, I have 
just been informed by the pew-opener that for the last hour and 
a half Miss Prism has been waiting for me in the vestry. 

Lavy B. (starting). Miss Prism! Did I hear you mention a 
Miss Prism ? 

[JAcK crosses R. to GWENDOLINE, ALGY crosses L.C. to CECILY. 

Cuas. Yes, Lady Bracknell, I am on my way to join her. 

Lapy B. (anxiously). Pray allow me to detain you for a 
moment. This matter may prove to be one of vital importance to 
Lord Bracknell and myself. Is this Miss Prism a female of re- 
pellant aspect, remotely connected with education ? 

CuHAs. (somewhat indignantly). She is the most cultivated of 
ladies, and the very picture of respectability. 

Lapy B. (thoughtfully). It is obviously the same person. May 
I ask what position she holds in your household ? 

Cuas. (severely). I ama celibate, madam! (Moves up 1.) 

JACK (R., nterposing). Miss Prism has been for the last three 
years Miss Cardew’s esteemed governess and valued companion. 

Lavy B. I must see this Miss Prism at once. Let her be sent 
for. 

Cuas. (looking off). She approaches—she is nigh. 

[Enter Miss Prism R.c. hurriedly. 

Prism. I was told you expected me in the vestry, dear Canon. 
I have been waiting for you there for an hour and three quarters. 
(Catches sight of Lavy B., who has fixed her with a stony stare; 
Miss Prism grows pale and quails, looks anxiously round as tf 
desirous to escape.) 

Lavy B. (in a severe judicial voice). Prism! 

Prism (bowing her head in shame). Lady Bracknell! 

Lapy B. Come here, Miss Prism! (Miss Prism approaches c. 
inahumble manner.) Prism! Where is that baby? (General con- 
sternation; CHASUBLE starts back in horror; AuGy and JACK pre- 
tend to be anxious to shield CEcILY and GWENDOLINE from hearing 
a terrible scandal. Miss Prism makes no answer.) Thirty-four 
years ago, Prism, you left Lord Bracknell’s house, number 104, 
Grosvenor Street, in charge of a perambulator that contained a 
baby of the male sex. You never returned. A few weeks later, 
through the elaborate investigation of the Metropolitan Police, the 
perambulator was diccovered at midnight, standing by itself in a 
remote corner of Hyde Park. It contained the manuscript of a 
three volume novel of more than usually revolting sentimentality. 
(Miss Prism starts in involuntary indignation.) But the baby was 
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not there. Prism! Where is that baby? (Everyone looks at Miss 
PRISM. ) 

Prism. Lady Braknell, I admit with shame that I do not know. 
I only wish I did. The plain facts of the case are these. On the 
morning of the day you mention, a day that is forever branded on 
my memory, I prepared as usual to take the baby out in the per- 
ambulator. I had also with me, a somewhat old, but capacious hand- 
bag in which I intended to place the manuscript of a work of fiction 
that I had written during my few unoccupied hours. In a moment 
of mental abstraction, for which I can never forgive myself, I 
deposited the manuscript in the bassinette, and placed the baby in 
the handbag. (Crossing t.) 

Jack (has been listening attentively, comes c.). But where did 
you deposit the handbag? 

Prism. Do not ask me, Mr. Worthing. 

JACK. Miss Prism, this is a matter of no small importance to 
me. I insist on knowing where you deposited the handbag that con- 
tained the infant. 

Prism. In: the cloakroom at Victoria Station—the Brighton 
line. (Quste crushed, sinks into chair u.c.) 

Jack. I must retire to my room for a moment. (H£ait Jack 
EC.) 

Cuas. (crossing c. behind table to sofa). What do you think 
this means, Lady Bracknell? 

Lapy B. I dare not even suspect, Dr. Chasuble. (Noise heard 
overhead as if someone is throwing trunks about. Everyone looks 
up.) 

Crecity (looking up). Uncle Jack seems strangely agitated. 

Cuas. Your guardian has a very emotional nature. 

Lavy B. This noise is extremely unpleasant. (Noises heard 
overhead.) 

Cuas. (looking up). It has stopped now. (Goes up L.) 

Lavy B. I wish he would arrive at some conclusion. 

Gwen. This suspense is terrible. I hope it will last. 

[Enter Jack r.c. with black leather handbag in his hand. 

JACK (L.C., rushing over to Miss Prism, who is still seated u.c.). 
Ts this the handbag, Miss Prism? (Hands it to her.) Examine it 
carefully before you speak. The happiness of more than one life 
depends on your answer. 

Miss Prism. It seems to be mine. (Rises.) Yes, here is the 
injury it received through the upsetting of a Gower-street omnibus 
in younger and happier days. (Opens bag; in a more, confidential 
and more joyful voice.) And here, on the lock, are my initials. 
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The bag is undoubtedly mine. I am delighted to have it unex- 
pectedly restored to me. It has been a great inconvenience being 
without it all these years. 

JACK (in a pathetic voice). Miss Prism, more is restored to you 
than the handbag. I was the baby you placed in it. 

Miss P. (amazed). You? 

JACK (embracing her). Yes—mother! 

Miss P. (recowding in indignant astonishment). Mr. Worthing, 
I am unmarri¢d! 

Jack. Unmarried! I do not deny that this is a serious blow. 
But, after all, who has the right to cast a stone against one who 
has suffered? Cannot repentance wipe out an act of folly? Why 
should there be one law for men and another for women? Mother, 
I forgive you! (Throws bag to Dr. CuasuBLs, tries to embrace her 
again. ) 

Miss P. (after pause; still more indignant). Mr. Worthing, 
there is some error. (Pointing to Lapy BrackNELu.) There is the 
lady who ean tell you who you really are. (Retires L. and up to 
Dr. CHASUBLE up L.C., and talks to Dr. CHASUBLE.) 

Jack (after a pause). Lady Bracknell, I hate to seem inquisi- 
tive, but would you kindly inform me who I am? 

_ Lapy B. I am afraid that the news I have to give you will not 
altogether please you. (Rising and going up c.) You are the son 
of my poor sister, Mrs. Moncrieff, and consequently Algernon’s 
elder brother. 

Jack. Algy’s elder brother! Then I have a brother after all! 
I knew I had a brother! I always said I had a brother. Cecily, 
how could you have ever doubted that I had a brother. (Atay 
crosses to him.) Dr. Chasuble, my unfortunate brother! Gwen- 
doline, my unfortunate brother! 

Gwen (to Jack). My own! But what own are you? What is 
your Christian name now that you have become someone else? 

Jack. Good heavens! I had quite forgotten that point. Aunt 
Augusta, a moment. At the time when Miss Prism left me in the 
handbag, had I been christened already ? 

Lavy B. (coming down o., quite calmly). Every luxury that 
money could buy, ineluding christening, had been lavished on you 
by your fond and doting parents. 

Jack. Then I was christened! That is settled. Now, what 
name was I given? Let me know the worst. 

Lapy B. (after a pause). Being the eldest son, you were 


naturally christened after your father. 
AnVilR 5 
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Jack (irritably). Yes, but what was our father’s Christian 
name ? 

Lapy B. I remember now that the General was called Ernest. 

Gwen. Ernest! I felt from the first that you could have no 
other name. 

JACK Gwendoline, at last! 

CHAS Letitia, at last. 

PRISM ours Frederick, at last! 

ALGY Cecily, at last! 

Gwen. My own Ernest. 

Tableau. 
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JAMES Matruew Barrip 


ENGLAND’S TWENTIETH-CENTURY DRAMATISTS 
By E. H. C. OurruHant 


O F the English dramatists of the past half-century, 

Jones and Pinero began in the seventies and acquired 
fame in the eighties; Shaw and Wilde began in the nine- 
ties, and at once made themselves places of importance in 
the English theater; Barrie and Barker and Davies all be- 
gan in the same decade, but did not commence to gain honor 
till the next decade: while Hankin and Galsworthy began 
in the first decade of the new century, and at once became 
noteworthy. The four who belong to the past century have 
already been taken into consideration; the five whose great- 
ness is wholly of this century have yet to be passed in 
review. 

Barrie (b. 1860), now Sir James Barrie, ‘‘for services 
to literature,’’ stands alone among dramatists—not only 
among the dramatists of today, but among dramatists of all 
time. There has never been another like him. Already 
known as a story-writer, he first wooed the favors of the 
public as a writer of drama with Walker, London, in 1892; 
but it was not till 1902 that he came into his own with two of 
his most famous comedies, Quality Street and The Admir- 
able Crichton, the latter still held by some critics to be his 
best. Among the many that followed, that delightful child- 
drama, Peter Pan (1904), What Every Woman Knows 
(1908), and The Twelve-pound Look (1910) were perhaps 
the most successful; and among the still later ones, The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals and Dear Brutus (both 1917) are 
the most noteworthy. He is perhaps the most popular of 
English dramatists today (early in 1924 no less than five of 
his plays—Peter Pan, The Little Minister, The Will, What 
Every Woman Knows, and Alice-Sit-by-the Fire—were on 
the stage at commercial theaters at the same time, all of 
them in revivals) ; yet the qualities of Barrie do not at first 
glance strike one as likely to make for popularity. Nor are 
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they, most of them; but, as we noticed in the case of Wilde, 
characteristics hardly likely to win popularity are accom- 
panied by an amazingly fine sense of the theater, such as his 
other qualities would not have led one to expect. 

There is no one whose art is harder to define or to judge 
at its true value than Barrie. It is almost—in the strict 
sense of the word—inestimable. If there be one word that 
rushes to the tongue or pen, when we seek to describe Bar- 
rie, it is the word ‘‘whimsical.’? Whatever else he may or 
may not be, he is assuredly that. But also we must think 
of him as tender, as shrewd, as possessed of remarkable 
insight into human foibles and an immaculate kindness in 
his treatment of them, as sentimental, as impish (very, 
very impish), and as a master of the pawky humor of the 
Scot. The workmanship of his plays is exceedingly deft. 
I may perhaps explain the difference between Barrie and 
Wilde as being this, that the first is most artificially nat- 
ural, where Wilde is most naturally artificial. He ob- 
viously loves his characters; and that fact helps us to feel 
them true, whether they are or not. He is one of the mas- 
ters of the one-acter; but the descriptive matter in the pub- 
lished versions of these short pieces serves to take them 
out of the region of the acted play. For example, when, 
in Rosalind, he tells us the contents of the bag Rosalind is 
earrying, he is telling something that is not told or shown 
on the stage. They are delightful, these descriptions of 
his; but they do not belong to the acted play. They have 
almost as little to do with the drama as Shaw’s prefaces, 
which are written only to say what he was unable to say 
in his plays, or to explain things that he has said there 
inadequately. 

The whimsicality of Barrie and his almost unfair pathos 
are admirably illustrated in his absurdly named Dear 
Brutus. There we have various selected characters given 
the chance to live their lives again, the moral being ap- 
parently that our misfortunes are of our own making, and 
that we should do no better at the second attempt than at 
the first; but, if that be the moral, it is not consistently ap- 
plied, since we see that one of the persons of the play would 
have been a happier and a better man in other cireum- 
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stances. It isa very delightful play, which it is impossible 
to imagine anyone but Barrie having written. 

The Admirable Crichton is an entertaining study of a 
titled family and the family butler. The whole party, with 
a clergyman and a maidservant, is wrecked on an island 
out of the beaten track. There social distinctions count 
for naught, and the deferential butler, as the ablest man of 
the party, takes the leading position and is treated as a 
king by the others. Every one of the women—the maid 
and three ladies, Mary, Catherine, and Agatha—wishes to 
marry him. He selects Lady Mary, whose father is de- 
lighted by the honor done his daughter; but just then a 
ship arrives off the island. Lady Mary, foreseeing the 
end to her romance, urges Crichton (the butler) not to 
acquaint the ship with their presence; but he, also recog- 
nizing the consequences, insists on ‘‘playing the game.’’ 
When an officer lands from the ship, Lord Loam at once 
resumes his place of authority, and Crichton becomes the 
servant once more. The final act shows Crichton faithful 
to his trust, and maintaining complete silence in regard 
to the events on the island. 

That is the story; and it is easy to find flaws in it. It 
ean hardly be said that the subservience of the titled folk 
on the island is altogether natural. Equality might have 
been understandable; but the assumption by Crichton of 
absolute rule and the cheerful acceptance of that rule by 
all the others will not appeal to many people as coming 
within the bounds of possibility, nor his wearing of a regal 
garb, nor the descent of Lady Mary, previously the proud- 
est of the proud, to the mentality, the outlook, and the 
vocabulary of the domestic servant, as shown in the fol- 
lowing dialogue between her and Crichton, when she is 
waiting on him as he partakes of his lonely meal (because 
he is too lordly to eat with the others). 


CricHton. Polly, you are a very smart girl. 

Lapy Mary. La! 

Cricuton. And I’m not the first you’ve heard it from, I’ll 
swear. 

Lapy Mary. Oh, Gov.! 

CricHton. Got any followers on the island, Polly? 
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Lapy Mary. Certainly not. 

CricHTon. I thought that perhaps John or Ernest—— 

Lapy Mary. I don’t say that it’s for want of asking. 

The descriptive directions—‘‘brindling’’ (whatever that 
may mean: I presume it is a misprint for ‘‘bridling’’), 
‘‘but naturally gratified’; ‘‘wriggling’’; ‘‘tossing her 
head’’; and ‘‘tilting her nose’’—are meant to indicate to 
how great an extent Lady Mary has assimilated the attitude 
of the female domestic; but they cannot make us feel that 
she would have so developed under the circumstances—or, 
indeed, in any circumstances. And this is one who is de- 
scribed as able to ‘‘make you seem so insignificant that you 
feel you might be swept away with the erumb-brush!’’ How 
delightful, by the way, is the description of the elder of 
her two sisters as ‘‘two years lazier than Agatha!’’ She 
is two years more capable of truly aristocratic immobility. 

Harley Granville Barker (b. 1877) was an actor at an 
early age and made his début as a dramatist as early as 
1899. In 1904 he collaborated with Laurence Housman in 
the production of one of the most charming fantasies to be 
found in any literature, Prunella, the poetry of which may 
perhaps be attributable rather to his colleague than to him- 
self. We see the more characteristic Barker in the three 
fine prose plays that followed it—The Voysey Inheritance, 
1905, Waste, 1907, The Madras House, 1909. 

The first-named of these three presents a vivid picture 
of an English middle-class family. This is an exceptionally 
fine drama, spoiled by the manufactured ending. The 
author presents us with a real problem, and shirks the 
answer. The son of a solicitor finds himself the inheritor 
of his respected father’s rascalities, and has to accept the 
burden. Here is an absorbingly interesting situation; and 
the author has settled the difficulty by a lucky external in- 
tervention! That lame and impotent conclusion lets us 
down with a thud. It prevents The Voysey Inheritance 
from being his best play, regarded merely from the dra- 
matic point of view. 

Waste is a drama of great force, with some admirable 
character drawing. In it a statesman of high ideals and 
attainments is ruined by the death of his mistress under 
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an illegal operation. The play proceeds to the statesman’s 
Suicide; and the expressed verdict is ‘‘Oh, . .. the 
waste!’’ It is greatly to Barker’s honor that he has done 
that exceptionally rare thing, impressed us with a sense of 
the greatness of a man declared to be great; but he would 
have done still better had he bestowed upon him a humanity 
that would have engaged our sympathies. As it is, the man 
leaves us cold. 

The Madras House is one of the most extraordinary 
English plays of modern times. I remember its first pro- 
duction, when it was given for three performances in Lon- 
don. I saw the second. The first had apparently run a 
bit too long; so, for the second, Barker cut out the refer- 
ence in the final scene to an occurrence in the second act 
which one of the press critics had declared to afford the 
only shred of connection between the various parts of the 
play. This was the enlightenment vouchsafed to the audi- 
ence as to who was responsible for the trouble in which one 
of the female employers of the firm, the Madras House, 
found herself in Act IJ. That seemed to me a piece of 
deliberate perversity on the author’s part. The play in- 
deed is almost utterly formless; and that is not its only 
fault, for it ends with a long and wearisome conversation ; 
yet it is, on the whole, remarkably attractive and exhilarat- 
ing. We are presented with two possible solutions of the 
sex question which inevitably arises in big establishments 
where men and women work together: the one, to separate 
the sexes; the other, to raise the moral tone. There is 
another theme, which cannot be said to mingle with this, 
for the two are kept quite distinct: this is the sale of the 
business to an American, Eustace Perrin State, who is, I 
may remark, the most perfect representative of one type 
of American business man to be found in the whole range 
of drama. His combination of a strong money-making 
spirit with a nebulous idealistic philosophy is deliciously 
amusing and completely true. It is a play of capital 
scenes and excellent characterization. Especially humor- 
ous is the faithful picture of the Huxtable family, with its 
half-dozen girls, every one of whom, in turn, points out to 
the visitor the splendid view over the Crystal Palace which 
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they enjoy; and, though less amusing, equally true and more 
striking is the second act treating of some of the difficulties 
incidental to the running of a big emporium. 

We see at its completest in this play the fact that Barker 
is above all else an experimentalist—especially in form. 
There is no other of whom that is to be said in anything 
like the same degree. His experimentalizing is certainly 
not always successful; but it is always bold. His main 
influence has unquestionably been Shaw. That is not un- 
natural, considering how much Barker has had to do with 
Shaw. But he is no imitator. If he were, he would 
scarcely be worth considering. One respect in which he 
followed Shaw, and in which he had the companionship of 
Barrie, is in the long-winded descriptive introductions pre- 
fixed to his scenes in the printed works. To a far greater 
extent than Shaw does he heap upon us accumulations of 
details that have nothing to do with the play itself. He 
evidently thinks that by doing so he will enable us to realize 
more perfectly the surroundings and the people; but, from 
the point of view of acting drama, itis not honest. It is not 
playing the game. And yet in some ways Barker’s stage- 
directions are so illuminating that their omission would 
be a sheer loss. 

He is a dramatist of exceeding subtlety. The old play- 
wright’s trick of driving a point home for your under- 
standing he despises. He does not overemphasize: he, 
rather, underemphasizes, and leaves you to ascertain for 
yourself the full measure of importance to be attached to 
what is said. In his dialogue also there is an absolute 
originality. His conversation is at times so real as to seem 
unnatural. There is an inconsequentiality about it, a lack 
of connection more apparent than real, that sometimes 
leaves us gasping. Would any other writer than Barker 
have made Mr. State reply to the assertion that he is a poet 
with the words ‘‘I never wrote one in my life, sir’’?? The 
mental association is indirect, as we have it in life with 
those who are not clear thinkers, and not clear and dis- 
tinct, as we expect to find it in literature. It needed bold- 
ness to give State’s answer in that form; and the proof of 
the boldness is that you cannot fail to notice it; but Barker 
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has no lack of boldness. His humor—and he has a great 
deal of it—is largely a humor of mental inconsequentiality 
or indefiniteness—I do not mean on his part, but on the part 
of his characters. And by this peculiar and distinctive 
humor Barker throws into relief the personalities of the 
people of his plays. But he never makes them farcical: 
he regards them with too much respect for that. He has 
sympathy for their deficiencies. Yet he gives, on the whole, 
an impression of coldness; and, for all his sincerity, he 
does not move us. His women are passionless. It only 
remains to say that he is as great as an actor and a pro- 
ducer as he is asa dramatist. He is therefore the greatest 
all-round genius connected with the English theater today. 

Among the dramatists whose careers belonged in part 
to the 19th century, I must not omit a notice of the verse- 
dramatist, Stephen Phillips (1867-1915), whose Paolo and 
Francesca, though it may have been overrated on its first 
production, is now quite undeservedly forgotten. It is not 
only written in delightful verse, but is also a good acting 
play, as it was almost certain to be in view of the fact that 
Phillips was an actor. And there is one other who must 
find a place—Hubert Henry Davies (1869-1917), whose 
first play was written in 1898 and acted in 1899. 

Davies, like Barrie, though less markedly, stands apart 
from the regular theatrical currents, yet possesses a very 
clearly indicated sense of the theater. In perfection of 
form his equal is not to be found among the other Englsh 
dramatists of his time: He achieved a quite remarkable 
feat in that, writing comedy that might be described as 
conventional, he put into it so much of his own artistic 
personality as to make of it something that no one else 
could have done. And even if it be thought conventional, 
one yet fails to find in it the standard artificialities in situa- 
tion and idea of the ordinary theatrical production. His 
humor too is genuine humor, yet humor almost peculiar to 
himself. It is not particularly brilliant; but it is highly 
entertaining: it is the class of humor that makes one 
laugh—by which I do not mean that it is in the nature of 
horseplay, such as inferior dramatists think essential for 
purposes of laughter. Much of it consists of the presen- 
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tation of the ludicrous (but not farcical) sayings and do- 
ings of people who, whether ordinary or not, are not un- 
natural. His wit, like his humor, pertains to the obvious, 
is based on the obvious, and yet is not commonplace. And 
always there is genuine feeling, kindliness, sympathy. His 
comedies are comedies of character; and there was one 
particular type of character in which he specialized—a type 
found nowhere else in such perfection—that of the empty- 
headed woman, incapable of consistency or sequential 
thought. We have her in Lady Gorringe’s Necklace, in 
Lady Epping’s Lawsuit, in The Mollusc. The author was 
very fortunate in having in Mary Moore an actress ideally 
perfect in the playing of such parts. One cannot imagine 
anyone else getting so much out of them. His other char- 
acters too are extremely well felt and portrayed; but it is 
the figures of these vague, indefinite women that stand out 
in the memory. One cannot easily forget, for example, 
Mrs. Gorringe’s amusing narration and reconstruction of 
the scene of the theft of her necklace—a piece of circum- 
stantiality delightfully true to the character. 

His best plays are Lady Gorringe’s Necklace and Cousin 
Kate (both 1903), Captain Drew on Leave (1905), The 
Mollusc (1907), Doormats (1912), and his last production, 
The Outcast (1914), in which he seemed to be entering on 
an entirely new phase of his career. His mastery of form 
and his economy of cast are shown in his two best, The 
Mollusc, which has four characters, and Doormats, which 
has five. (Doormats, by the way, are people who are gov- 
erned, those on whom the boots wipe themselves; and a 
mollusc is one who will use force to resist pressure, in 
order to do nothing, ‘‘when it would be so much easier to 
do something.’’) The Mollusc is the most perfect of all 
his works; and it should suffice to keep his name alive, if 
merit be any sufficient reason. 

Of the British dramatists who have begun their careers 
this century, the three most noteworthy are St. John Han- 
kin, John Galsworthy, and St. John Ervine. (The last- 
named of these is considered elsewhere, as a product of 
Northern Ireland.) There are a few others of whom men- 
tion must be made—the realists, Stanley Houghton (author 
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of Hindle Wakes), Harold Brighouse, Allen Monkhouse, 
Elizabeth Baker (author of Chains, and of nothing else of 
any account), and Githa Sowerby (another one-play woman, 
author of Rutherford and Son; the writer of tragedy, John 
Masefield (author of Nan) ; the society satirists and writers 
of comedy, Arnold Bennett (author of The Great Adven- 
ture, which is a dramatization of his story Buried Alive) 
and Somerset Maugham (author of that very cynical piece 
of work, Our Betters, and of many other pieces of varying 
merit); a couple of promising moderns in Halkett Glover 
and ©. K. Munro, both of them with strongly realistic 
tendencies; and that cynical realist, the American-born 
Harold Chapin, whose early death was a considerable loss 
to English drama. Then too there are the verse drama- 
tists—the absurdly overrated and essentially commonplace 
John Drinkwater, whose Abraham Lincoln may have been 
very good business, but is very poor drama; the far more 
impressive and vital Gordon Bottomley; and the author 
of that colorful work, Hassan, James Elroy Fleeker, who, 
like so many before him, had to die to find fame. Hassan 
offers great opportunity for pageantry; but also it is both 
drama and poetry. It is never safe to predict; but those 
who are alive fifty years hence will probably find Hassan 
not altogether forgotten, when the plays of John Drink- 
water have long passed into the limbo of the worthless. 
Hankin was born in 1860 and committed suicide in 1909. 
He was not a great dramatist; but he is not to be passed 
over as unimportant. He was a follower of Wilde; but 
also he was a part of the pioneer movement of the early 
years of the century. He did not give us very much—only 
five full-length plays and a one-acter. Of the five, The T’'wo 
Mr. Wetherbys, the earliest (1903), shows the good reputa- 
tion of the one Mr. Wetherby and the bad reputation of the 
other to be equally undeserved. The Return of the Prodt- 
gal (1905) gives us the home-coming of a prodigal, who is 
made much of and goes off again all the better (financially) 
for his visit. Charity Begins at Home (1906) presents us 
with a most entertaining picture of an attempt to extend 
the bounds of hospitality, with its lamentable failure. The 
Cassilis Engagement (1907) shows how a worldly-wise 
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mother breaks off the engagement of her son with a music- 
hall artist by encouraging it. In The Last of the De Mul- 
lins (1908), the best of all, an old family that has run to 
seed, and also out of male seed, drives out of its life the 
daughter who has a spirit of independence, and is in turn 
rejected by her when it wishes to take her back again, when 
she provides an heir. They are all interesting plays; but 
none of them is supremely interesting, because there is a 
lack of the element of surprise: one always knows what is 
bound to happen. Hankin’s endings are more true than 
effective. They are quite the right thing; but the right 
thing, in its inconclusiveness, is not always exhilarating. 
There has usually been a disturbing element which has 
given the play its ratson-d’étre, and the elimination of this 
puts the family circle back where it was before. It is a 
termination that is quite logical, but not at all exciting. 

Hankin has a couple of other deficiencies. His stage 
technique, though not quite so erude or so careless as that 
of his master, Wilde, is apt to incline toward the old absurd 
conventions; and, though his characters are the result of 
close observation and sound understanding, they do not 
impress one as being altogether alive; and that is, I think, 
because Hankin is destitute of real feeling. 

The deplorable tendency of Shaw and Barker and 
Barrie to give, in what purport to be stage directions, an 
amount of information that has nothing to do with the 
stage is not shared by Hankin; but, realizing that, in order 
to transfer the stage scenes fully to the imagination of the 
reader, one must do more than give such a bare outline 
of movements as used to characterize acting editions, he 
describes his scenes quite accurately and lets us know how 
every character reacts to the occurrence in which they 
have part. It is not too much to describe his stage direc- 
tions as a model of what such things should be. 

John Galsworthy (b. 1867) is unquestionably, or at least 
was in the early stages of his career, influenced greatly 
by Gerhart Hauptmann. If Der Biberpelz did not actually 
inspire The Silver Bow (1906), the one was certainly 
closely akin to the other; but of the influence of Die Weber 
on Strife (1909) there can be absolutely no doubt whatever. 
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The Silver Box, Galsworthy’s first, is one of his best. 
Of the many that have followed since, the most noteworthy 
are Joy (1907), Strife, Justice (1910), The Eldest Son 
(1912), The Fugitive (1913), The Mob (1914), The Skin 
Game (1920), Loyalties (1923), and The Forest (1924). 
There are people who rate Joy above all the later work. I 
am not among them: to me it seems one of his weakest. 
The Silver Box and The Pigeon and The Fugitive also 
have their special admirers; but it is Strife that would 
probably have most suffrages, if it came to a vote by the 
educated. This is a story of a conflict between Capital and 
Labor; but it is also a conflict between two individual wills— 
that of the leader of the employer, Anthony, and that of 
the leader of the workers, Roberts. When the latter has 
to quit the counsels of the men, in consequence of his wife’s 
death, they break away, and agree to less exacting terms, 
while the council of the employers, similarly throwing over 
old Anthony, accepts the compromise. So the two strong 
men, opponents, are left to sympathize with one another as 
best they may. This drama is well built, holds the interest, 
manages its crowds well, and shows admirable restraint 
(which is one of Galsworthy’s invariable characteristics). 

Justice is somewhat too much of a thesis play. Falder, 
the victim, arouses our pity; but the play would have been 
stronger had the man been less weak. The first act of The 
Pigeon contains some of the dramatist’s best work. The 
play raises the question, What shall Society do with its 
failures? but it provides no answer. The character of the 
vagrom Ferrand is very truthfully limned; but the play is, 
to me at least, unsatisfying. The impression made by 
The Fugitive is unpleasant; nor are we forced to accept 
it by a sense of its truth and inevitability. The troubles 
of its heroine are too much a matter of manufacture, too 
little a matter of destiny, to arouse either interest or sym- 
pathy in any marked degree. The Skin Game and Loyalties 
are both very interesting; and yet both leave something 
to be desired. The Eldest Son is not great drama; but it 
has a good basic dramatic idea. A landowner has just 
forced one of his gamekeepers to marry a girl the man 
has got into trouble, when he discovers that his own son 
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and heir ought, by a parity of reasoning, to be forced to 
marry his mother’s maid. I have mentioned this play last 
because it is so typical of the lines on which Galsworthy 
builds his plays. He looks for contrasts; he makes them 
his subjects; he stresses them so as to make us see them 
in all their bearings. We notice the method in The Silver 
Box, where we are made to perceive the difference between 
the rich and the poor in the eyes of the law; we see it in 
Strife in the respective pictures of the lives of rich and 
poor and in the difference in all that the struggle means 
to the two classes; so too in The Skin Game; so too in 
Loyalties. No one could wish more ardently than Gals- 
worthy to be scrupulously fair; but none the less the mere 
institution of the contrast shows where his sympathies lie; 
and sometimes, as in The Fugitive, he has allowed his preju- 
dices to color the picture out of all resemblance to fact. 
As a rule, however, he makes a point of holding the scales 
as evenly as could be wished and of stating all that is to be 
said on either side of the question he raises. He judges 
none, blames none, does not (as a rule) denounce the evils 
he depicts, scarcely even protests against them. The 
deliberateness of this attitude detracts from his work as 
art; the self-consciousness of his impartiality tends to 
bore one. 

Next to this pose of fairness, his most characteristic 
trait is perhaps his restraint. He fears to show emotion, 
fears lest his language may become rhetorical, fears to 
seem theatrical, fears to ‘‘let himself go.’’ The result is 
that his plays evince a lack of spontaneity. He knows that 
the greatest art is the art whieh conceals itself; but he is 
not a great enough artist to achieve it. He conveys to us 
but a tithe of the pity which he feels. We realize rather 
his austerity than his compassion. 

His characters are well conceived; but they have the 
defects of his qualities. They all seem to be afflicted with 
a most laudable desire to be exceedingly fair. That, un- 
fortunately, is not a common characteristic of mankind. 
He has an unusual faculty for suiting the language to the 
character (in other words, the language is dramatic) ; but 
often the expression is banal enough. His humor is rather 
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deliberate and not very subtle. He is a very:good dramatist 
of today; but I cannot think that he will be amongst the 
dramatists of the future. He has great sincerity, but little 
imaginative vision. He is careful to give us both sides of 
life; but he does not give us life itself. None of his char- 
acters is either wholly good or wholly bad; but neither is 
any of them wholly real. He does excellent work; but it is 
hard to be enthusiastic over his plays. 


GatswortHy’s THEorY AND Practice or Dramatic ART 


In a volume of collected essays on various subjects ? 
Galsworthy has given his readers what he modestly terms 
Some Platitudes Concerning Drama. To read this essay 
is to be reminded of Pope’s definition of wit as ‘‘ What all 
have thought, but none so well exprest.’? Though the mat- 
ter may be platitudinous, the manner is original, and it par- 
takes of the lucidity, the smoothness, and the succinetness 
which set Mr. Galsworthy’s work in the class of that of a 
serious artist. 

In addition to his requirement that a drama must have 
‘‘a spire of meaning’’ the author sets forth the fashions 
in which the playwright may build his spire: 

‘‘Now in writing plays, there are, in this matter of the 
moral, three courses open to the serious dramatist. The 
first is: To set definitely before the public that which it 
wishes to have set before it, the views and codes of life by 
which the public lives, and in which it believes. 

‘“‘The second course is: To definitely set before the 
public those views and codes of life by which the drama- 
tist himself lives, those theories in which he himself be- 
lieves.... 

‘‘There is a third course: To set before the public no 
cut-and-dried codes, but the phenomena of life and char- 
acter, selected and combined, but not distorted, by the 
dramatist’s outlook, set down without fear, favor, or preju-. 
dice, leaving the public to draw such poor moral as nature 
may afford. This third method requires a certain detach- 
ment; it requires a sympathy with, a love of and a curiosity 
as to, things for their own sake; it requires a far view, to- 

1Galsworthy: The Inn of Tranquillity. Scribners. 
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gether with patient industry, for no immediately practical 
result.’’ 

It is this third method which Galsworthy has selected, 
and to which he has held with more success than com- 
monly attends the pursuit of a literary ideal. Besides a 
spire of meaning, and what may be termed the point of 
view from which the writer makes that spire visible to his 
public, the essay contains other ‘‘platitudes’’ on the quali-~ 
ties of good drama, such as a plot built out of ‘‘the inter- 
play of circumstances on temperament, and temperament 
on circumstances,’’ and good dialogue, and of this second 
he says: 

“The art of writing true dramatic dialogue is an austere 
art, denying itself all license, grudging every sentence de- 
voted to the mere machinery of the play, suppressing all 
jokes and epigrams severed from character, relying for 
fun and pathos on the fun and tears of life. From start to 
finish good dialogue is hand-made, like good lace; clear, of 
fine texture, furthering with each thread the harmony and 
strength of the design, to which all must be subordinated.”’ 

Mr. Galsworthy is not one of those easy-going artists 
who feel that talent makes training unnecessary, or that it 
is a substitute for careful design and finished workmanship. 
How well his practice accords with his theory of play-writ- 
ing is shown in his plays. Practically all critics agree in 
calling Strife his masterpiece, with Justice and The Silver 
Box next to it in excellence. Both of the two latter plays 
deal with the workings of the courts. The Stlver Bow 
shows justice frustrated by the manipulation of its ma- 
chinery. Justice exposes its inherent lack of the spirit to 
justify its name. 

In The Silver Bow, the curtain rises on the Barthwicks’ 
dining room with the silver cigarette box, as well as the 
whisky and soda set out on the table. Into the empty 
room Jack Barthwick almost falls. The stage direction 
states: He ts in evening dress and opera hat, and carries in 
his hand a sky-blue velvet lady’s reticule. 

Jack. Hello! I’ve got home all ri—(defiantly). Who says 
I sh’d never’ve opened th’ door without ’sistance. (He staggers in, 
fumbling with the reticule. A lady’s handkerchief and purse of 
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crimson silk fall out.) Serve her joll’ well right—everything drop- 
pin’ out—th’ cat. I’ve scored her off—I’ve got her bag. (He 
swings the reticule.) Serve her joll’ well right. (He takes a cigar- 
ette out of the silver box and puts it in his mouth.) Never gave 
tha’ fellow anything! (He hunts through all his pockets and pulls 
a shilling out: it drops and rolls away. He looks for tt.) Beastly 
shillng! (He looks again.) Base ingratitude! Absolutely nothing. 
(He laughs.) Mus’ tell him I’ve got absolutely nothing. (He 
lurches through the door and down a corridor. and presently re- 
turns, followed by JoNnES, who is advanced in liquor. JONES, who is 
about thirty years of age, has hollow cheeks, black circles around 
his eyes, and rusty clothes. He looks as though he might be unem- 
ployed, and enters in a hangdog manner.) 

Jack. Sh! Sh! Sh! Don’t you make a noise whatever you do. 
Shu’ the door an’ have a drink. (Very solemnly.) You helped me 
open the door—I’ve got nothin’ for you. This is my house. My 
father’s name’s Barthwick; he’s a member of Parliament—Liberal 
member of Parliament: I’ve told you that before. Have a drink! 
(He pours out whisky and drinks it up.) I’m not drunk—(Sub- 
siding on a sofa.) Tha’s all right. Wha’s your name? My name’s 
Barthwick, so’s my father’s: I’m a Liberal too—Wha’re you? 

JONES (in a thick, sardonic voice). I’m a bloomin’ Conserva- 
tive. My name’s Jones. My wife works ’ere; she’s the char; she 
works ’ere. 

Jack. Jones? (He laughs.) There’s ’nother Jones at College 
with me. I’m not a Socialist myself; I’m a Liberal—there ve-lill 
difference because of the principles of the Lib—Laiberal Party. 
We’re all equal before the law—tha’s rot, tha’s silly. (Laughs.) 
Wha’ was I about tosay? Give me some whisky. (JoNES gives him 
the whisky he desires together with a squirt of syphon.) Wha’ I 
was goin’ to tell you was—I’ve had a row with her. (He waves the 
reticule.) Have a drink, Jones—sh’d never have got in without 
you. Don’ care who knows I’ve scored her off. Th’ cat! (He 
throws his feet wp on the sofa.) Don’ you make a noise, whatever 
you do. You pour out a drink—you make yourself good long 
drink—you take cigarette—you take anything you like. Sh’d never 
have got in without you. (Closing his eyes.) You’re a Tory— 
you’re a Tory Socialist. I’m a Liberal myself—have a drink—I’m 
an excel’nt chap. 

[His head drops back. He, smiling, falls asleep and JoNES 
stands looking at him; then snatching up JAcK’s glass, 
he drinks it off. He picks the reticule from JAcK’s shart- 
front, holds it to the light and smells at it. 

A-VII—6 
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Jones. Been on the tiles and brought ’ome some of yer cat’s 
fur. 

[He stuffs it into Jackx’s breast pocket. 

JACK (murmuring). I’ve scored you off! You cat! 

[Jones looks arownd him furtively; he pours out whisky and 
drinks tt. From the silver box he takes a cigarette, puffs 
at it and drinks more whisky. There is no sobriety left 
in him, 

JONES. Fat lot 0’ things they’ve got ’ere! (He sees the crim- 
son purse lying on the floor.) More cat’s fur. Puss, puss! (He 
fingers tt, drops it on the tray and looks at Jack.) Calf! Fat calf! 
(He sees his own presentment in a mirror. Lifting his hands with 
fingers spread, he stares at it; then looks again at Jack, clenching 
his fist as if to batter in the sleeping, smiling face. Suddenly he 
tilts the rest of the whisky into the glass and drinks it. Wath cun- 
ning glee he takes the silver box and purse and pockets them.) I'll 
. seore you off too, that’s wot I’ll do. 

[He gives a little snarling laugh and lurches to the door. His 
shoulder rubs against the switch; the light goes out. 
There is a sound as of a closing outer door. 

(The Curtain Falls) 


Here in a brief scene are presented two poor specimens 
of two different social classes. Broadly speaking they have 
behaved in the same fashion. There will be, one foresees, 
consequences of Jack’s taking the lady’s purse and reticule, 
and of Jones’ carrying off the silver box and the purse. 
The lives of these two men will both go into the same 
moral pattern, both point to the same spire of meaning. 

Morning shows Jack still sleeping in the dining room 
when Mrs. Jones and the housemaid come in to clean up. 
The maid is telling Mrs. Jones that her husband was around 
after she left yesterday, probably to beg money from her 
for drink. Wheeler, the maid, is urging Mrs. Jones to leave 
her husband. ‘‘I could never see why,’’ she says, ‘‘ because 
a man’s married to you he should knock you about.”’ 

Mrs. Jones agrees that she ought not to put up with it, 
but she excuses him because he has had a hard time being 
out of work. ‘‘It preys on his mind’’ she says. She is 
gentle and her attitude toward her own misfortunes is 
almost impersonal. The butler who comes in later repeats 
the maid’s advice that Mrs. Jones get a witness and go to 
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court the next time Jones hits her. Présently he discovers 
that the cigarette box is gone. Jack has meanwhile 
wakened and left the room urging Mrs. Jones not to men- 
tion finding him there. 

A little later Mr. and Mrs. Barthwick are at breakfast. 
Mrs. Barthwick is bewailing the lack of patriotism in the 
Socialists and Labor men. They are selfish, not like the 
upper classes, she says. ‘‘They simply want what we’ve 
got.’’ Mr. Barthwick cannot give all his attention to the 
defense of his Liberal principles because he has just opened 
a letter containing an acknowledgment of money paid to 
cover a check his son had cashed at a tailor shop, and which 
the bank had returned as worthless. Jack avoids discussing 
the matter by pleading that he has a headache, and his 
mother solicitously takes him off to rest. 

Just then the butler comes in looking for Jack, and 
rather reluctantly tells Barthwick Senior that a young lady 
wants to see his son. Barthwick insists on interviewing 
the visitor himself, and she is, of course, the owner of the 
blue reticule and crimson purse. After a rather stormy 
session, to which Jack is called, the boy finds the reticule, 
but not the purse. Barthwick, senior, of course, repays the 
unknown visitor her eight pounds, and then says to his 
son: ‘‘You don’t seem to have any principles. You—you’re 
one of those who are a nuisance to society; you—you’re 
dangerous! . . . Why a poor man who behaved as you’ve 
done—d’you think he’d have had any mercy shown him? 
You and your sort are (he speaks with feeling) a nuisance 
to the community. Don’t ask me to help you next time. 
You’re not fit to be helped.’’ 

To this the son answers fiercely, ‘‘You wouldn’t have 
helped me this time, if you hadn’t been scared the thing 
would get into the papers. Where are the cigarettes?”’ 
And this last inquiry, of course, shifts the center of interest 
to the missing’ box. 

Barthwick, being told all that the butler knows of its 
disappearance, sends for Mrs. Jones. He says he has heard 
she is in poor circumstances, and will give her every chance. 
‘‘Tf we are not able to do much for them, we are bound to 
have the greatest sympathy for the poor,’’ he declares. 
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The interview brings out all of Mrs. Jones’ story, how her 
husband had lost his place eight years ago because he had 
got her into trouble. After he lost his place he married her. 
Jones was a groom, and now motor cars are against him; 
not being able to get work is hard on him because he hates 
to see the children hungry. Fair-mindedness is an out- 
standing trait in poor, gentle Mrs. Jones. She can make 
allowances for her husband, but at the same time she knows 
he doesn’t do right; sometimes he is so dangerous that she 
has to go out and walk the streets all night, for fear he will 
kill her. She asks Mr. Barthwick’s opinion as to whether 
she ought to leave him, and he replies: ‘‘Ah! I can’t help 
you there. It’s a very serious thing to leave your husband. 
Very serious thing.”’ 

Mrs. Jones, too, feels that it is serious. She says she 
is afraid of what he will do to her if she does leave him. 
To this Barthwick evasively replies that it is the principle 
he has in mind. 

‘*Ves, sir,’’? says Mrs. Jones. ‘‘I know nobody can help 
me. I know I must decide for myself, and of course I know 
that he has a very hard life. And he’s fond of the children, 
and it’s very hard for him to see them going without food.’’ 

The Liberal member of Parliament hastens to take the 
conversation away from the unpleasant subject of the 
hungry children. He mentions the missing box. When she 
quietly tells them that she has not seen it and goes out, 
even the three Barthwicks avoid looking at each other. 

When Mrs. Jones returns to her lodgings, which have 
‘an air of tidy wretchedness,’’ she finds her husband there. 
When she tells him that the landlady will be coming for the 
rent he answers in this strain: 

‘‘Let,’em come and find my surprise packet. I’ve had 
enough o’ this tryin’ for work. Why should I go round 
and round after a job, like a bloomin’ squirrel in a cage? 
‘Give us a job sir’—‘ Take a man on’—‘ Got a wife and three 
children.’ Sick of it, I am! I’d sooner lie here and 
rot. ... When I go seekin’ for a job now, and see the 
brutes lookin’ me up an’ down, it’s like a thousand serpents 
inme. I’m not arskin’ for any treat. A man wants to sweat 
hisself silly and not allowed—that’s a rum start, ain’t it? 
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A man wants to sweat his soul out to keep the breath in 
him and it ain’t allowed—that’s justice—that’s freedom and 
all the rest of it!’’ He finishes his tale of his fruitless 
search for work by this incident: 

‘A lady says to me: (Pinching his voice) ‘D’you want 
to earn a few pence, my man?’ and gives me her dog to ’old 
outside a shop—fat as a butler ’e was—tons of meat had 
gone to the makin’ of him. It did ’er good, it did, made 
’er feel ’erself that charitable, but I see ’er lookin at the 
copper standin’ alongside o’ me, for fear I should make off 
with ’er bloomin’ fat dog.’’ 

Just then the landlady came for the rent, and Mr. Jones 
surprised both her and his wife by producing the money. 
He told: his wife about ‘‘finding’’ the purse, which Barth- 
wick had taken: that he was going to Canada. As she 
picked up his coat the silver box fell out. ‘‘Why did you 
do it?’’ she asked despairingly, ‘‘it’s the bread out of our 
mouths.”’ 

Jones explained that he was drunk; that he didn’t know 
what he was doing; that he had never stolen anything and 
didn’t intend to; he would drop the box and the purse into 
the river. Mrs. Jones wished to return the box to the 
Barthwicks and explain, and while they were arguing, the 
officer came in, found the box, and arrested Mrs. Jones. 

But Jones insisted that the officers keep their hands off 
her, a respectable woman, as he had taken the box himself. 
The only result of his declaration was to get himself ar- 
rested too. 

At the Barthwicks the officers tell their story; how Jones 
insisted that young Barthwick had invited him in. They 
also mention the strange circumstance that Jones had 
quite a sum of money on him and a crimson purse. 

Barthwick Senior says that in his position one must 
recognize the distress of the poor, and he would like to 
drop the case against the Joneses, but Mrs. Barthwick in- 
sists that it be carried on. She does not know about her 
son’s coming home drunk with the lady’s reticule. Barth- 
wick’s chief anxiety is that the affair will get into the pa- 
pers, but the lawyer coaches Jack to remember nothing at 
the trial. When they have arranged with the lawyer they 
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open the window and ‘‘the faint sobbing of a child comes 
in.’? Barthwick looking out sees a child against the rail- 
ing. It is Mrs. Jones’ little boy, who has come after his 
mother. The Barthwicks are distressed. Mr. Barthwick 
covers his ears with his hands, and the butler shuts the 
window, so the crying is heard no more. 

The third act is the trial scene. Jack, by forgetting 
everything, and the lawyers by preventing Jones from tell- 
ing about the purse, keep the attention fixed on Jones, 
who tells the judge he took the box out of spite. Asked 
why he resisted the officer, Jones replies: ‘‘It warn’t their 
duty to take my wife, a respectable woman that ’adn’t done 
nothing.’’ 

‘‘But, what made you strike the officer?’’ asks the magis- 
trate, to which Jones says: ‘‘Any man would a struck ’im 
ablow. I’d strike ’im again, I would.’’ 

The magistrate in disposing of Jones says that his ex- 
cuse that he was drunk is no excuse: ‘‘And let me tell you 
that men like you, who get drunk and give way to their 
spite, or whatever it is that’s in you are—are—a nuisance 
to the community.’’ Jack, turns to his father and says: 
‘‘Dad, that’s what you said to me!’’ 

Jones on hearing his sentence of one month at hard 
labor, says: 

“‘Call this justice? What about ’im? ’E got drunk! 
’E took the purse—’e took the purse but it’s ’is money got 
’m off—Justice!’’ 

The curtain falls on Barthwick’s gesture of refusal to 
Mrs. Jones, who is going to ask if she may have her work 
back. 

This review gives some little idea of how Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s artistic theories are worked out in-his plays. 
Strife is perhaps an even better example. The Silver Box 
presents a series of scenes built around the same incidents, 
contrasting the workings of those same events in a rich and 
ina poor household. Strife presents a series of pictures in 
contrasting environments also. More even than The Silver 
Box, it fulfills the ideal of setting ‘‘before the public 
phenomena of life and character, not distorted, without 
fear, favor, or prejudice.”’ 
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The play begins with an exposition of the capitalists’ 
point of view. They are contending for a principle. An- 
thony, head of the works, is unmoved by the news that the 
shares are below par, that the concern will pass dividends 
and then following that the stock will fall to 50. ‘‘Better 
go to the devil than give in,’’ he says. 

Roberts, too, leader of the local union, refuses any com- 
promise. ‘‘The men will send their wives and families 
where the country will have to keep them; and they will 
starve sooner than give way.’’ 

These two leaders represent the abstract principle. 
Enid Underwood, John Anthony’s daughter, represents the 
human element. It is not any abstract principle which in- 
terests her, but the actual suffering of the workers, and the 
ruin into which her father is dragging the business. 
Throughout the play various characters show the human 
implications of the situation, in conflict with adherence to 
principles, thus emphasizing the fight-to-the-finish between 
Anthony and Roberts. The dramatic conflict is further 
heightened by the fact that both Roberts and Anthony 
firmly believe that the triumph of the principle for which 
they are fighting is the only safeguard for those they love. 
Anthony’s question to Enid in the first act, ‘‘What sort of 
mercy do you suppose you’d get if no one stood between 
you and the continual demands of labor? This sort of 
mercy—(He puts his hand to his throat and squeezes tt)’’ 
is matched by Roberts’ impassioned plea to the men to 
stand firm because otherwise the power of capital, ‘‘that 
white-faced monster with the bloody lips that has sucked 
the life out of ourselves, our wives and our children since 
the world began, will go on sucking life.’’ 

When the employers’ committee, moved by the combi- 
nation of financial loss, personal inconvenience, a little 
realization of the workers’ suffering, and a rather lively 
fear of the publication of the findings of a coroner’s jury 
that Annie Roberts died of starvation, refuse to support 
Anthony he says quite truly: ‘‘You have disgraced me, 
gentlemen,’’ for he is a broken man. 

And when the employers’ committee sends for the men, 
and Roberts finds that they have come to terms without him, 
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he says to his adversary, ‘‘They’ve done us both down, Mr. 
Anthony!’’? The final irony is that the terms to which 
both sides agreed were those which the secretary of the 
company and the secretary of the union had drawn up be- 
fore the strike began. 

The power of this play of course lies in the edifice of 
its plot built up out of the interrelation of character and 
incident. As no outline can reveal the ‘‘good lace’’ 
qualities of the dialogue, so it is powerless to convey the 
quality of character revealed in its reaction to various inci- 
dents. Hmid is not only the tender champion of suffering 
Annie Roberts. She is also the daughter, resentful of 
Roberts’ stubbornness, and fearful for her father’s collapse 
if the directors turn against him. Madge Thomas is the 
girl who tempts her lover to forsake Roberts, and the one 
who accuses Enid of spying on the sufferings of the work- 
ers. Hvery minor character, like the principals, is a human 
being, not a type. 

Mr. Shaw feels impelled to write voluminous prefaces 
to explain, amplify, and provide commentaries upon his 
plays. Mr. Galsworthy’s dramas are self-sufficient. Yet 
no less authority than Montrose J. Moses states: ‘‘No one 
ean understand Galsworthy who has not first read his poig- 
nant prose sketches contained in The Motley. Subscribers 
to the London Nation had cause to delight in such bits as 
A Child. Comfort and Fashion, commentary notes after- 
wards worked in larger strokes into his novels, of which 
A Man of Property—the epic of possession, The Country 
House—a picture of the squire class, Fraternity—a record 
of culture and culture’s class distinctions, and The Patri- 
cian—a satire on Hnglish aristocracy, are types. . 

‘‘Tt is hard to believe that the man who wrote Justice 
could ever be accused of over-sentimentalism, yet his 
reality has always been touched with kindness. In his 
small detail one would call him an impartial observer, but 
judging the whole effect, his vision is spiritually large. 

‘‘In other words, after reading the essays, novels and 
plays of Galsworthy, one realizes his fairness. He shows 
his social conscience in everything he writes.’? ? 
~ * Moses: Representative British Dramas, 555-57. Little Brown. 
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The Pigeon is a charming story of an incurably benevo- 
lent artist, Wellwyn. In spite of his daughter’s protests, 
his own resolutions, and the way in which those he tried to 
help invariably proved their incapability of improvement, 
he could not resist trying. ‘‘It’s stronger than me’’ he 
says, quoting the words of one of his eloquently ungram- 
matical protégés to the delightful daughter, Ann. And 
though he does not say that he feels he must fail sympa- 
thetically where Society faiis mechanically, that idea per- 
vades the story. Ferrand, the ne’er-do-well artist, voices 
the indictment of organized charity. He had seen that his 
life was—would always be a failure and so when he took 
a fever he lay on the cold ground and hoped to die. ‘‘But,’’ 
he said, ‘‘they would not let me die on the roads of their 
parishes, they took me to an Institution.”’ . 

Frrranp. Since I saw you, Monsieur, I have been in three 
institutions. They are palaces. One may eat upon the floor. . 
One little thing they lack, those palaces. It is understanding of the 
’uman heart. In them tame birds pluck wild birds naked. 

WELLWYN. They mean well. 

Frrranp. Ah! Monsieur, I am a loafer, waster—what you 
like—for all that., (Brtterly.) Poverty is my only crime. If I 
were rich, should I not simply be veree original. ’“Ighlv respected, 
with a soul above commerce, trevalling to see the world? And that 
young girl, would she not be ‘‘that charming ladee,’’ ‘‘veree chic, 
you know!’’ And the old Tims—gcod old-fashioned gentleman— 
drinking his liquor well. Eh! bien—what are we now? Dark 
beasts, despised by all. That is life, Monsieur. 

WELLWYN. We’re our own enemies, Ferrand. I can afford it— 
yon can’t. Quite true! : 

Frrranp (carnestiy). Monsieur, do you know that? You are 
the sole being that can do us good—we hopeless ones. 

WELLWYN (shaking his head). Not a bit of it; I’m hopeless 
too. 

FERRAND (eagerly). Monsieur, it is just that. You understand. 
‘When we are with vou we feel something—here—(touches iis 
heart). 1 I had one prayer to make it would be, Good God, give 
me to understand! Those sirs, with their theories, they can clean 
our skins and chain our ’abits—that soothes for them the xsthetic 
sense; it gives them, too, their good little importance. But our 
spirits they cannot touch, for they nevaire understand. Without 
that Monsieur, all is dry as a parched skin of orange. 
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Wettwyn. Don’t be so bitter. Think of all the work they do. 

FrerranD. Monsieur, of their industry, I say nothing. They 
do a good work, while they attend with their theories to the sick 
and the tame old, and the good unfortunate deserving. Above all 
to the little children. But Monsieur, when all is done, there are 
always us hopeless ones. What can they do with me, Monsieur, 
with that girl, or with that old man? . .. They waste their time 
trying to make rocks white. Be kind to us, if you will, or let us 
alone, like Mees Ann, but do not try to change our skins. Leave 
us to live, or leave us to die when we like in the free air. If you 
do not wish of us, you have but to shut your pockets and your 
doors—we shall die the faster. 

WELLWYN (with agitation). But that, you know—we can’t do 
—now, can we? 

Frrranp. If you cannot, how is it our fault? ... The good 
God made me so that I would rather walk a whole month of nights, 
hungry, with the stars, than to sit one single day making round busi- 
ness on an office stool? It is not to my advantage. I cannot help 
it that I am a vagabond. What would you have? It is stronger 
than me. 


Upon the heels of this conversation the girl mentioned 
in it is brought in unconscious. She has attempted suicide. 
When their efforts to revive her are unavailing the con- 
stable says: ‘‘If she ’as been taken, her best friends couldn’t 
wish ’er better.’’ But the girl revives—to be taken to court 
because she has attempted to end her life, which they all 
realize will go from bad to worse. At any rate Wellwyn 
is sure that it will not help her to be arraigned in court, 
and he begs the constable to consider that she slipped into 
the water. He, however, is the typical British officer, and 
can’t neglect his duty. 

The ironic situation exasperates the kindly artist, to 
the point of profanity, and running his fingers through his 
hair he exclaims: ‘‘Well! God in heaven! Of all the 
d d topsy-turvy ! Not a soul in the world wants 
her alive—and now she’s to be prosecuted for trying to be 
where everyone wishes her.”’ 


BarRIE 


For many years Barrie refused to have his plays given 
to the reading public. He meant them for the stage and 
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he knew they required acting for their effect. Those de- 
lightful notes and preferences he puts in are not indeed 
properly drama, and it is likely that no one knew that better 
than the dramatist. But there was much in the acting of 
Maude Adams, for whom so many of Barrie plays were 
written, which conveyed ideas to the audience independently 
of words also. The Barrie play well acted does not need: 
those comments and descriptions. Since they add so much 
to the reading, those who must become acquainted with 
this most original of playwrights from the book and not 
from the boards may take these non-dramatic touches as 
so much more to enjoy. . 

Barrie is like Shakespeare in one way. He has no 
philosophy of life, no theories to expound, no reform to 
advocate. The cruelties of Society—what Archer calls 
‘the survivals of barbarity which disfigure it,’’? have ap- 
parently not touched him. Like Shakespeare he does not 
cavil at the social order, but accepts it, and like his great 
countryman he interprets life through the poet’s vision. 
This is not to intimate that Barrie stands in, or even near 
Shakespeare’s class, but only to suggest that both concen- 
trate attention on the human heart, and do not bother 
about such shifting things as the position of women, the 
relations of employers and employed, the faults of the 
judicial system. 

The plays of Pinero, Barker, Jones and even Shaw make 
one ask: Must the modern dramatist choose between truth 
and beauty? Is there no romance in the world today? 
Must we say with Whitman that it has— 


Passed to its charnel-vault, coffined with crown and armor, 
Blazoned with Shakespeare’s purple page, 
And dirged with Tennyson’s sad sweet rhyme? 


But if there is little romance in our present environ- 
ment dominated by science and machinery, ‘‘the street’s 
dead dust, and factory’s frown,’’ there remain two likely 
places to seek it: the unknown world of our neighbor’s heart, 
and the realm of folklore and fairylore. Barrie has 
opened both of these. His plays Peter Pan, Pantaloon and 
A Kiss for Cinderella, are pure romances; excursions into 
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the fairy world, where things move with none of the para- 
lyzing slowness of real life in getting rid of conditions 
which do not please. The fairy world and the child, its 
image, make a penetrating symbol. In this world of fan- 
tasy one has the freest range of fancy without loss of logic. 

Barrie also wrote some serious and rather realistic 
comedies opening that other world of romance, the human 
heart. What Every Woman Knows is a type of these, and 
finally in Dear Brutus and Mary Rose the world of the 
human heart hidden in the everyday world is revealed 
through experiences in the world of the unseen. 

Quality Street is one of those excursions into the ro- 
mantic past—not the past of fairyland but of an earlier 
time, when, as we all know, the world was different. The 
story is simple enough: Two prim sisters living in Quality 
Street, the residence district of a small town, believe that 
Valentine Brown, the new doctor, is interested in Phoebe. 
He calls often, and has said that he has something particu- 
lar to say this day. But instead of the declaration of his 
love and offer of marriage, his important news is that he 
has enlisted. He had advised the sisters to put their 
money into a project which paid well for a while, but pres- 
ently failed, leaving Miss Phoebe and Miss Susan in such 
reduced circumstances that they were obliged to open a 
school. After ten years Dr. Brown—now Captain Brown— 
comes back, and is shocked to find Miss Phoebe looking so 
old and careworn. Miss Phoebe takes down her curls, as- 
sumes a frivolous manner and pretends that she is her own 
niece. As Miss Livvy Throssel, she becomes the belle of the 
town, all the gallants fighting for dances with her. Captain 
Brown seems to be the most devoted. But when he has a 
chance to talk privately to ‘‘Miss Livvy,’’ he tells her that 
it is modest violets like her aunt whom men. admire, and 
advises Livvy to imitate Miss Phoebe, whom he has always 
loved! As some of the neighbors have seen Miss Livvy 
from afar, there is nothing to do but to have her taken 
sick. ‘The calling neighbors are skillfully kept away from 
the invalid, but with eyes at all the windows, it is hard to 
pretend that she has gone home. Also Phoebe is plunged 
into grief at the idea of Captain Brown’s ever finding out 
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that she had deceived him, so she refuses to give him a 
chance to ask her to marry him. Though it is only in the 
Throssels’ blue room that Captain Brown is regarded as 
clever and dashing, he manages in that room to devise a 
plan of eluding the prying eyes of the neighbors, and of 
brushing aside Miss Phoebe’s scruples. 

Disguise is a stock trick of older comedy; one which the 
dimly lighted stage of other times, with its almost complete 
lack of any properties which would suggest reality, made 
more plausible than the modern realistic setting. Barrie, 
however, has sufficient originality of treatment and char- 
acterization to be able to make the most conventional and 
hackneyed stage tricks means of producing his own particu- 
lar brand of magic. Besides it was ten years since Captain 
Brown had seen Phoebe, except for the few minutes he had 
talked to the weary schoolmistress worn out with struggles 
against algebra and unruly pupils. How much theatrical 
effect Barrie can extract from a simple situation is illus- 
trated in the second act of this play at the third of the 
neighborhood balls. Miss Susan is sitting in the pavilion 
devoted to cards, along with several young ladies who lack 
partners because all the gallants are bent on dancing only 
with Miss Livvy. Ensign Blades enters. 


BuavEs (to:'Susan). May I solicit you, Miss Susan, is Captain 
Brown Miss Livvy’s guardian; is he affianced to her? 

Miss Susan. No, sir. 

Buapes. Then by what right, ma’am, does he interfere? Your 
elegant niece had consented to accompany me to the shrubbery—to 
look at the moon. And now Captain Brown forbids it. ’Tis unen- 
durable. 

CHARLOTTE (a young lady to whom BuavEs was formerly de- 
voted). But you may see the moon rise from here, sir. 

Buaves (glancing at it contemptuously). I believe not, ma’am. 
(The moon still shines on.) 

Miss Susan (primly). Iam happy Captain Brown forbade her. 

Buapes. Miss Susan, ’twas but because he is to conduct her to 
the shrubbery himself. (He flings out pettishly and Miss Susan 
looks pityingly at the wallflowers.) 

Miss Susan. My poor Charlotte! May I take you to some 
very agreeable ladies? 
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CHarLorte (tartly). No, you may not. I am going to the 
shrubbery to watch Miss Livvy. 

Miss Susan. Please do not do that. 

CHARLOTTE (implying that Miss Susan will be responsible for 
her early death). My chest is weak. I shall sit among the dew. 

Miss Susan. Charlotte, you terrify me. At least please to put 
this coat about your shoulders. Nay, my dear, allow me. 

[She puts a cloak arownd CHarLoTTs who vindictively de- 
parts for the shrubbery. She will not find Miss Livvy 
there, however, for next moment Miss PHOEBE darts in 
from the back. 

PHOEBE (in a gay whisper). Susan, another offer—Major 
Linkwater—rotund man, black whiskers, fierce expression; he has 
rushed away to destroy himself. 

[We have been unable to find any record of the Major’s 
tragic end. 

Aw Oup Souprer (looking up from a card table whence he has 
heard the raging of Buaprs). Miss Livvy, ma’am, what is this about 
the moon ? 

PHOEBE (smiles rougishly; then looks about her). I want my 
eoat, Aunt Susan. 

Miss Susan. I have just lent it to poor Charlotte Parratt. 

PuHorse. Oh auntie! 

Oup Souprer. And now Miss Livvy cannot go into the shrub- 
bery to see the moon, and she is so fond of the moon. 

[Miss PHOEBE screws her nose at him merrily and darts back 
to the dance, but she has left a defender behind her. 


A young gallant picks a quarrel with the Old Soldier 
for implying that the moon is not admirable, but before 
they slay one another Miss Phoebe is brought in by Captain 
Brown apparently in a dead faint. When the doctor 
hurries off after cordial, having first cleared the tent with 
professional authority, Phoebe sits up. 

PuHorse. Where am I? Is that you, Aunt Susan? What has 
happened ? 

Brown (returning). Nay, you must recline, Miss Livvy. You 
fainted. You have over-fatigued yourself. 

PHOEBE. I remember. 

[BuapveEs enters with the cordial, 

Brown. You will sip this cordial. 

Buapes. By your leave, sir. (He hands it to PHorsE himself.) 

Brown. She is restored in looks already, Miss Susan. 
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PHorse. I am quite recovered. Perhaps if you were to leave 
me with my excellent aunt 

Brown. Be off with you, apple cheeks. 

Buapes. Sir, I will suffer no reference to my complexion; and 
if I mistake not, this charming lady was addressing you. 

PuorsE. If you please, both of you. (They retire together, 
and no sooner have they gone than Miss PHorEsE leaps from the 
couch, her eyes sparkling. She presses the cordial on Miss Susan.) 
Nay, drink it, Susan. I left it for you on purpose. I have such 
awful information to impart. Drink. (Miss Susan drinks trem- 
blingly and then the bolt is fired.) Susan, Miss Henrietta and Miss 
Fanny are here. 

Miss Susan. Phoebe! 

Puorse. Suddenly my eyes lighted on them. At once I slipped 
to the ground. 

Miss Susan. You think they did not see you? 

PHorBE. I am sure of it. They talked for a moment to Ensign 
Blades, and then turned and seemed to be going towards the shrub- 
bery. 

Miss Susan. He had heard that you were there with Captain 
Brown. He must have told them. 

PHoEBE. I was not. But oh, sister, I am sure they suspect, 
else why should they be here? They never frequent balls. 

Miss Susan. They have suspected for a week, even since they 
saw you in your veil. 

PuHorse. On the-night of the first dance. How could they but 
suspect when they have visited us every day since then and we 
have always pretended that Livvy was gone out. 

Puorse. Should they see my face, it will be idle to attempt to 
deceive them. 

Miss Susan. Idle indeed; Phoebe, the scandal! You—a school- 
mistress ! 

Puorse. That is it, sister. A little happiness has gone to my 
head like strong waters. 

[She ts very restless and troubled. 

Miss Susan. My dear, stand still and think. 

_ Puoese. I dare not, I cannot. Oh Susan, if they see me we 
need not open school again. 

Miss Susan. We shall starve. 


Phoebe expresses her regrets—very Barryesque regrets 
too they are, and then tells the final grief of this premature 
discovery, being cheated out of refusing Captain Brown. 
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Miss Susan. Sister, are you not partial to him still? 

Puorse. No, Susan, no. I did love him all those years, though 
I never spoke of it to you. I put hope aside at once. I folded it 
up and kissed it and put it away lke a pretty garment I could 
never wear again, but I loved to think of him as a noble man. But 
he is not a noble man, and Livvy found it out in an hour. The 
gallant! I flirted that I might enjoy his fury. Susan, there has 
been a declaration in his eyes all tonight, and when he eries ‘‘ Ador- 
able Miss Livvy, be mine,’’ I mean to answer with an ‘‘Oh la, 
how ridiculous you are. You are much too old—I have been but 
quizzing you, sir.”’ 

Miss Susan. Phoebe, how can you be so cruel? 

ProEse. Because he has taken from me the one great glory 
that is in a woman’s life. Not a man’s love—she can do without 
that—but her own dear sweet love for him. He is unworthy of 
my love; that is why I can be so cruel .. . and now my triumph 
is denied me, for we must steal away home before Henrietta and 
Fanny see us. 


But of course Henrietta and Fanny come in just as the 
Throssel sisters are preparing to leave. 


Miss Henrietta (not triumphant but astounded). You, Miss 
Phoebe? 

PHOEBE (with bowed head). Yes. 

Miss Fanny. You do not deny, ma’am, that you are Miss 
Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE (making confession). Yes, Fanny, I am Miss Phoebe. 

[To her bewilderment, Henrrerta and Fanny exchange 
ashamed glances. 

Miss Wenrierra. Miss Phoebe, we have done you a cruel wrong. 

Miss Fanny. Phoebe, we apologize. 

Miss Henrtmrra. To think how excitedly we have been follow- 
ing her about in the shrubbery. 

Miss Fanny. She is wearing your cloak. 

Miss Henrierra, Ensign Blades told us she was gone to the 
shrubbery. 

Miss Fanny. And we were convineed there was no such person. 

Miss Henrietta. So, of course, we thought it must be you. 

Miss Fanny (who has looked out). I can discern her in the 
shrubbery still. She is decidedly taller than Phoebe. 

Miss Henrierra, I thought she looked taller. I meant to say 
so. Phoebe, ’twas the cloak deceived us. We could not see her face. 
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PHOEBE (beginning to understand). Cloak? You mean, Hen- 
rietta—you mean, Fanny 

Miss Fanny. ’Twas wicked of us, my dear, but we thought 
that you and Miss Livvy were the same person. (They have evi- 
dently been stalking CHARLOTTE in Miss PHOEBE’s cloak. Muss 
Susan shudders, but Miss PHorBE utters a cry of reproach, and 
ut ws some time before they can persuade her to forgive them.) 


Wherever Barrie takes his audience or his readers, 
whether to the lodgings of the poor charwoman, where 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, into the magic wood on 
midsummer-eve as in Dear Brutus, to Quality Street or to 
Never, Never Land, he brings them invariably into a place 
of beauty, where everything is touched with joy, places that 
bring that lifting of the mind into the bright air of romance. 
That is a rare thing in this age where we are so deafened 
by the roar of wheels and the shouts of propagandists that 
the multitude of facts shut out the truth. 


HovuGHton 


Stanley Houghton’s best known play is Hindle Wakes, a 
tale of the Lancashire mill district. The dialect gives the 
speech of the play that full flavor which Synge declared was 
its chief requisite, and this not alone because of the mingling 
of ‘‘thous’’ and ‘‘muns”’ with the usual ‘‘you’’ and ‘‘must’’ 
but because of a certain native quality of character, which 
expresses itself through this medium. William Archer has 
called the first scene of this play a perfect bit of dramatic 
work. This does not mean that it is a great play, but only 
that Houghton used ‘‘with skill and originality an instru- 
ment which had been perfected for him by scores of prede- 
cessors during half a century of rapid evolution.’’ * 

The third scene of the same act, though perhaps lacking 
the power of the first one to get across the footlights, the 
sense of suspense and the conflict of emotions, is yet an ad- 
mirable example of a dramatic dilemma stated by charac- 
ters who reveal the quality of their souls in the dialogue, 
The scene is the breakfast room of Nathaniel Jeffcote’s 
house, and the time about half an hour past midnight. 
Alan, the son of the house, comes in somewhat drunk and 


3 Archer: The Old Drama and the New, 735. Dodd Mead & Co. 
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looks about in vain for food. As his father had ordered 
the maid to take away the lunch she was setting out for 
the boy, this lack is not due to oversight. The boy knocks 
over a vase trying to turn up the gas, and then sinks down 
in a chair before the fireplace and seems to be going to 
sleep. 


[Old NATHANIEL JEFFCOTE appears, a lean picturesque figure 
in pyjamas and dressing gown, carrying a bedroom candle 
in one hand and in the other a poker. He comes to the 
door of the room, stands at the threshold and contem- 
plates his son. At length ALAN seems to feel that he 1s 
not alone, for he slowly steals a glance round to the door 
and encounters his father’s stern gaze. 

Auan. Hello (he smiles amiably). Thought you were in bed. 

JEFFCOTE. So it’s you, is it! What are you making all this din 
about ? 

ALAN. ’S not my fault. You don’t s’pose I did it on purpose, 
do you? 

Jerrcotr. I’ll not have you coming in and raising Cain this 
time of the night. It’s enough to waken the dead! 

ALAN. I can’t help it. They go and stick that beastly thing 
up there! (He points to the vase.) Can’t blame me for knocking 
itover. ’S not my fault. (He hiccoughs.) I can’t help it. 

Jerrcotr. Are you drunk? 

ALAN (rising and standing with his back to the hearth in a digni- 
fied way). You’ve never seen me drunk yet! (He hiccoughs.) 

[JEFFCOTE approaches him and scrutinizes him by the light 

of the candle. 

JmerrcoTe. I’ve never seen thee nearer drunk, anyhow. Thou 
didn’t drive the car home in this state surely ? 

ALAN. No fear. 

JeFFcoTe. Where have you left it? 

Auan. At ‘‘George and Dragon’’ in Hindle. 

JerrcoTe. I see. You’ve been at ‘‘George and Dragon’’? 
Didn’t they chuck you out at eleven? 

Auan. Ay! Then we went round to the Liberal Club. 

JEFFCOTE. Who’s ‘‘we’’? 

AuAN. Me and George Ramsbottom. 

Jerrcote. Has George Ramsbottom been with you this week- 
end? 

Auan. No. I met him at the ‘‘Midland’’ at Manchester. We 
had a bit of dinner together. 
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Jerroote. Ah! Where’s George Ramsbottom been during the 
week-end ? 

AuaN. After his own devices. 

Jerrcote. Humph! Like thyself, no doubt. 

AuANn. Happen! 

JEFFcotr. What’s thou been up to these Wakes? 

ALAN. Nothing. Why? 

JEFFCOTE (holding the candle up to ALAN’S face). Hast been 
with a girl? 

ALAN (flinching slightly). No. 

Jerrcote. Thou hardened young liar! 

ALAN (staggered). Why? 

JEFFCOTE (looking hard at him). Chris Hawthorn’s been here 
tonight. 

ALAN (vaguely). Chris Hawthorn? 

JEFFCOTE. .Ay. 

[ALAN cannot bear his father’s gaze. He is not able to keep 
up the pretense of coolness any longer. He turns toward 
the arm-chair and stumbles into it, his attitude of collapse 
denoting surrender. 

Jerroote. Thou cursed young fool! I could find it in my 
heart to take a strap to thee, so I could. Why hadn’t thou the sense 
to pay for thy pleasures, instead of getting mixed up with a straight 
girl? I’ve never kept thee short of brass. And if thou must have a 
straight girl thou might have kept off one from the mill. Let alone 
her father’s one of my oldest friends. 

ALAN. What does he say? 

JEFFCOTE. Say? What dost thou think he said? Dost thou 
think as he come up here to return thanks? 

ALAN. But—but, how did he know? 

JErrcorE. The lass has told them, so it appears. 

ALAN. She promised not to. 

JEFFcotrE. Happen she did. And what then? 

ALAN. What’s going to be done? 

JEeFFcoTE. [ said I’d seé him treated right. 

ALAN (brightening). What’ll they take? 

Jurrcots (dangerously). I said I’d see them treated right. If 
thou expects I’m going to square it with a cheque, and that thou’s 
going to slip away scot free, thou’s sadly mistaken. 

AuAN. What do you want me to do? 

Jerrcotr. I know what thou’s going to do. Thou’s going to 
wed. the lass. 

ALAN. What do you say? 
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Jerrcotr. Thou’s heard me all right. 
Auan. Wed her? Fanny Hawthorn? 
Jarrcotm. Ay! Fanny Hawthorn. 
AuaNn. But I cannot. 
JEFFcOTE. Why not? 
Auan. You know—Beatrice—I can’t. 
Jerrcore. Thou mun tell Beatrice it’s off. 
AuAN. How can I do that? 
Jerrcote. That’s thy look-out. 
ALAN (rising and holding on to the mantel-piece). Look here. 
I can’t do it. It isn’t fair to Beatrice. 
JEFrcorr. It’s a pity thou didn’t think of that before thou 
went to Llandudno! 
AuAN. But what can I tell her? 
Jerrcotse. Thou mun tell her the truth if thou can’t find owt 
better to say. 
ALAN. The truth! 
[ALAN again collapses in the chair. A pause. 
JErrcoTr. What’s done is done. We’ve got to stand by it. 
ALAN. Father! I don’t want to wed Fanny. I want to wed 
Beatrice. 
Jerrcots. Dost thou love Beatrice? 
ALAN. Yes. 
Jerrcotr. I’m glad to hear it. It’s right that thou should 
suffer as well as her. 
[ ALAN 7s overcome, and drops into dialect as he pleads. 
AuAN. Father, thou’ll not make me do it! Thou’ll not make 
me doit! I cannot. I’d have all the folk in Hindle laughing at me. 
[ALAN breaks down, excitement and drink combined being 
too much for him. 
JEFFCOTE (brusqwely). Come now, pull yourself together. 
ALAN. Ay! It’s easy talking that road! 
Jerrcote. Thou art aman, now. Not akid! 
Awan. It’s me that’s got to go through it. It doesn’t hurt thee 
if I wed Fanny Hawthorn. 
Jrrrcotr. Does it not? 
ALAN. No. 


JEFFCOTE. So thou thinks it easy for me to see thee wed Fanny 
Hawthorn? Hearken! Dost know how I began life? Dost know that 
I started as a tenter in Walmsley’s shed when I were eight years of 
age, and that when the time comes I shall leave the biggest fortunes 
ever made in the cotton trade in Hindle? Dost know what my 
thought has been when laboring these thirty years to get all that 
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brass together? Not what pleasure I could get out of spending, but 
what power and influence I were piling up the while. I was set on 
founding a great firm that would be famous not only all over Lanca- 
shire, but all over the world, like Horrockses, or Calverts or Hornbys 
of Blackburn. Dost think as I weren’t right glad when thou goes 
and gets engaged to Tim Farrar’s lass? Tim Farrar as were 
Mayor of Hindle and got knighted when the King come to open the 
new Town Hall. Tim Farrar that owns Lane End‘Shed, next big- 
gest place to Daisy Bank in Hindle. Why it were the dearest wish 
of my heart to see thee wed Tim Farrar’s lass; and happen to see 
thee running both mills before J died. And now what falls out? 
The lad as I’d looked to to keep the tradition and build the business 
bigger still goes and weds one of my own weavers! Dost think 
that’s no disappointment to me? MHearken! I’d put down ten 
thousand quid if thou could honestly wed Beatrice Farrar. But 
thou can’t honestly wed her, not if I put down a million. There’s 
only one lass thou can honestly wed now, and that’s Fanny 
Hawthorn, and by God, I’m going to see that thou does it! 
[JEFFCOTE stalks out of the room with his candle and his 
poker, which he has never put down and ALAN remains 
huddled up and motionless in a corner of the arm-chair. 


With this scene the first act ends. The opening scene 
showed Fanny’s parents waiting for her to come home. 
She was supposed to be spending the week-end with a 
friend in Blackpool, but they know she was not there. The 
fashion in which this revelation is made is one of the best 
pieces of stagecraft to be found in modern drama. Putting 
two and two together the Hawthorns conclude that their 
daughter has been with Alan Jeffcote at Llandudno. 

The second scene is an interview between Chris Haw- 
thorn and his old friend Nat Jeffcote, who has grown rich 
without growing snobbish. Fanny Hawthorn was trapped 
into admitting that she was with Alan, but nothing more 
can she be made to say. The act offers an interesting 
alignment of characters. These are Chris Hawthorn, kindly, 
but as he admits himself, not very good at managing his 
daughter; Jeffeote who can manage his son; both men set 
on deciding Alan’s course of action; Beatrice Farrar and 
her recently knighted father, factors of unknown quantity 
in this problem, and Fanny most unknown of all. What 
gives the play its particular distinction is Fanny’s attitude. 
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It is she and not any of the others, not even Nat Jeffcote, 
that best of executives, who determines the outcome of this 
story. When Alan asks her if she didn’t really love him, 
she replies: 

Fanny. Love you? Good heavens, of course not! Why on 
earth should I love you? You were just someone to have a bit of 
fun with. You were an amusement—a lark. 

AuAn (shocked). Fanny! Is that all you cared for me? 

Fanny. How much more did you care for me? 

AuAN. But it’s not the same. I’m a man. 


Fanny, self-sufficient always, declines to allow any man 
to make her code of life for her, or to let them settle her 
affairs without consulting her. When Jeffcote asks: 


Now what in the devil do you mean by that? she replies: 
I mean what I say, and I’ll trouble you to talk to me without 
swearing at me. I’m not one of the family yet! 


HANKIN 


‘“‘He stands midway between Oscar Wilde and Shaw, 
possessing characteristics in common with both, and yet 
differing from them through difference in personality. 
For, as one critic has pointed out, Hankin’s wit is not as 
reckless as that of Wilde, and his social conscience is not 
pledged, as Shaw’s is, to propaganda utterances. A dif- 
ference which distinguishes him from both Shaw and Wilde 
is this—that whereas his wit reveals him as deeply analyti- 
eal of human nature, he always writes in such a manner 
that what he makes his characters say is in thorough conso- 
nance with what they would say under given conditions.’’ * 


The following is from The Cassilis Engagement 


Lapy Marcumontr. What is your plan? 

Mrs. Cassiuis (quite practical). My plan is to give the thing a 
fair trial. Ask her down here. Ask her mother down here. And 
see what happens. 

Lapy Marcumont (looking at her narrowly). Nothing else? 

Mrs. Cassmuis. Nothing else—at present. 

Lavy Marcumont. You gould have done that without sanction- 
ing the engagement. 


* Archer: The Old Drama and the New, 735. Dodd Mead & Co. 
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Mrs. Cassitis. Yes. But love thrives on opposition. There’s a 
fascination about a runaway match. It has romance. Whereas 
there’s no romance at all about an ordinary wedding. It’s only dull 
and rather vulgar. (Wearily.) And, after all, the girl may be 
presentable. 

Lapy Marcumont. Borridge! (Crisply.) I’m not very san- 
guine about that. 

Mrs. Cassis. Anyhow she’s pretty and Geoffrey loves her. 
That’s all we know at present. 

Lapy Marcumont. Wretched boy. To think he should have 
allowed himself to be caught in this way! ... Don’t you think 
you might have asked the daughter without the mother ? 

Mrs. Cassius. So Geoffrey suggested. He seemed rather nerv- 
ous about having her here. She’s rather a terrible person, I gather. 
But I said as we were marrying into the family we mustn’t be 
unkind to her. (With a slow smile.) Poor boy, he rather blenched 
at that. I think he hadn’t associated Mrs. Borridge with his matri- 
monial schemes. It’s just as well he should do so at once, don’t 
you think? 

Butter. Mrs. and Miss Borridge. 

[Enter Mrs. Borripcr and Erueu. Both rise. Lapy Marcu- 
MONT turns round sharp to look at the newcomers. Mrs. 
Cassiuis goes up to meet them with her swedtest smile. 
Nothing could be more hospitable than her manner, or 
more gracious than her welcome. The change from the 
Mrs. Cassius of « moment before, with the resolute set of 
the lips and the glitter in the eye, to this gentle caressing 
creature does the greatest credit to her powers of self- 
control. Lapy Marcumont notices it, and is a little 
shocked. 

Mrs. Cassiuis. How do you do? How do you do, my dear? 
(Kisses Erueu.) Tell Mr. Geoffrey, Watson. I hope you’ve not 
had a tiring journey, Mrs. Borridge? 

[Lait BuTLER. 

Mrs. Borrinez. Not at all, Mrs. Cassilis. We ’ad—had—the 
compartment to ourselves, bein’ first-class. As I says to my girlie, 
‘They ll very likely send the carriage to meet us, and it looks better 
for the servants.’’ 

[Mrs. Borripee comes down stage. She is a large, gross 
woman, rather over-dressed in inexpensive materials. Too 
much color in her hat and far too much in her cheeks. 
But a beaming, good-natured harridan for all that. As a 
landlady, you would rather like her. She smiles nervously 
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in Lapy Marcumont’s direction, not sure whether she 
ought to say anything, or wait to be mtroduced. Her 
daughter keeps by her side, watching to see that she 
doesn’t commit herself, and quite sure that she will. Ethel 
is pretty but second-rate; she has had the sense to dress 
simply and therefore is less appallingly out of the picture 
than her far more anuable mother. 

Mrs. Cassius. Let me introduce you. Mrs. Borridge—Lady 
Marchmont. Miss Borridge. 

[Lapy Marcumont bows. 

Mrs. Borripce (extends gloved hand). How do you do, Lady 
Marchmont? Proud, I’m sure. 

[Lapy Marcumonr finds nothing to say, and for a moment 
there is a constrained pause. Then enter GEOFFREY hur- 
riedly. 

Grorrrey (with as much heartiness as he can muster, but it 
rings a little hollow). How do you do, Mrs. Borridge? Ethel dear, 
how long have you been here? I didn’t hear you come. (Kisses 
her.) 

ETHEL. We’ve only just got here. 

Mrs. BorrincE (subsiding into an arm-chatr). Don’t apologise, 
Geoffy. Your ma’s been entertaining us most kind. 

GEOFFREY (with a look of gratitude to Mrs. Cassius). Dear 
mother. 

Mrs. Borripez. Well, how are you, Geoffy? You look first- 
rate. 

GEOFFREY. Oh, I’m all right. 

Mrs. Borriper. And what a fine ’ouse—house—you’ve got! 
Quite a palace, I declare! 

Grorrrey. I’m glad you like it. 

Mrs. Borriper. And it’ll all be yours some day. Won’t it? 

ETHEL (pulls her sleeve). Mother! 

GEOFFREY. That’s as my mother decides. 

Mrs. Borripeze. Then you’re quite sure to ’aveit. I know what 
mothers are! And what a ’andsome room, too. Quite like tlie 
Metropole at Brighton. 

[Enter Mrs. Cassis’ maid. She is in a perfectly plain black 
dress, and looks enormously more like a lady than ETHEL. 

Maip. Can I have your keys, madam? 

Mrs. Borripge (surprised). My keys? 

Maw. The keys of your trunks, madam. : 

Mrs. Borriper. Certainly not, Who ever ’eard of such a thing? 
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Mar. I thought you might wish me to unpack for you, madam. 

Mrs. Borrwwce (bristling). Oh. Did you! I don’t want no 
Strange girls ferreting in my boxes. (ETHEL nudges her arm.) 
What is it Eth? Oh, very well. But I’m not going to let her, all 
the same. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Cassius (quite self-possessed. Lapy Marcumont nervously 
avoids her eye). Mrs. Borridge will unpack herself, Dorset. (Map 
bows and turns to go out.) Wait amoment. (Mar pauses at the 
door.) Would you like to take off your things at once, Mrs. 
Borridge? If so, Dorset shall show you your room. And I’ll have 
some tea sent up to you there. You’ll want it after your journey. 
(feels teapot.) This is quite cold. What do you say, Ethel? 

Erueyt. Thank you, Mrs. Cassilis. A cup of tea would be very 
nice, 

Mrs. Casstuis. Show Mrs. Borridge her room, Dorset. (Mrs. 
BorripGE rises.) And take her up some tea. Dinner will be at 
eight. You’ll ring if there is anything you want, won’t you? 

Mrs. Borrincz. Thank you, Mrs. Cassilis. 

[Mrs. Borripce waddles out, beaming. She feels that her 
first introduction to the houses of the great has gone off 
successfully. Gurorrrey holds the door open for them, 
and gives EtuHeu a sly kiss in passing. Mrs. Cassis 
makes no sign, but one can feel her shudder at the sound. 
GEOFFREY comes down to her a moment later, brimming 
with enthusiasm. 

GEOFFREY. Well, mother, what do you think of her? Isn’t she 
sweet? 

Mrs. Casstuis (gently). She’s very pretty, Geoff. (Lays her 
hand on his.) 

Grorrrry. And good! You don’t know how good she is! 

Mrs. Cassiuis. So long as she’s good to my boy that’s all I ask. 

Grorrrey. Dearest mother. (Kisses her demonstratively.) 
Now I’ll go and dress. 

[Goes out quickly with a boyish feeling that he has been 
rather too demonstrative for a true-born Englishman. 
There ts a long pause, during which Lavy Marcumont 
looks at her sister, Mrs. Cagsiuis at nothing. The latter 
is evidently in deep thought, and seems to have almost 
forgotten her sister’s presence. At last Lapy MarcHmont 
speaks with the stern accent of ‘‘I told you so.”’ 

Lapy Marcumont. And that’s the girl your son is to marry. 

Mrs. Cassmuis. Marry her! Nonsense, my dear Margaret. 


(The Curtam Falls) 
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In the following act, the character of Mrs. Borridge 
and that of her daughter unfold further, and so does Mrs. 
Cassilis’ plan. Speaking to her sister, Geoffrey’s mother 
says: 


I shall need all my looks now, for Geoffrey’s sake. 

Lapy Marcumont (puzzled). Geoffrey’s? 

Mrs. Casstuis. Looks mean so much to aman, don’t they? And 
he has always admired me. Now I shall want him to admire me 
more than ever. 

Lapy Marcumont. Why, dear? 

Mrs. Cassius (with cold intensity). Because I have a rival. 

Lapy Marcumonr. This detestable girl? 

Mrs. 'Cassiuis (nods). Yes. 

Lapy Marcumont. My dear Adelaide, isn’t it too late now? 

Mrs. Cassiuis. Too late? Why, the time has scarcely begun. 
At present Geoffrey is over head and ears in love with her. While 
that goes on we can do nothing. (With absolute conviction.) But 
it won’t last. 

Lapy Marcumont (surprised at her confidence). Won’t it? 

Mrs. Cassius. No. That kind of love never does. It dies 
because it is a thing of the senses only. It has no foundation in 
reason, in common tastes, common interests, common associations. 
So it dies. (With a bitter smile.) My place is by its deathbed. 

Lapy Marcumont (with a slight shudder). That sounds rather 
ghoulish. 

Mrs. Cassius. It ts. 

Lapy Marcumonr (more lightly). Are you going to do any- 
thing to hasten its demise? 

Mrs. Casstuis (quite practical). Oh yes. In the first place 
they’re to stay here for a long visit. I want them to feel thoroughly 
at home. Vulgar people are so much more vulgar when they feel at 
home, aren’t they? 

Lapy Marcumonr. You can hardly expect any change in that 
direction from Mrs. Borridge. 

Mrs. Cassius (a short, mirthless laugh). Isuppose not. (Prac- 
tical again.) Then I shall ask lots of people to meet them. Oh, lots 
of people. So that Geoffrey may have the benefit of the contrast. 


DavIESs 


The Mollusc, Davies’ best known play, is an amusing 
comedy, and a good picture of a certain type of person. 
There are many varieties of mollusc, according to Tom 
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Kemp, and his sister is an example of how a pretty woman 
can practice ‘‘molluscry’’ to advantage, and also to dis- 
advantage. Just what this form of existence is in the 
human species, Tom explains to his brother-in-law, when 
they are discussing Mrs. Baxter, who was formerly Dulcie 
Kemp. 


Tom. Why should Dulcie be waited on hand and foot? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know. She’s so—well, not exactly ill. 

Tom. Ill? She’s as strong as a horse, always was. 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, I can’t remember when she had anything 
really the matter with her, but she always seems so tired—keeps 
wanting to lie down—she’s not an invalid, she’s a 

Tom. She’s a molluse. 

Mr. Baxter. What’s that? 

Tom. Mollusca, subdivision of the animal kingdom. 

Mr. Baxter. I know that. 

Tom. I don’t know if the Germans have remarked that many 
mammalia display characteristics commonly assigned to mollusca. 
I suppose the scientific explanation is that a molluse once married a 
mammal, and their descendants are the human molluses. : 

Mr. Baxter (much puzzled). What are you talking about? 

Tom. People who are like a molluse of the sea, which clings to 
a rock and lets the tide flow over its head. People who spend all 
their ingenuity and energy in sticking instead of moving, in whom 
the instinct for what I call mollusery is as dominating as an inborn 
vice. And it is so catching. Why, one molluse will infect a whole 
houschold. We all had it at home. Mother was quite a famous 
molluse in her time. She was bedridden for fifteen years, and then, 
don’t you remember, got up to Dulcie’s wedding, to the amazement 
of everybody, and tripped down the aisle as lively as a kitten, and 
then went to bed again till she heard of something else she wanted 
to go to—a garden-party or something. Father—he was a mollusc, 
too; he called it being a conservative; he might just as well have 
stayed in bed, too. Ada, Charlie, Emmeline, all of them were more 
or less mollusky, but Dolcibella was the queen. You won’t often see 
such a fine healthy specimen of a mollusc as Dulcie.... 

Mr. Baxter. Is molluscry the same as laziness? 

Tom. No, not altogether. The lazy flow with the tide. The 
molluse uses forces to resist pressure. It’s amazing the amount of 
force a molluse will use, to do nothing, when it would be much 
easier to do something. It’s no fool, you know, it’s often the most 
artful creature, it wriggles and squirms, and even fights, from the 
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instinet not to advance. There are wonderful things about mol- 
lusery, things to make you shout with laughter, but it’s sad enough 
too—it can ruin a life, not only the life of the mollusc, but all the 
lives in the house where it dwells, 


Tom undertook to cure his sister’s advanced case of 
molluscry. Next morning he came into the sitting room 
with a great bunch of wild flowers. 


Mrs. Baxter. Oh, how pretty! We must put them in water. 
Where’s Miss Roberts? (the governess). 

Tom. In the schoolroom. They are at their lessons. 

Mrs. Baxter. Then we must wait. What a pity. I hope they 
won’t die. 

Tom. Is Miss Roberts the only person in this house who can 
put these flowers in water? 

Mrs. Baxter. The servants are always busy in the morning. 

Tom. Why can’t you do it? 

Mrs. Baxter. J have other things to do. 

Tom. What? 

Mrs. Baxter. Numerous things. Do you think a woman never 
has anything to do? 

Tom (coming to her and tapping her on the shoulder). Get up 
and do them yourself. 

Mrs. Baxter (amably). While you sit still in this chair. All 
very fine! 

Tom. I’ll help you. 

Mrs. BAxTErR (rising lazily). Very well. Bring me the vases 
and some water. (She smells the flowers.) 

Tom. Vases. (Pointing to two vases on the mantlepiece.) Will 
these do? 

Mrs. Baxter. Yes. Get those. 

Tom (pointing to another vase on the table). And that. You 
must get that one. We will divide the labour. (He gets the two 
vases. Mrs. Baxter has not stirred.) Where’s yours? 

Mrs. Baxter (smiling pleasantly). I thought yaw were going 
to get the vases. 

Tom. We were going to do this work between us. Get your 
vase, 

Mrs. Baxter (laughing). Oh, Tom—what a boy you are still. 

Tom. Why should I get all the vases? (Talking seriously to 
her.) You know Dulecie, you’d feel better if you ran about a little 
more. 
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Mrs. Baxter (pleasantly). You’d save time, dear, if you’d 
run and get. that vase yourself instead of standing there telling 
me to. 

[Tom puts the vases on the table. Then he goes and takes up 
the other vase. 

Tom. Oh, very well. It’s not worth quarreling about. 

Mrs. Baxter. No, don’t let’s quarrel the first morning you are 
home. 

Tom (bringing the vase and putting it before her). There! 

Mrs. Baxter. Thank you, Tom. You’ll find a tap in the wall 
outside the window and a little watering can beside it. 

Tom. J got the vases. 

Mrs. Baxter. Please bring me the water, Tom. These poppies 
are beginning to droop already. 

Tom. I won’t get the water. You must get it yourself. 

Mrs. Baxter (smiling). Very well. Wait till I go upstairs and 
put on my hat. 

Tom. To go just outside the window? 

Mrs. Baxter. I can’t go into the hot sun without a hat. 

Tom. Rats! 

Mrs. BAaxtrEr (seriously). It’s not rats. Dr. Ross said I must 
never go out in the sun without a hat. 

Tom. That much won’t hurt you. 

Mrs. Baxter. J don’t mind of course. But you must take the 
consequences, if I have a sunstroke. Dick will be furious when he 
hears I’ve been out in the sun without a hat. You wouldn’t like me 
to make Dick furious, would you, Tom? (Tom touches her and 
points to the French window, then folds his arms. There is a slight 
pause while she watts for Tom to offer to go.) If you think it’s too 
much trouble to step outside the window, I’ll go all the way upstairs 
for my hat. I suppose all those pretty flowers will be quite dead 
by the time I come back. 

Tom (exasperated). Oh, very well, I’ll get the water. (He 
goes into the garden.) 

Mrs. Baxter (calling). Try not to scratch the can, and be sure 
you don’t leave the tap to dribble. 

Tom (outside). Oh, the tap’s all right. 

[She occupies herself by smelling the flowers. Tom re-enters 
almost immediately with a little watering can. 

Tom. Here’s the water. 

Mrs. Baxter. Thank you, Tom. Work seems like play when 
we do it between us. Fill the vases. 

Tom. I won’t. (He puts the can on the table.) 
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Mrs. Baxter. Well, wait while I go get an apron. 

Tom. You don’t want an apron for that. 

Mrs. Baxter. I’m not going to risk spilling water all down this 
dress. I only put it on so as to look nice for you. I won’t be a 
minute. 

Tom. Stay where you are. (Muttering to himself as he fills 
the vases.) An apron to fill three vases. You might as well put on 
your boots, or get an umbrella, or a waterproof. (He is about to set 
the can on the floor.) 

Mrs. Baxter (quickly). Don’t put it on the carpet. Put it on 
the gravel outside. 

Tom. Put it on the gravel yourself. 

[Tom holds the can for her to take. She elaborately begins 
to wind a handkerchief around her right hand. 

Mrs. BAxrer. It’s no use of both of us wetting our hands. 

[Tom, grumbling, goes to the window and pitches the can 
outside. 

Tom. Now I hope I’ve seratched the can, and I’m sorry I didn’t 
leave the tap to dribble. 

Mrs. Baxter. Naughty, naughty. Do you remember, Tom, 
when we were all at home together, you always did the flowers? 

Tom. I’m not going to do them now. 

Mrs. Baxter. You did them so tastefully. No one could do 
flowers like you. I remember Aunt Lizzie calling one day, and say- 
ing if we hired a florist to arrange our flowers, we couldn’t have 
got prettier effects than you got. 

Tom. Get on with those flowers. 

Mrs. Baxter. When I did the flowers, Mamma used to say the 
drawing-room used to look lke a rubbish-heap. 

Tom (loudly). Get on with those flowers. 

Mrs. Baxter. I should so like Miss Roberts to see the way you 
can arrange flowers. 

Tom. Geton 

Mrs. Baxter (wheedling him). Do arrange one vase—only 
one, just to show Miss Roberts. 

Tom (weakening). Well, only one. You must do the other two. 

[He begins to put the flowers in water. Mrs. Baxter watches 
him a moment, then she sinks into the nearest armchair. 

Mrs. Baxter (after a slight pause). How well you do it. 

Tom (suddenly realizing the sitwation). No, no, I won’t. (He 
flings the flowers on the table.) Oh, you are artful. You’ve done 
nothing; I’ve done everything; I got the flowers, the vases, the 
water—everything, and now not another stalk will I touch. I don’t 
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care if they die; their blood will be on your head, not mine. (He 
sits down and folds his arms. A pause.) 

Mrs. Baxter (serenely). If you won’t talk, I may as well go 
on reading my novel. It’s on the table beside you. Would you mind 
passing it? 

Tom. Yes, I would. 

Mrs. Baxter. Throw it. 

Tom. Ishan’t. 

Mrs. Baxter. I thought you’d cheer us up when you came 
home, but you just sit in my chair doing nothing. 

Tom (turning to her and saying gravely). Dulcie, it grieves 
me very much to see you such a molluse. 

Mrs. Baxter. What’s a mollusc? 

Tom. You are. 

Mrs. Baxter (puzzled). A molluse? (Gaily.) Oh, I know, 
one of those pretty little creatures that live in the sea—or am I 
thinking of a sea-anemone ? 

Tom. It’s dreadful to see a strong, healthy woman so idle. 

Mrs. Baxtrr (genuinely amazed). I, idle? Oh, you’re joking. 

Tom. What are you doing but idling now? (Approaching her 
and saying roughly.) Get up and do those flowers. Get out of 
that chair this minute. 

Mrs. Baxter (rising and smiling). I was only waiting for you. 
I thought we were going to do the flowers together. 

Tom. No, we won’t do them together; if we do them together, 
I shall be doing them by myself before I know where I am. (He 
sits again.) 

Mrs. Baxter. I don’t call that fair, to promise to help me with 
the flowers, and then just to sit and watch. I don’t think Colorado 
is improving you. You’ve become so lazy and underhand. 

Tom (indignantly). What do you mean ? 

Mrs. Baxter. . What I mean to say is you undertook to help 
me with the flowers, and now you try to back out of it. Perhaps 
you call that sharp in America, but in England we should call it 
unsportsmanlike. 

Tom (picking up the flowers and throwing them down dis- 
gustedly). Oh, why did I ever go gather all that rubbish? 


At this point Mr. Baxter comes in to tell his wife that 
it is half past eleven, the time they always have cake and 
milk in the dining room to break up the morning. When 
Dulcie leaves the room, her husband starts to arrange the 
flowers, but Tom explains that he told Dulcie she must put 
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them in water herself and he intends that they shall stay 
there until she does it. But just then Miss Roberts comes 
in and begins putting the flowers in water. The men realize 
that if they tell her not to do it, Dulcie will tell her she is to 
do it, and then they will either have to give in or humiliate 
the lady of the house before the governess. Tom says to 
his brother-in-law, ‘‘You’re gloating because I’ve had to 
give in the way you always do.’’ 

This flower episode is just a trifling incident upon which 
Dulcie displays her powers of mollusecry. Her really 
serious undertaking is that of keeping Miss Roberts, even 
though the children have, as the governess points out, 
learned all she can teach them. Dulcie knows that she 
could never get anyone who would, as she says, ‘‘suit her so 
well,’’ which means wait on her so constantly. She dis- 
covers, however, that as a result of her having left Miss 
Roberts to amuse her husband playing chess, and going 
on walks, he has grown to depend on the companionship 
of the governess. Dulcie thus has to manage to keep one, 
or both of them, always at her side. A nervous collapse 
seems the best device for this. Her plans are further com- 
plicated by the fact that her brother falls in love with Miss 
Roberts and asks her to go back to Colorado with him. 
The rest of the play is a humorous account of the rise and 
decline of Dulcie’s mollusery. She was too astute to let 
defeat overtake her. Instead she saw it afar off and 
turned it into a victory—by a change of tactics. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


What neither Browning nor Tennyson quite succeeded 
in achieving—the writing of a drama in poetry which 
should appeal to modern audiences, was accomplished with 
a fair degree of success by Stephen Phillips in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. Phillips was not only a 
poet, but he grew up in the theater. He drew his material 
from the past, but he constructed his play with that strict 
correlation of parts and simplicity of design which marked 
the ancient Greek play, and is the ideal of the twentieth 
century dramatic craftsman. But the temper of the audi- 
ence of 1899-1903 is quite different from that of 1929. The 
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vast disillusion which the Great War focused and gave 
such an impetus, demands stark realism, and poetry does 
not constitute the satisfactory medium for this material. 

Paola and Francesca is probably Phillips’ best play, 
though Ulysses and Herod attained considerable success on 
the stage in the late nineties. The first-named play was 
awarded one hundred guineas by the proprietors of The 
Academy (a literary journal of London) as being the most 
important contribution to literature of the year 1897. 

The story is an old one, and a favorite of writers. 
Dante told it with wonderful briefness. What Quin de- 
clares was the best drama written in America before the 
Civil War is a play on this story, Boker’s Francesca da 
Rimini. Marion Crawford, the novelist, tried his hand at 
playmaking on this tale, bringing to it a thorough knowl- 
edge of Italian life, but not of the art of play-making. 
D’Annunzio has written a drama about the tragic love of 
Francesca too. The stories vary slightly in the matter of 
characters included aside from the three historic ones— 
Giovanni Malatesta, lord of Rimini, Paolo, his brother, and 
Francesca, bride and daughter of the lord of Ravenna. 
The theme is the old story of Lancelot and Guinevere, the 
handsome young knight sent to bring home the bride for his 
lord, with the result that the lady falls in love with her 
escort. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 
CHARACTERS 


GrovaNNI Mauatesta (‘‘Lo Scancrato’’), Tyrant of Rimini 

Paouo (‘‘In Benuo’’), Brother to Giovanni, and Captain of Mer- 
cenaries in the service of Florence 

VALENTINO 

CorRADO fo fficers of Paolo’s Company 

Luicr1 

Marco, a Soldier 

Puuc, @ Drug-seller 

Francesca DA Rimini, Bride of Giovann, and Daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, Tyrant of Ravenna 

LuocreziA Drcu’ ONESTI, Cousin to Giovanni 

Costanza, Kinswoman to Francesca 
Ae Vir—6 
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Tessa, Daughter to Pulcs 
Nita, Maid to Francesca 
ANGELA, a Blind and Aged Servant of the Malatesta 
Mirra, a Peasant Girt 
Guests, Cousiers, Soldiers, Customers of Pulci, Servants, etc, 


ACT I 


ScenE—A gloomy Hall in the Malatesta Castle at Rimim, hung 
with weapons and. instruments of the Chase; Gunsts and CITI- 
ZENS assembled, with SoupIERS, HUNTSMEN and RETAINERS; 
hounds held in leash. As the scene opens a trumpet is blown 
outside. Enter Giovanni hurriedly down a gallery to the Hall 
with papers in his hands. He pauses on the steps, 


Gio. Peace to this house of Rimini henceforth! 
Kinsmen, although the Ghibelline is fallen 
And lies out on the plains of Trentola, 
Still have we foes untrampled, wavering friends. 
Therefore, on victory to set a seal, 
To-day I take to wife Ravenna’s child, 
Daughter of great Polenta, our ally; 
Between us an indissoluble bond. 
Deep in affairs my brother I despatched, 
My Paolo—who is indeed myself— 
For scarcely have we breathed a separate thought— 
To bring her on the road to Rimini. 
[A noise of falling chains ts heard. 
I hear them at the gates; the chains have fallen. 

[The doors at end of gallery are thrown open. Enter out 
of sunlight Paoto, leading Francesca by the hand, 
followed by Lavrgs and Squires. Flowers are thrown 
over them, FRANcESCA bends low to GIOVANNI, who 
raises her up. 

Rise up, Francesca, and unveil your face. 
[He kisses her on the forehead. 
Kinsmen, and you that follow with my bride, 
You see me beat with many blows, death-pale 
With gushing of much blood, and deaf with war— 
You see me, and I languish for a calm. 
I ask no great thing of the skies; I ask 
Henceforth a quiet breathing, that this child, 
Hither all dewy from her convent fetched, 
Shall lead me gently down the slant of life. 
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Here then I sheathe my sword; and fierce must be 
That quarrel where again I use the steel. 
[A murmur of approbation. He turns to FRANCESCA. 
Tell me, Francesca; can you be content 
To live the quiet life which I propose? 
Where, though you miss the violent joys of youth, 
Yet will I cherish you more carefully 
Than might a younger lover of your years. 
Franc. My lord, my father gave me to you: I 
Am innocent as yet of this great life; 
My only eare to attend the holy bell, 
To sing and to embroider curiously : 
And as through glass I view the windy world. 
Sweet is the stillness you ensure to me 
Whose days have been so still: and yet I fear 
To be found wanting in so great a house: 
I lack experience in such governing. 
So if at any time I seem to offend you, 
Will you impute it to my youth! But I 
Shall never fail in duty willingly. 
Gio. I like that coldness in you, my Francesca, 
And to my cousin I will make you known. 
Widowed and childless, she has ruled till now 
This fort of soldiers, a rough hostelry, 
Which henceforth is your home; since I remember 
She was my friend: has often cooled a rashness, 
Which I inherit: lean at first on her. 
Luc. Francesca, as your husband says, we two 
Have long been friends; but friendship faints in love, 
And since through inexperience you may err, 
My place is near you; to advise and guide 
Suits with my years. 
CosTANZA. O Lord of Rimini! 
With sighs we leave her as we leave a child. 
Be tender with her, even as God hath been! 
She hath but wondered up at the white clouds; 
Hath just spread out her hands to the warm sun; 
Hath heard but gentle words and cloister sounds. 
[GIoVANNI bows to her. 
Gio. Friends, you will go with us to church; till then 
Walk where you please—yet one word more—be sure 
That, though I sheathe the sword, I am not tamed. 
What I have snared, in that I set my teeth 
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And lose with agony; when hath the prey 
Writhed from our mastiff-fangs ? 
Luc. Giovanni, loose 
Francesea’s hands—the tears are in her eyes. 
Gio. Well, well, till church-time then. Paolo, stay! 
[Hxeunt Lucrezia, Guests and Retainers; Nira and 
attendant Lapigs remaining in the background. Gio- 
VANNI, PaoLo, and FRANCESCA come down. 
These delegates from Pesaro, Francesca, 
Expect my swift decision on the tax. 
Then will you think me negligent or cold 
If to my brother I confide you still, 
A moment—and no more? [Hait GIOVANNI. 
FRANC, O, Paolo, 
Who were they that have lived within these walls? 
Pao. Why do you ask? 
FRANC. It is not sign nor sound; 
Only it seemeth difficult to breathe, 
It is as though I battled with this air. 
Pao. You are not sad? 
FRANC. What is it to be sad? 
Nothing hath grieved me yet but ancient woes, 
Sea-perils, or some long-ago farewell, 
Or the last sunset ery of wounded kings. 
I have wept but on the pages of a book, 
And I have longed for sorrow of my own. 
Pao. Come nothing nearer than such far-off tears 
Or peril from the pages of a book; 
And, therefore, sister, am I glad that you 
Are wedded unto one so full of shelter. 
Constant is he, and steel-true till the grave. 
For me—to-night I must be gone. 
FRANC. To-night ! 
Ah, Paolo, go not away so soon! 
You brought me hither—leave me not at once, 
Not now 
Pao. Francesca! 
FRANCO. T am still a child. 
I feel that to my husband I could go 
Kiss him good-night, or sing him to his sleep, 
And there an end. 
Pao. Sister, I would that I—— 
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Franc. Can we not play together a brief while? 
Stay, then, a little! Soon I shall be used 
To my grave place and duty—but not yet. 
Stay, then, a little! 
Pao. Here my brother comes. 
[Enter GIOVANNI. 
Gio. Stand either side of me—you whom I love. 
I’d have you two as dear now to each other 
As both of you to me. We are, Francesca, 
A something more than brothers—fiercest friends; 
Concordia was our mother named, and ours 
Is but one heart, one honour, and one death. 
Any that came between us I would kill. 
Franc. Sir, I will love him: is he not my brother? 
[Nira advances, with attendant Laptrs. 
Nita. My lady, it draws late. 
Gio. Go with her, child. 
[HExeunt Francesca, Nira and Lapiss 
Gio. (to Paouo). You have set a new seal on an ancient love, 
Bringing this bride. 
Pao. And having brought her, here 
My office ends. I’ll say farewell to-night. 
Gio. This very night! 
Pao. I’) go with you to church; 
But from the after-feast I ask excuse. 
Gio. I do not understand. 
Pao. Brother, believe 
I do not hasten thus without deep cause. 
Gio. Is there such haste indeed? 
Pao. Such haste indeed! 
Gio. (taking his hand). Come, Paolo, we two have never held - 
A mastery between us—tell me out! 
Harsh am I, but to you was ever gentle. 
What is the special reason of your going? 
Pao. The troop for Florence which I mustered here 
Should spur at daybreak. 
Gto. ; There is no such haste. 
What are you holding from me? 
Pao. Ah, enough! 
Gio. What sudden face hath made this hall so dark? 
Come, then, ’tis natural—walk to and fro 
And tell me—ah! some lady you beheld 
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There at Ravenna in Francesca’s train! 
Was it not so? 
Urge me no more to words. 
What woman draws you thus away from me? 
No woman, brother, draws me from this house. 
You like not then my marriage !—but indeed, 
No marriage can dissolve the bond between us. 
Here you are free as ever in the house— 
Once more, what is the reason of your going? 
Brother, ’tis nothing that hath chanced, but rather 
That which may chance if here I am detained. 
Darker and yet more dark. Now speak it out. 
I cannot. 
Paolo, this is an ill 
Beginning of my marriage, and I loathe 
That you should put me off. We three, I thought— 
We three together—tempt me not to rage! 
And as your elder I command your stay, 
Your presence both at church and at the feast. 
You would affront Francesca publicly? 
Giovanni, ’tis enough, I stay. Forgive me. 
Brother, this is our first and last dispute. 
Now leave me to these papers. (PAOLO is going.) Paolo, 
You go with me heart-whole into this marriage? 
Give me your hand again! 
There is my hand. 
[Exit PaoLo. GIovANNI unfolds papers and reads. 
‘‘In Pesaro sedition! Andrea Sarti 
Is urgent’’—— 
[Enter Lucrezia. She touches him on the arm. 
Pardon me—you sit alone. 
While there is time, I have stolen in on you 
To speak my dearest wishes for this marriage, 
And in a manner, too, old friend, farewell. 
Farewell ? 
And in a manner ’tis farewell. 
This marriage is political. 
No more? 
And yet since I have seen Francesca, I 
Have fallen into a trance. It seems, indeed, 
That I am bringing into this dark air 
A pureness that shall purge these ancient halls. 


Luc. 
Gio. 
Luc. 


Gio. 
Luc. 


Gro. 
Luc. 
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Watch, then, this pureness: fend it fearfully. 

I took her dreaming from her convent trees. 

And for that reason tremble at her more! 

Old friend, remember that we two are passed 

Into the grey of life: but O, beware 

This child scarce yet awake upon the world! 
Dread her first ecstasy, if one should come 

That should appear to her half-opened eyes 
Wonderful as a prince from fairyland 

Or venturing through forests toward her face— 
No—do not stride about the room—your limp 

Is evident the more—come, sit by me 

As you were wont to sit. Youth goes toward youth. 
What peril can be here? In Rimini? 

I have but said and say, ‘‘ Youth goes toward youth,’’ 
And she shall never prize, as I do still, 

Your savage courage and deliberate force, 

Even your mounded back and sullen gait. 
Lucrezia! this is that old bitterness. 
Bitterness—am I bitter? Strange, O strange! 

How else? My husband dead and childless left, 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 

Have I not in my thought trained little feet 

To venture, and taught little lips to move 

Until they shaped the wonder of a word? 

I am long practised. O those children, mine! 
Mine, doubly mine: and yet I cannot touch them, 
I cannot see them, hear them—Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 

For ever? And the budding cometh on, 

The burgeoning, the cruel flowering: 

At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of babes how lke to birds; 

And I amid these sights and sounds must starve— 
I, with so much to give, perish of thrift! 


. Omitted by His casual dew! 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Well, well, 
You are spared much: children can wring the heart. 
Spared! to be spared what I was born to have! 
I am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 
And I implore with vehemence these pains. 
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I know that children wound us, and surprise 

Even to utter death, till we at last 

Turn from a face to flowers: but this my heart 

Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 

O! but I grudge the mother her last look 

Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 

Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 

And all these maiméd wants and thwarted thoughts, 

Eternal yearning, answered by the wind, 

Have dried in me belief and love and fear. 

I am become a danger and a menace, 

A wandering fire, a disappointed force, 

A peril—do you hear, Giovanni?—O! 

It is such souls as mine that go to swell 

The childless cavern ery of the barren sea, 

Or make that human ending to night-wind. 

Why have I bared myself to you?—I know not, 

Unless, indeed, this marriage—yes, this marriage— 

Near now, is’t not?—So near made me ery out. 

Ah! she will bring a sound of pattering feet! 

But now this message—and those papers. I 

Must haste to see the banquet-table spread— 

Your bride is. yet so young. [Hait LucreEzia. 
Gio. (reads). - ** Antonio 

And Conti urge it is impolitie 

To lay another load’’—Youth goes toward youth !— 

‘‘On murmuring Pesaro’’—in Rimini !— 

‘“Foresee revolt.’’ Here in the house all’s safe. 

[H'nter SERVANT, leading in blind ANGELA. 

Ser. My Lord, blind Angela entreats that she 

Once more may touch you ere you go to church. 
Gio. Give me your hand, old nurse. 

(He kneels.) Will you not bless me? 

You will not? And your tears fall down on me? 
Ana. My son, for are you not my very son? 

I gave you milk: from me you sucked in life, 

And still my breast is thrilling from your lips. - 
Gio. Well, well, then! 
ANG. So that now my very flesh 

Must quail at the approach of woe to you. 
Gio. The drops stand on your forehead! What is this? 
Ana. I never trembled for you till this hour. 
Gio. What is it that you fear? [He kisses her hand. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gro. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 


ANG. 


Gio. 
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Now your lips touch 
And I begin to feel more surely, child. 
Ah! but a juice too pure hath now been poured 
In a dark ancient wine: and the cup seethes. 
Speak clearer to me. 
Closer lay your head. 
Ne’er in the battle have I feared for you. 
What is the strange, soft thing which you have brought 
Into our life? 
Francesca, do you mean? 
Why do you elutch my arm? What is’t you see? 
A kind of twilight struggles through my dark. 
Be near me! Soon it seems that I shall know. 
Upon what scene are those blind eyes so fixed? 
A place of leaves: and ah! how still it is! 
She sits alone amid great roses. 
She? 
Who is he that steals in upon your bride? 
Angela! 
And no sound in all the world! 
What doth he there? 
He reads out of a book. 
There comes a murmuring as of far-off things. 
Nearer he drew and kissed her on the lips. 
His face, mother, his face? 
"Tis dark again. 
His face? that I may know him when we mect. 
His face was dim: a twilight struggles back. 
I see two lying dead upon a bier— 
Slain suddenly, and in each other’s arms. 
Are they those two that in the roses kissed? 
Those two! 
Then quickly tell me of him! 
Ah! 
Again ’tis dark. The twilight, as it seemed, 
With difficulty came, and might not stay. 
My son, art thou still here? 
Why do your lips 
Move fast and yet no words find out their way? 
What are they vainly shaping? 
Who hath now 
Ta’en hold on me? 
Speak, speak, then! 
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ANG. He shall be 
Not far to seek: yet perilous to find. 
Unwillingly he comes a wooing: she 
Unwillingly is wooed: yet shall they woo. 
His kiss was on her lips ere she was born. 
Gio. Who used thy mouth then, and so strangely spoke? 
O, this is folly! Yet it weighs me down 
[Trumpets are heard. 
Ang. What is that sound? 
Gio. My marriage trumpets! 
ANG. Here 
Still let me sit, and hear the folk pass by. 

[Enter from one side KINSMEN and RETAINERS, PAoLo at | 
their head. GIoVANNI joins him, putting his arm round 
his neck. 

Gio. Paolo, shall we walk together still? 

[Exit marriage procession of KINSMEN, etc., led by Gio- 
VANNI and PaoLo. Meanwhile enter from the other side 
Francesca, Lucrezia, and attendant Lapims. FRAN- 
CESCA, in passing, pauses and offers trinket to ANGELA, 
who shudders, letting it fall. 'Exeunt all but ANGELA, 
who remains staring before her. 


(Curtain.) 


ACT II 


ScenE—A Hall in the Palace. A week elapses between Acts I 
and II. 


GIOVANNI seated with papers; Paouo, in armour, pacing up and 
down. 


Gio. You chafe to go? 

Pao. I languish for the road, 
The open road, and chime of mailéd feet. 

Gio. And still I marvel at such anxious haste. 

Pao. My troop is mustered now: six miles from hence 
I take command for Florence. 

Gio. Well, I’ll urge 
Your stay no more; yet I suspect no less. 

Pao. What? 

Gro. That no soldier-business lures you hence. 

Pao. Brother, again! 


Pao. 


GIo. 


Pao. 


Gio. 


Pao. 


Gio. 


PAo. 


Gio. 


Pao. 
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I’ll laugh at you no more. : 
[He rises and speaks slowly. 
I have a deeper cause to wish your stay 
Than when I urged it last. 
A deeper cause? 


. I have been warned of peril to Francesca. 
. Peril! 


Blind Angela in vision saw 
One stealing in upon my wife to woo her. 
Ah! you, too, start! I am not then the fool 
I call myself to be so burdened down— 
You too it touches. 
"Twas a moment’s fear. 


. (taking his hand). Such sympathy is ours, so close are we, 


That what I suffer you straightway must feel. 
What manner, then, of man was he that wooed ? 
Ah, there! his face was dim. O, Paolo! 
If but a moment I could see it clear, 
Look in his eyes as into yours, and know. 
Well, this is folly !—can be reasoned off— 
And yet it troubles me. Now since I must 
Surely be absent on affairs, I could 
More easily Francesca leave behind 
If you were by her side. 
If I? 
And whom 
Than my own brother could I better leave? 
Ah, brother, such a charge I cannot well 
Support. If this thing happened by some chance, 
I in the house, you absent—’tis a duty 
I would not willingly take up. 
See how 
You cool to me. 
Set me to any service; 
Despatch me into peril—ask my life. 
I’ll give away my being and breath for you. 
Giovanni, you doubt not, you cannot doubt, 
My love? 
I must not, else I should go mad, 
So dear you are to me. 
And he, this wooer, 
If he should wrong Francesca any way 
My dagger to his heart were swift as yours. 
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Gio. I know that well. 
[Enter FRANCESCA. 
Francesca, whence come you? 
Franc. From fostering garden flowers. 
GIo. Paolo 
Is set on going. I have urged, implored— 
He has no answer, only he will go. 
[Enter a SERVANT hurriedly. 
Ser. A courier, sir, spurred out of Pesaro! 
Gro. So I expected! I will come to him. 
[Lait Giovanni hurriedly and SERVANT. 
Franc. (to Paoto). Will you not stay? My husband wishes it— 
My husband and your brother—so he speaks 
Twice with each word. 
Pao. My brother and myself 
Have spoken of this, and yet you see I go. 
Franc. If for his sake you will not stay, perhaps 
Even for mine you will a little linger. 
All here are kind to me, all grave and kind, 
But O, I have a fluttering up toward joy, 
Lightness and laughter, and a need of singing. 
You are more near my age—you understand. 
Where are you vulnerable, Paolo? 
You are so cased in steel—is’t here? or here? 
Lay that sad armour by—that steel cuirass. 
See, then! I will unloose it with my hands. 
I cannot loose it—there’s some trick escapes me. 
Pao. Francesca, think not I ean lightly leave you 
And go out from your face into the dark. 
Ah! ean you think it is not sweet to breathe 
That delicate air and flowery sigh of you, 
The stealing May and mystery of your spirit? 
Am I not flesh and blood?—am I not young? 
Is it easy, then, for youth to run from youth? 
And yet from you I run. Or are we swift 
To fly delight ?—And yet from you I fly. 
What shall I say? 
FRANC. Sweet are your words, but dark. 
Is beauty to be dreaded, then, and shunned ? 
Pao. How shall I tell you and sow in you thoughts 
Which are not there as yet? 
[He moves to go. 
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FRANC. And you will go? 
Will you not say farewell? Will you not kiss 
My hand at least? Why do you tremble, then? 
Is even the touch of me so full of peril? 
Pao. O! of immortal peril! 
FRANC. But how strange! 
You dread this little hand? O, wonderful! 
Your face is white, and yet you have killed men! 
Pao. Francesca! 
FRANC. Do you fear to look in my eyes, 
You so ensteeled and clanging in your stride? 
And you could crush my life out with your hand. 
O, this new peril that I have about me! 
Pao. Child! 
FRANC. And this woe that comes from me to men! 
And I ean stay your going, can I not? 
Look up! and with a smile I’ll bind you fast. 
Pao. Sister, I suffer! now at last farewell! 
[Hait Paoo, tearing himself away. 
FRANC. (running to a mirror). Where is the glass? O, face 
unknown and strange! 
Slight face, and yet the cause of woe to men! 
[Lnter Niva. 
Nita, did any pass you on the stair? 
Nita. Lord Paolo came by me, all in steel. 
Franc. Nita, he trembled to look up at me! 
And when I nearer came all pale he grew. 
And when I smiled he suffered, as it seemed ; 
And then I smiled again: for it was strange. 
Is’t wicked such sweet cruelty to use? 
O! and that bluer blue—that greener green! 
Nira. My Lady, there’s no help. And for my sake 
Tall men have fought and lost bright blood for me. 
[She looks in the glass. 
We cannot choose; our faces madden men! 
France. And yet, Nita, and yet—can any tell 
How sorrow first doth come? Is there a step, 
A light step, or a dreamy drip of oars? 
Ts there a stirring of leaves, or ruffle of wings? 
For it seems to me that softly, without hand, 
Surely she touches me. 
NITaA. O, such as you 
Are from their birth uplifted above sorrow. 
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Franc. But am I? am I? Has he left the house? 
How far then, hath he gone by now—how far? 
Surely ’tis natural to desire him back— 
Most natural—is it not most natural?—Say! 
And yet—my heart is wild 


Nira. He is, my Lady, 
Your husband’s brother. 
FRANC. O, I had not thought! 
I had not thought! I have sinned, and I am stained! 
[She weeps. 


Nira. Lady, you have done nothing. 
[Enter GiovaNNI, with ATTENDANTS; Lucrezia, with 
Lavigs, to whom she gives directions apart. GIOVANNI 
comes down to FRANCESCA. 
Gio. Could you not 
Prevail on him to stay ?—he will return. 
How beautiful you seem, Francesca, now, 
As though new-risen with the bloom of dreams! 
More difficult it grows to leave your side. 
I, like a miser, run my fingers through 
Your hair: yet tears are lately in your eyes! 
What little grief perplexes you, my child? 
Franc. I cannot tell, but suffer me to seek 
The Lady Mother of the convent. 
Gio. Yet 
You shall not stir alone. I have a fear. 
[To ATTENDANTS. 
Follow your mistress, and escort her back. 
[Hait Francesca, Nira and escort... Lucrezta dismisses 
Lavies and comes down to GIOVANNI. 
Gio. (looking after Francesca). The peril, ah! the peril! 
Luc. What is this? 
Gio. Sit, then, and listen. You first sowed in me 
The apprehension of Francesca’s youth. 
Luc. O, I but said. 
Gio. Listen! That very hour 
Blind Angela, that held me at her breast, 
Whose very flesh anticipates my fate, 
I found all shivering like a creature dumb. 
She clutched my arm, and then, as from the touch, 
There came a kind of twilight in her dark, 
And in that twilight with blind eyes she saw 
One stealing in upon my wife to woo her. 


Luc: 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Gio. 


Lue. 


Gio. 


Luc. 
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Ah! 
In a place of leaves they sat and read. 

Nearer he drew, and kissed her on the lips. 
Again into her dark the twilight came, 
And they two lay together on a bier, 
Slain ere they knew, and in each other’s arms. 
These images have so enthralled my brain 
I have lived since then in fever. 

But this shadow 
That wooed Francesca, and then died with her, 
Was nothing more discerned ? 

The face was dim. 
But could she give no hint of form or voice? 
I cried—‘‘ How shall I know him ?’’—Then her lips, 
After a frantic striving, shaped these words— 
‘‘Unwillingly he comes a wooing; she 
Unwillingly is wooed: yet shall they woo.”’ 
Unwillingly! This, as it seems, would point. 


Gio. (starting to his feet). Ah! does the scent come to you? Set 


Luc. 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Gio. 


Lue. 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Gio. 


me on! 
(slowly). To one who had dear reason not to woo— 
To one who owed you much—some ancient friend! 
Fainter again! I know of no such man. Hark back. 
Said she no more, then? 
‘*He shall be 
Not far to seek, yet perilous to find!”’ 
[Lucrezia starts. 

What, does the scent come stronger now? You start, 
And your eyes glitter 
(going slowly to him and laying her hand on his shoulder). 

Let us hunt this trail! 
And yet you will mislike whither it leads. 
Nothing can hold me now. 


‘‘Not far to seek’’ 
Points back to Rimini, this little town, 
To one, perhaps, mad for Francesca’s face, 
That lurks about us. 
Wary now, yet swift! 
Here at our gates, or nearer still. 

Say, say! 

Perhaps, perhaps, within this very house. 
O barren restless woman, at what sight 
Do you give ery at last? 
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Luc. 
Gio. 
Luc. 


Gio. 


Luc. 


Gro. 
Luc. 
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(looking into his eyes). Are you still eager? 
I shut my eyes and I run into it. 
(starting back). That crouch as of a beast about to spring! 
I dare not, will not, speak till you are calm. 
I am calm (bending his sword across his knee). This steel 
is true that I can bend it 
Into a hoop! 
O, then, if it should be 
One that had risen, eaten and drunk with you, 
Whose hand was daily in your own! 
Ts it? 
Giovanni! who shall set a shore to love? 
When hath it ever swerved from death, or when 
Hath it not burned away all barriers, 
Even dearest ties of mother and of son, 
Even of brothers? 


Gio. (seizing her arm). Is it Paolo? 


Lue. 


You stop the blood in my arm; release your hold. 


Gio. (slowly releasing her arm). 


Lue. 
Gro. 


Lue. 
Gio. 


Luc. 


Ah, gradual nature! let this thought ccme slow! 
Accustom me by merciful degrees 
To this idea, which henceforth is my home: 
I am strong—yet cannot in one moment think it. 
(softly). You speak as in a trance. 
Bring me not back! 
Like one that walks in sleep, if suddenly 
I wake, I die. (With a cry.) Paolo! Paolo! 
Giovanni! 
Paolo! ah, no, not there! 

Not there, where only I was prone to love! 
Beautiful wast thou in the battle, boy! 
We came from the same womb, and we have slept 
Together in the moonbeams! I have grown 
So close to him, my very flesh doth tear! 
Why, why, Lucrezia, I have lifted him 
Over rough places—he was but a child, 
A child that put his hand in mine! I reel— 
My little Paolo! [He swoons off. 

Help, help! Ah, no! 
I must not call—the foam is on his lips, 
The veins outstand—and yet I have a joy, 
A bitter joy! I’ll lay his head down here. 

[She raises his face, and looks into tt. 
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Thou wast so rich—now thou art poor as I! 
His eyes unclose! Master thyself! 
Gio. (slowly opening his eyes). At last! 
As to a soul new-come the murk of hell 
Grows more accustomed, gradually light, 
So I begin to see amid this gloom. 
Let me explore the place and walk in it! 
[He rises slowly to his feet. 
We must live on, Lucrezia—we must still 
Pace slowly on, and set our teeth until 
Relief is sent. 
uc. Can you stand now, Giovanni? 
Gio. You are my friend, my solitary friend! 
Luc. Am I not lone as you are, without ties? 
Childless and husbandless, yet bitter-true! 
Gio. Be with me still—if Paolo it is! 
Henceforward let no woman bear two sons. 
Yet, wherefore should he go? 


Luc. He feared, perhaps. 

Gio. He too, then, feared—and went. 

Luc. Now he is gone, 
There’s breathing time at least. 

Gio. Can I not bind 


Her beauty fast o’er which I ’gin to yearn? 
Are there not drugs to charm the hearts of women? 
Luc. Put her to sleep, and so ensure her faith— 
Yet, then, she’ll dream. 
Gio. If Paolo it is! 
Luc. Lean upon me, Giovanni; you are weak. 
[Hxeunt both, slowly. 


Scenge II—A Wayside Inn out of Rimini. View of Rimini in dis- 
tance, towers flushed with sunset. 


Enter Marco and other Sotpiers, Mirra and other Gris, a 
SERGEANT. 


A Souprer. What! Are we all to say good-bye here, then? 

A Giru. We can come no further out of Rimini. 

ANOTHER SOLDIER. We must all have a kiss before we go. 

ANoTHER Girt; Ah! you are ready to kiss us, and you are ready 
to go. 

Souprer. That is the soldier’s life. 


Girt. To love and go away? Yes, we know you. 
A-VII—9 
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Mar. To love and go, and love again, to fight and love again, and 
go—a good life, too. 
A Girt. Listen to him! He tells us he will love some one else. 
Well, we have all had a merry time. 
Mar. So we have; but the world is large. Little Mirra here is not 
the first or the last. [They laugh. 
A Souprer. One last cup of wine all round. 
Mar. Come, Mirra, we’ll drink together out of this cup. Here’s 
your health, sweetheart, and many other lovers to you. 
A Girt. Ah! he knows life is short. Isn’t he a pretty fellow? 
Mar. (sings). 
O I love not, I, the long Pat and the march, 
With the aitiite chink, chinking, and the parch. 
But I love the little town that springs in sight 
At the falling of the day, with many a light. 
It is sweet! it is sweet— 
(Chorus) Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
To clatter down the pebbly street, 
When the taverns all are humming, 
And the lads in front are drumming, 
And the windows fill with girls, 
All laughing, and all shaking down their curls. 
(Chorus) Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
Then your armour’s all unlaced, 
And your arm is round a waist: 
And she seems so much afraid, 
You could swear she was a maid 
SERGEANT (interrupting). Come, lads, give the girls the shp: your 
duty! We must start again. 
Mir. (clinging to Marco). You will come back again, won’t you, 
Marco? 
Mar. May and may not, Mirra. Who can tell? 
Mir. Because—because 
A Girt. Look at her—she’s erying! Why, he was only playing 
with you. 
Mir. I know, I know. 
A Giru. And they say his play has ended in some earnest. 
ANOTHER GirL, Well, what then? Fools must go their own way. 
Mar. Good-bye, girls; we have had a merry time. 
GirLs. Good-bye, good-bye. [All exewnt. 
[Enter Corrapo, VALENTINO, LuiaiI and Paouo, 
Cor. Here’s an inn—the first since Rimini. Bring us some wine. 
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Pao. How straight the road is from here to Rimini! One can see 
the town at the end. 

Va, Yes, and your brother’s castle. (Enter LANDLORD with wine.) 
Come, Lord Paolo, some wine. Why so dull? 

Pao. It is that old wound pains me. 

Cor. (drinking). Come, lad, out with it! Is it a debt or a wench? 
Let me talk with him. (Goes over to Paouo.) I can advise you, 
Paolo. I have loved more, owed more, drunk more, and lived 
more. Confess to me! 

Lui. Who would not to so easy a priest? 

Vau. (to Corrapo). Still staring down the road. 

Cor. (whispering). I have it, then. 

Vau. Corrado says that when a man sits down outside an inn and 
refuses wine, and stares back along the road he came, he is in 
love. 

Cor. Didn’t you observe one of those girls as we passed them, ery- 
ing? Shame, Paolo! and in your own town, too! 

Lui. He doesn’t hear us. 

Cor. Well, here’s a health to her, whoever she is! Now, Paolo, let 
me speak to you. I have myself so often felt this—give me a 
word, 

Vat. Pang! 

Cor. Pang—yes, pang! 

Lut. So often? 

Cor. More times than I can count. Why, man, I have thriven on 
pangs. There was the landlord’s wife at Ancona; there was 
the little black-eyed girl out of Florence. To look at me, you 
would scarcely suppose that I have left half the cities of Italy 
sighing behind me. I have suffered, and I have inflicted. There 
was 

Lui. O, Corrado! Not these old stories. 

Cor. Well, the fruit of all this! You must know that love is a 
thing physical. It can be sweated out of a man by hard riding; 
it evaporates from the body like any humour. 

Vat. Ha! ha! 

Cor. My advice is this—fill up, drink, and get to fighting quickly ; 
and if, after a bottle or so, you have taken a girl on your knee 
in the twilight—Why Paolo! consider you have left behind you, 
perhaps, another soldier for your brother’s wars. You have 
done a brotherly act, and 

Pao. (rising). Corrado, we have been fast comrades, and I think 
you know me; but another word of this and there will be an 
end of talk between us—you understand ? 
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Cor. O! ho! 

Vau. I tell you—you see, it is one of those serious matters, where 
the spirit is more concerned than the flesh. Come, Paolo, let us 
have it! 

Cor. Before he begins, I think it would be more fitting if we un- 
covered our heads, for the recitation is likely to be solemn. 

Lut. Come, come, we must be going! 

Cor. God send us another inn soon. 

[Exeunt Corrado and VALENTINO. 

Lut. Give me your hand, Paolo—you know me. Tell me the 
trouble. 

Pao. I cannot, Luigi. 

Lui. Have you fallen out with your brother? You and he were 
such friends. 

Pao. No. 

Lur. Is it the young wife that he has married, and now he seems 
more cold to you? But this is natural at first. How can I 
help you? 

Pao. No one can help me, Lugi. 

Lur. Up, and lead us on, then! 

Pao. I will catch you in a moment. 

Lur. I am very sorry, Paolo. [Lait Lute. 

Pao. I have fled from her; have refused the rose, 

Although my brain was reeling at the scent. 
I have come hither as through pains of death; 
I have died, and I am gazing back at life. 
Yet now it were so easy to return, 
And run down the white road to Rimini! 
And might I not return? (He starts wp and looks at the 
towers, red with sunset.) Those battlements 
Are burning; they catch fire, those parapets! 
And through the blaze doth her white face look out 
Like one forgot, yet possible to save. 
Might I not then return? Ah, no! no! no! 
For I should tremble to be touched by her, 
And dread the musie of her mere good-night. 
Howe’er I sentinelled my bosom, yet 
That moment would arrive when instantly 
Our souls would flash together in one flame, 
And I should pour this torrent in her ear 
And suddenly catch her to my heart. 
[A drum is heard. 
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A drum! 
O, there is still a world of men for a man! 
I’ll lose her face in flashing brands, her voice 
In charging cries: I’ll rush into the war! 

[SOLDIERS pass across the stage. Seeing Paowo, they cheer 
and call him by name—then exeunt. He makes to 
follow, then stops. 

I cannot go; thrilling from Rimini, 

A tender voice makes all the trumpets mute. 

I cannot go from her: may not return. 

O God! what is Thy will upon me? Ah! 

One path there is, a straight path to the dark. 
There, in the ground, I can betray no more, 
And there for ever am I pure and cold. 

The means! No dagger blow, nor violence shown 
Upon my body to distress her eyes. 

Under some potion gently will I die; 

And they that find me dead shall lay me down 
Beautiful as a sleeper at her feet. 


(Curtain.) 


ACT III 


ScengE I—The shop of Puuct, late evening. The walls and ceiling 
are hung with skins, sharks’ teeth, crucibles, wax figures, crys- 
tals, charms, etc. A counter, at which Trssa stands. As the 
scene opens figures are seen leaving the shop. Three PEASANT 
GirLs and. a Lapy’s Mai remain. 


Tessa. I must ask you to choose quickly. It is past the hour for 
closing the shop. 

1st Girt. And will this syrup keep Antonio faithful? 

Tessa. Two drops of this in anything he drinks, given every seven 
days, and he will have no eyes but for you. 

1st Girt. But will it keep his thoughts true while I am away? 

Tessa. Wherever he may be his thoughts will be for you. 

1st Girt. Ah, but you don’t know Antonio. He is so easily led 
off—any face if it is fresh—any fool with bright eyes. 

Trss. These drops will keep even Antonio faithful. 

1st Girt. I'll take it, then: it must be a wonderful syrup. 

[Hart 1st GIRL. 
Tessa (to Main). And you? 
Map. I wondered how long I was to be made to wait for these 
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common chattering wenches. I want another packet of that 
_face-bloom for my mistress, and a darker shade. The other 
makes her appear hectic. 

Tessa. This, then, has a darker tinge. 

Mai, And you are to tell your father that the dye he sent withers 
her hair. He must add more oil. 

Tessa. I will tell him. Good-night. 

Maip. Good-night to you. [Hait Mar. 

2np GirL (holding out charm). What is this charm? 

Tessa. It will ensure you against ague, fever, or infection, and 
not only this, but against peril of any kind. It is worn round 
the neck, and at the approach of danger it will tremble and 
give you a sign. 

2np Girt. O, I must have that. Will this money be enough to-day 
if I bring the rest next week? 

Tessa. If the charm is not paid for soon it will lose its power. 
Take it, and remember. [Hait 2ND GIRL. 
Now you—quickly, please—what do you want? 

38RD GIRL. I want a cure for love. Are they very expensive? 

Tessa. We have some that will cure of love in a few hours; but 
these will cost you a great deal. 

3rD Giru. It is terrible not to be able to sleep at nights. 

Tessa. Here is one that will bring you back sleep, and cure you 
entirely in a few weeks—one that you could afford. 

3rD Girt. I don’t think I want to be cured entirely—and yet one 
never knows what one may come to when it grows late and there 
is music and dancing. It is hard to resist under the moon. 

Trssa. Come, now—will you take it? 

38RD GIRL (taking phial). I think I’ll have it, and take it very 
slowly. : 

Tessa. There, then! 

38RD GIRL. There’s money saved for six weeks. Ah, well! 

[Hat 38rp Girt. Tessa, after barring up door, goes to 
glass. 

Tessa. Now I can play for awhile. (She puts some bloom on her 
face.) O, but this bloom is beautiful! And how it makes one’s 
eyes sparkle! Now this red salve for the lips—that is just what 
I lacked. My lips are too pale—but now! Where is that pencil? 
Here. Shall I lengthen my eyebrows, curving them so? No: 
I will only deepen them. There, then! (She walks up and 
down before a glass, then sits dejectedly.) Yet what is the use 
of all this? I am never seen, may not stir into the streets. And 
I want to be seen, and hear music and. 
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Pu. (entering down the stairs with a lighted brazier). Tessa! 

Tessa. Yes, father. 

Punt. Have I not forbidden you to touch these powders? 

Txssa. Ah, but look at me, father. Am I always to stay shut up 
here, where no one comes but maids of fine ladies and girls from 
the shops? 

Puu. My child, we must be patient a little longer. Listen! Soon 
we shall be rich, and then we will fly Rimini, and far from 
here we will have a palace— (A knock.) ‘Tessa, go to your 
room instantly. 

TEssa (lingering). May I not stay and see who it is? 

Puu. It is only some lady’s-maid. 

Tessa. No, father, I think it is a gentleman. 

Punt. Quickly! Quickly! 

[Hat Tessa. Puucr puts out light and lights a lamp; he 
slowly unbars the door. Enter Giovanni, masked and | 
cloaked. Puuct closes door after him. 

Put. Has no one seen you enter, sir? 


Gio. No one. 
Put. Softly! What do you seek? 
Gro. Some dreamy potion 


That can enthral a woman’s wandering heart 
And all her thought subdue to me. 
Pu. (producing phial). This poured 
In her night drink will woo her to your arms. 
One amorous night at least it will procure. 
Gio. One night—what use of that? Each day, each night 
Must she be mine. 
PUL. But one more drug I have— 
[Searches for another phial. 
Gio. (aside). I must beguile, it seems, my wedded wife, 
And lure into my arms what is my own. 
Pun. (offering another phial). This, then, will purchase some 
infatuate days. 
Gio. Some days! 


Pu. No tincture longer holds the blood. 
Gio. Here is a purse. (Throws purse of coins.) 
PUL. Ah! get you quickly gone. 


[As they approach the door a knock is heard. 
See! I will slowly now unbar the door, 
And whoso enters past him slip away 
Into the night. 
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Gio. (stops Putcr). I must not meet a stranger. 
[Takes off mask. 
Hither! look on my face. 
Puu. (falling on his knees). Merey, great Lord! 
Take not my life—this commerce after hours 
Is for my child. 
Gio. Hide me, and instantly. 
Pun. (hiding him behind the arras). Here, then. (Another knock.) 
And, sir, secrets of Rimini 
And unsuspected movings of your subjects 
You can o’erhear. I’ll draw him on to speak— 
Only stir not. (Unbars door; enter Paouo.) Warily, sir. 


Pao. Old man. 

Gio. Paolo’s voice! 

Pao. What is that sound? This business 
Is for no other ear but yours. 

PUL. If any stirred 


It was my child preparing her for bed. 

Pao. If any hear me, it were ill for him! 
Old man, there is within this purse a calm 
Decline for thee to death, and quiet hours. 
Take it, and give me in exchange some drug 
That can fetch down on us the eternal sleep, 
Anticipating the slow mind of God. 

Put. Is this thing for thyself, or for another? 

Pao. ’Tis for myself! 

PUL. I will not sell to murder. 
But unto any weary of their life 
I sell a painless issue out of it. 
Yet you are young! 

Pao. Think you the old would die? 
At any cost they would prolong the hght. 
"Tis we, in whose pure blood the fever takes, 
Newly inoculate with violent life, 
"Tis we who are so mad to die. 

PUL. "Tis true 
I would not lose a moment of the sun. 
What hath so early ruined you? 

Pao. Old sir, 
I am on my death-bed, and to you confess,— 
Love, where to love is extreme treachery— 
Love for another’s wife. 

PUL. Nothing so strange. 


Pao. 


Gio. 


Pao. 


EDL: 


Pao. 


Pun. 
Pao. 


iwi 
Pao. 
PUL. 


Pao. 


PUL. 


Gio. 
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Yes, for she is my brother’s wife—my sister. 
(aside). Thou hast said it! 
O, I cannot near her bide 
But infinite her lightest whisper grows. 
There’s peril in the rustling of her dress. 
And are you, too, beloved? 
She hath said no word, 
But should I stay, she would eatch fire from me. 
Why all’s before you—yet you yield up breath. 
I cannot go from her; I must not stay. 
To die is left! 
For such a drug the price—— 

Usher me to oblivion! [Shows purse with gold. 
(reaching down phial). This drunk off 
Within an hour will terminate thy woe. 
(taking phial which Puuct hands him). 
Unbar the door! How the night rushes in! 

[Hatt Pao.o. 
(to Giovannt). I’ll follow him. If suddenly he drink 
He must not fall and lie too near my door. [Hatt Puwct. 
(coming from behind arras). All doubt at last is o’er. He 

hath said it out! 

Almost I had my dagger in his heart! 
Yet sooner than betray, he is gone to death. 


(Wildly.) I cannot have thee die, my Paolo! 


Pou 


Gio. 


Perhaps even now he drinks: even now the phial 
Touches his lips—ah, brother, dash it down! 
How much, then, hast thou drunk? Not yet enough— 
Not yet enough—I know—for death? Which way 
Went he—I’ll follow him. (Rushes to door, then pauses.) 
Yet, O my God! 
It must be so! How else? He is so bound 
To her, he cannot fly !—he must not stay! 
He has gone out upon the only road. 
And this is my relief! O dread relief! 
Thus only am I pure of brother’s blood! 
I must be still while he goes out to die!— 
And yet be still—while he who is most dear 
Drinks poison—yet I must be very still! 
[Re-enter Puuct. 
I watched till he was mingled with the night. 
Tell me! Is he that’s gone so sure to die? 
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Puu. Within an hour, so potent is the drug! 
(Fawning on Gio.) You on more pleasant business came to me. 
We who are older at such madness laugh. 
Gio. I stifle here! 
Gr Tyrant of Rimini! 
You will not kill me? 
Gio. Till to-morrow night 
I stay my hand. Which way went he—that fool? 
Puu. Straight on; he never turned until I lost him. 
[Exit GIOVANNI. 
Tessa! 
Tessa (running in). Yes, father. 
PUI Now you have your wish; 
_ To-morrow must we run from Rimini. 
Trssa. To-morrow night the world then—the bright world! 
[PuLci pours the gold out on the counter. 


Sczunzn II—A lane outside the wall of the castle garden, postern 
door in the wall. 


[Enter PAowo. 
Pao. There is no other means: but ah, the pain! 
Here is the garden where her lattice shines. 
Perchance she looks toward me now, and makes 
A music upon midnight with my name. 
Perchance she leans into the air and sighs. 
O! now is she attired in purest white, 
Hanging above our heads ’twixt earth and heaven! 
Life, life! I cannot leave thee, for she lives. 
At least I must behold her before death; 
And go straight from her face into the grave— 
Straight from her touch at least into the ground. 
Much is permitted to a man condemned. 
I’ll see her, hear her, touch her ere I die. 
[Hart Paouo through postern door into the gardens. 
[Enter two Counters hastily with torches. 
lst Cour. Which way now? 
2nD Cour. Stay, I am out of breath. 
lst Cour. At such a moment, that Lord Malatesta cannot be found! 
2ND Cour. I must get my breath against this door. Have you the 
papers? 
lst Cour. Here. Lately married, yet out of his bed at this hour! 
2np Cour. Ah, I wish I were back with 
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lst Cour. Hush! here is Carlo. 
[Enter Caro. 
Well, no sign of him? 
Car. None. 
And I am aguish, and these night dews! 
-Ist Cour. Stay! 

Car. What? 

Ist Cour. Listen! I tell you. | 

2ND Cour. A step! 

Car. It is he, Lord Malatesta. 

[Enter Giovanni slowly. 

Car. Great lord, we have pursued you up and down. Here’s news 
that will not stay. [Gwes him letter. 

Gio. Hold the torch nearer. (Reads.) ‘‘Tyrant of Rimini! All 
Pesaro is risen against the tax laid on them. Our men are 
beaten behind the city walls—the city itself declares for Cosimo. 
We wait but for you; a noise of your coming—a sight of you— 
and the city will fall to us again. Linger not a moment.— 
AnpbREA.’’ Carlo, muster every man within call. Then to the 
palace—saddle my horse. Summon all in the house to follow 
you: rouse them from their beds; they must ride with me 
instantly. 

[Hxeunt CarLo and Couriers. Enter running two Mus- 
SENGERS from other side. 

A Messencer. Lord and tyrant of Rimini! We are come on you 
none too soon—we are ridden from the camp—our horses 
stand—there was no moment to write, but this by word of 
mouth: ‘‘Your garrison makes terms with the enemy: many 
are already gone over, and we fear for San Arcangelo and the 
whole province.”’ 

Gio. Get a cup of wine, both of you, and be prepared to ride with 
me within the half-hour. I’ll fall like thunder on Pesaro, and 
eatch San Arcangelo with the wind of it. (Hat one MESSENGER. 
Giovanni to the other.) Stay you, sir! and tell me more exactly 
as we hurry on. Where is Andrea now, then? There is a 
vantage-ground just out of Pesaro, and there 

[Lxeunt GIOVANNI and MESSENGER. 


Srcnn I1I—An Arbour in the Castle Gardens. Dawn beginning 
to break. 


[Enter Francesca with a book, Nira following with lamp. 
Franc. I cannot sleep, Nita; I will read here. 
Is it dawn yet? [Nita sets lamp down. 
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Niva. No, lady: yet I see 
A flushing in the East. 

FRANC. How still it is! 

Nit. This is the stillest time of night or day. 

Franc. Know you why, Nita? 

NITA. No, my lady. 

FRANC. Now 
Day in a breathless passion kisses night, 

And neither speaks. 

Nita. Shall I stay here? 

FRANC. Ah, no! 
Perhaps in the dawn silence I shall drowse. 

If not, I’ll read this legend to myself. 

Nira. Is it a pretty tale? 

FRANC. Pretty, ah no! 
Nita; but beautiful and passing sad. 

Nira. I love sad tales: though I am gay, I love 
Sometimes to weep. But is it of our time? 

Franc. It is an ancient tale of two long dead. 

Nita. O, ’tis a tale of love! 

FRANC. Of love, indeed. 

But, Nita, leave me to myself: I think 
I would have no one stirring near me now. [Eait Nita. 
The light begins, but he is far away. [She walks to and fro. 
Better than tossing in that vacant room 
Is this cool air and fragrance ere the dawn. 
Where is the page which I had reached? Ah, here! 
Now let me melt into an ancient woe. 
[Begins to read. Enter Paouo, softly. 

Pao. Francesca! 

FRANC. Paolo! I thought you now 
Gone into battle din, far, far away. 

Pao. And seems it strange that I should come, then? 

FRANC. No, 

It seems that it could not be otherwise. 

Pao. I went indeed; but some few miles from hence 
Turned, and could go no further. All this night 
About the garden have I roamed and burned. 

And now, at last, sleepless and without rest, 
I steal to you. 

FRANC. Sleepless and without rest! 

Pao. It seemed that I must see your face again, 

Then nevermore; that I must hear your voice, 
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And then no more; that I must touch your hand, 
Once. No one stirs within the house; no one 
In all this world but you and I, Francesca. 
We two have to each other moved all night. 
Franc. I moved not to you, Paolo. 
Pao. But night 
Guided you on, and onward beckoned me. 
What is that book you read? Now fades the last 
Star to the East: a mystic breathing comes: 
And all the leaves once quivered, and were still. 
Franc. It is the first, the faint stir of the dawn. 
Pao. So still it is that we might almost hear 
The sigh of all the sleepers in the world. 
Franc. And all the rivers running to the sea. 
Pao. What is’t you read? 
FRANC. It is an ancient tale. 
Pao. Show it to me. Is it some drowsy page 
That reading low I might persuade your eyes 
At last to sleep? 
FRANC. It is the history 
Of two who fell in love long years ago; 
And wrongly fell. 
Pao. How wrongly ? 
FRANC. Because she 
Already was a wife, and he who loved 
Was her own husband’s dear familiar friend. 
Pao. Was it so long ago? 
FRANC. So long ago. 
Pao. What were their famous and unlucky names? 
Franc. Men ealled him Launcelot, her Guenevere. 
Here is the page where I had ceased to read. 
Pao. (taking book). Their history is blotted with new tears. 
Franc. The tears are mine: I know not why I wept. 
But these two were so glad in their wrong love: 
It was their joy; it was their helpless joy. 
Pao. Shall I read on to you where you have paused? 
Frano. Here is the place: but read it low and sweet. 
Put out the lamp! [PaoLo puts out the lamp. 
Pao. The glimmering page is clear. 
(Reading.) ‘‘Now on that day it chanced that Launcelot, 
Thinking to find the King, found Guenevere 
Alone; and when he saw her whom he loved, 
Whom he had met too late, yet loved the more; 
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Such was the tumult at his heart that he 
Could speak not, for her husband was his friend, 
His dear familiar friend: and they two held 
No secret from each other until now; 
But were like brothers born’’—my voice breaks off. 
Read you a little on. 

Franc. (reading). ‘‘And Genevere, 
Turning, beheld him suddenly whom she 
Loved in her thought, and even from that hour 
When first she saw him; for by day, by night, 
Though lying by her husband’s side, did she 
Weary for Launcelot, and knew full well 
How ill that love, and yet that love how deep!”’ 
I cannot see—the page is dim: read you. 

Pao. (reading). ‘‘Now they two were alone, yet could not speak; 
But heard the beating of each other’s hearts. 
He knew himself a traitor but to stay, 
Yet could not stir: she pale and yet more pale 
Grew till she could no more, but smiled on him. 
Then when he saw that wishéd smile, he came 
Near to her and still near, and trembled; then 
Her lips all trembling kissed.’’ 

Franc. (drooping towards him). Ah, Launcelot! 

[He kisses her on the lips. 
CuRTAIN. 


ACT IV 


A Chamber in the Palace—late evening of the second day after 
GIOVANNI’S departure. 


GIoVANNI discovered, stained as from hard riding. CarLo and Re- 
TAINERS attending him. Wine on table. 


Gio. The Lady Lucrezia—is she in the house? 
Car. She is, sir. 
Gio. Tell her that I am returned, 
And ask some words with her. Well, why do you 
Stand bursting with some news that you must tell? 
What sudden thing has happened? 
Car. Nothing, sir. 
Gio. Nothing? You then that huddle all together, 
Like cattle against thunder—what hath chanced? 
An ATTENDANT. I know of nothing, sir. 
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2ND ATTEN, Nor I. 
3RD ATTEN. Nor I. 
Gio. Leave me and take my message! 


Luc. 
Gro. 


luc. 


[Hxeunt CarLo and ATTENDANTS. 
Lies he so 
Quiet that none hath found him? They are driven 
Out from the city and are fugitives. 
Ne’er did I strike and hew as yesterday, 
And that armed ghost of Paolo by me rode. 
[He pours out wine and drinks. 
[Enter Lucrezia. 
So soon returned, Giovanni? 
A few hours’ 
Fast fighting ended it, Lucrezia. 
What news at home? 
O, Paolo is returned! 


Gio. Paolo returned! What, from the grave? 


Lue. 


The grave? 


Gio. I left him dead, or going to his death. 


Lue. 
Gio. 


Luc. 
Gio. 


Lue. 
Gio. 


we; 


Gro. 


What do you mean? 
I heard from his own mouth 
That he and she did for each other burn. 
He told you? 
No, not me: but yet I heard. 
And you on the instant killed him? 
No, he stole 
Away to die: I thought him dead: ’twere better. 
Now like a thief he creeps back to the house! 
To her for whom I had begun to long 
So late in life that now I may not cease 
From longing! 
Her that you must drug to kiss! 
Will you not smell the potion in her sigh? 
A few more drops, then what a mad caress! 
He hath crept back like a thief into the house— 
A thief—a liar—he feigned the will to die. 
Luerezia, when old Angela foretold, 
I feared not him: when he was pointed at, 
I doubted still: even after his own words, 
Then, then had I forgiven him, for he 
Went out as to a grave. But now I am changed— 
I will be wary of this creeping thing. 
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O, I have no emotion now, no blood. 

No longer I postpone or fight this doom: 

I see that it must be, and I am grown 

The accomplice and the instrument of Fate, 

A blade! a knife!—no more. 
Luc. He has been here 

Since yestermorn. 
Gio. Yet I’ll be no assassin, 

Or rashly kill: I have not seen them kiss. 

I’ll wait to find them in each other’s arms, 

And stab them there enfolded and entwined, 

And so to all men justify my deed. 

Yet how to find them where to kill is just? 
Luc. Give out that this is no return, but merely 

An intermission of the war: that you 

Must ride back to the camp within the hour, 

And for some days be absent: he and she 

Will seize upon the dark and lucky hour 

To be together: watch you round the house, 

And suddenly take them in each other’s arms. 
Gio. This plan commends itself to my cold heart. 
Luc. Here comes Francesca. Shall I stay, then? 
Gio. Stay ! 

[Enter FRANCESCA. 

Franc. Sir, you have asked for me. I did not know 

You were so soon returned. 


Gio. Soldiers’ returns 
Are sudden and oft unexpected. 

FRANC. Sir, 
How pale you are! You are not wounded? 

Gio. No! 


A scratch perhaps. Give me some wine, Francesca, 
For suddenly I must be gone again, 
Franc. I thought this broil was ended? 
Gio. No! not yet. 
Some days I may be absent, and can go 
More lightly since I leave you not alone. 
To Paolo I commend you, to my brother. 
Loyal he is to me, loyal and true. 
He has also a gaiety of mind 
Which I have ever lacked: he is beside 
More suited to your years, can sing and play, 
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And has the art long hours to entertain. 
To him [I leave you, and must go forthwith. 
[He makes to go, then turns. 
Come here, Francesca, kiss me—yet not so, 
You put your lips up to me like a child. 
Franc. ’Tis not so long ago I was a child. [Seizing his arm. 
O sir, is it wise, is it well to go away? 
Gio. What do you mean? 
FRANC. I have a terror here. 
Gio. Can you not bear to part with me some hours? 
Franc. I dread to be alone: I fear the night 
And yon great chamber, the resort of spirits. 
I see men hunted on the air by hounds: 
Thin faces of your house, with weary smiles. 
The dead who frown I fear not: but I fear 
The dead who smile! The very palace rocks, 
Remembering at midnight, and I see 
Women within these walls immured alive 
Come starving to my bed and ask for food. 
Gio. Take some one then to sleep with you—Lucrezia, 
Or little Nita else: lie not alone. 
France. (still detaining him). Yet go not, sir. 


Gio. What is it that you fear? 
Franec, Sir, go not, go not! 
Gio. Child, I cannot stay 


For fancies, and at once I’ll say farewell 
To both of you. I hear my courser fret. 
[Hait GIOVANNI. 
Franco. (looking after him, and turning slowly). 
Luerezia, will you le with me to-night? 
Luc. I will, Francesea, if you’ll have it so. 
Franc. O, some one I can touch in the thick night !— 
What sound is that? 
Luc. (going to window). Your husband galloping 
_ Away into the dark (she looks from the window, then turns) : 
now he is gone. 
I left young Paolo pacing up and down; 
[Looking steadfastly at her. 
He seemed as faint for company as you. 
Say, shall I call him in as I go out? 
He will help waste the tardy time. 


France. (quickly). No, no! 
A-VII—10 
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Is there some little feud ’twixt you and him? 
For when you meet words slowly come to you— 


You scarce look in each other’s eyes. 


FRANC. No feud. 


Lue. 


Remember, when Giovanni married you 
These two were to each other all in all; 
And so excuse some natural jealousy 
Of you from him. 


FRANC. I think he means me well. 


Luc. 


Then shall I call him in? 


FRANC. O, why so eager? 


Where would all those about me drive me? First 
My husband earnestly to Paolo 

Commends me; and now you must call him in. 
(Wildly.) Where can I look for pity? Luecrezia. 
You have no children? 


Lue. None. 

FRANC. Nor ever had? 
Luc. Nor ever had. 

FRANC. But yet you are a woman. 


Luc. 


I have no mother: let me be your child 
To-night: I am so utterly alone! 
Be gentle with me; or if not, at least 
Let me go home; this world is difficult. 
O think of me as of a little child 
That looks into your face, and asks your hand. 

[Lucrezra softly touches FRANCESCA’S hair. 
Why do you touch my head? Why do you weep? 
I would not pain you. 

Ah, Francesca! You 

Have touched me where my life is quivering most. 
I have no child: and yet if I had borne one 
I could have wished her hair had been this colour. 


Frano. I am too suddenly cast in this whirl! 


ewe: 


Too suddenly! I had but convent thoughts. 
O woman, woman, take me to you and hold me! 
[She throws herself into LucrEzta’s arms. 
(clasping FrancEsoa to her). At last the long ice melts, and 
O relief 
Of rain that rushes from me! Child, my child! 
I clasp you close, close—do you fear me still? 
Have you not heard love is more fierce than hate? 
Roughly I grasp what I have hunted long. 
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You cannot know—how should you?—that you are 
More, so much more, to me than just a child. 


Franc. I seem to understand a little. 


Lue. 


Close, 
I hold you close: it was not all in vain, 
The holy babble and pillow kissed all o’er! 
O my embodied dream with eyes and hair! 
Visible aspiration with soft hands; 
Tangible vision! O, art thou alive, 
Francesca, dost thou move and breathe? Speak, speak! 
Say human words out, lest thou vanish quite! 
Your very flesh is of my sighs composed, 
Your blood is crimson with my passioning! 
And now I have conceived and have brought forth; 
And I exult in front of the great sun: 
And I laugh out with riches in my lap! 
And you will deem me mad! but do not, Sweet: 
I am not mad, only I am most happy. 
I’ll dry my tears—but O, if thou should’st die? 
(Aside.) And ah my God! 


FRANC. Why did you start? 
Luc. (aside). To stay him! 


(To Francesca, taking her hands.) But I should be the 
shadow of a mother 
If here I ceased. Francesca, I well know 
That *twixt bright Paolo and dark Giovanni 
You stand—you hinted at some peril there. 
I ask to know no more: but take these words— 
Be not in company with Paolo 
To-night. (Aside.) Giovanni must be found. My child, 
I have some business on the moment, but 
Within the hour I will return (Astde.) How find him? 
And sleep with you (Aside.) I'll search all secret places. 
Kiss me. Remember, then! (Aszde.) ’Tis not too late! 
What meshes have I woven for what I love? 
[Hait LUCREZIA. 
[Enter Nira on the other side, with a lamp. 


Nira. Lady, shall I come in? 
FRANC. Set the lamp here, 


Nita, and take some sewing: I am alone 
To-night, and you shall sit with me until 
Lucrezia is returned. What lamp is that? 
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Nita. It is the same I set you in the arbour 
That night you could not sleep. 


FRANC. Yes, I remember. 
Nira. Are you unhappy, mistress ? 
FRANC. I am lonely, 
Nita, most lonely. 
NITA. That were easily— 


Pardon the saying, mistress—remedied. 
Franc. And how? 
NITa. If I myself were married young, 
Perhaps without my leave to some old man, 
And found a younger gallant in the house, 
I think I would not shun him. 
FRANC. Well, say on. 
Nira. No! And I think I would maintain some show 
Of love to my grey husband: it is easy 
To keep in humour an old man—a kiss 
A little look, a word will satisfy, 
And I would have my pleasure. 
FRANC. I have listened 
So far to you: you do not understand. 
O Nita, when we women sin, ’tis not 
By art; it is not easy, it is not light; 
It is an agony shot through with bliss: 
We sway and rock and suffer ere we fall. 
[She walks up and down. 
Nita. I scarcely understand, my lady. I 
Am ever gay, and this is a gay world; 
And if we girls are prudent but a little, 


"Tis easy to enjoy. [A knock. 
FRANC. Who knocked, then? See! 
Nita (going to door and returning). It is Lord Paolo who asks 
for you. : 


Franco. Tell him I cannot see him. Is he gone? 
Nira. Yes, and so sad! He sighed so (sighs), and he went. 
Shall I now eall him back? 


FRANC. No, no! Sit down. 
(Speaking quickly.) Tell me some story, Nita. 
NITA. Alas! I cannot: 


Only the village talk I can repeat, 
And how 
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Franc. (starting). Listen! What step is that without? 
A sad step, and it goeth to and fro. 
Look out! 
Nita. It is Lord Paolo, my lady. 
France. (quickly). Come from the window! (Aside.) O where 
tarries she, 
This new-found mother? Tell me then this tale! 
Nira. Lucia, my sister, has a lover whom 
She thought so true: but he the other night—— 
Franc. Listen again! 


Pao. (without). Francesca! 

Nira. ’Tis his voice! 
My lady, you are trembling! 

FRANC. (aside). Why did he 


Speak? The sweet ‘sound has floated to my brain. 
Pao. Francesca! 
Franc. (aside). Soft it comes out of the night. 
Go to the window, Nita. What says he? 
Nira. He does entreat he may come in to you 
A moment. Shall I answer? 
Franc. (walking to and fro and putting her hand to her heart). 
Let him come. 
Nira. I will go tell him. (Aside.) They’ll not want me: I 
Can meet Bernardo now. [Lait Nita. 
FRANC. O voice too sweet! 
And like the soul of midnight sending words! 
Now all the world is at her failing hour, 
And at her faintest: now the pulse is low! 
Now the tide turns, and now the soul goes home! 
And I to Paolo am fainting back! 
A moment—but a moment—then no more! 
[Enter Pao. 
Pao. I am by music led into this room, 
And beckoned sweetly: all the breezes die 
Round me, and in immortal eestasy 
Toward thee I move: now am I free and gay— 
Light as a dancer when the strings begin. 
Franc. What glow is on thy face, what sudden light? 
Pao. It seems that I am proof against all perils. 
Franc. And yet I fear to see thy air so glad. 
Pao. To-night all points of swords to me are dull. 
Franc. And still I dread the bravery of your words. 
Kiss me, and leave me, Paolo, to-night. 
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Pao. What do you fear? 


FRANC. One watches quietly. 
Pao. Who? 
FRANC. I know not: perhaps the quiet face 


Of God: the eternal Listener is near. ” 

Pao. I’ll struggle now no more. Have I not fought 
Against thee as a foe most terrible? 

Parried the nimble thrust and thought of thee, 

And from thy mortal sweetness fled away, 

Yet evermore returned? Not all the bonds 

Which held me I east off—honour, esteem, 

All ties, all friendships, peace, and life itself. 

You only in this universe I want. 

Franc. You fill me with a glorious rashness. What! 
Shall we two, then, take up our fate and smile? 

Pao. Remember how when first we met we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections. 

O face immured beside a fairy sea, 

That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed! 

O beauty folded up in forests old! 

Thou wast the lovely quest of Arthur’s knights 
Frano. Thy armour glimmered in a gloom of green. 
Pao. Did I not sing to thee in Babylon? 

Franco. Or did we set a sail in Carthage Bay? 

Pao. Were thine eyes strange? 

FRANC. Did I not know thy voice? 
All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air 
Then when we kissed. 

Pao. And in that kiss our souls 
Together flashed, and now they are one flame, 
Which nothing can put out, nothing divide. 

Franc. Kiss me again! I smile at what may chance. 

Pao. Again, and yet again! and here and here. 

Let me with kisses burn this body away, 

That our two souls may dart together free. 

I fret at intervention of the flesh, 

And I would clasp you—you that but inhabit 

This lovely house. 

FRANC. Break open then the door, 

And let my spirit out. Paolo, kill me! 

Then kill thyself: to vengeance leave these weeds, 

And let our souls together soar away. 
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Pao. (recoiling). You are too beautiful for human blow. 
[Francusca starts. 
Why did you shiver and turn sudden cold? 

Franc. (slowly). I felt a wind pass over me. 

Pao. ietoo:: 
Colder than any summer night could give. 

Frano. A solitary wind: and it hath passed. 

Pao. (embracing her). Do you still fear? 

FRANC. Ah, Paolo! if we 
Should die to-night, then whither would our souls 
Repair? There is a region which priests tell of 
Where such as we are punished without end. 

Pao. Were we together, what can punish us? 

Frano. Nothing! Ah, think not I ean love you less— 
Only I fear. 

Pao. What can we fear, we two? 

O God, Thou seest us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright; 

By which the very sun enthrals the earth, 
And all the waves of the world faint to the moon. 
Even by such attraction we two rush 

Together through the everlasting years. 

Us, then, whose only pain can be to part, 
How wilt Thou punish? For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe! 

What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together !—where we are is endless fire. 
There centuries shall in a moment pass, 

And all the cycles in one hour elapse! 

Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall, 
How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part? 

Franc. I lie out on your arm and say your name— 
eeraniolk’ Paolo!’ 

Pao. “Francesca !’’ 

[They slowly pass through the curtains. A pause. 
[Enter Nira. 
NITA. Ah! 
Where are my lady and Lord Paolo? 
Gone out into the moonlight! It is well 
For her to meet her lover when she choose: 
And I must run in from Bernardo’s arms. 
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’Tis very late! I’ll sit and end this sewing— 
I cannot work. (Walks up and down.) Where can my mis- 
tress be? 
[Nira touches abstractedly the strings of a mandolin. 
[Lucrezia enters hurriedly. 
Luc. (aside). O! he is subtly hidden—and where ?—and where? 
I have set that on which now I cannot stay. 
Nita, you are alone! Where is your distress ? 
Nira. I cannot tell, my lady. 


Luc. Look in my eyes! 
You left her? 

NITA. But a moment. 

Lie: And alone? 


Nita. Lord Paolo 
Luc. (seizing her arm). Ah! 


Nita. My lady, hurt me not. 
Luc. Stammer the truth out! 
NITA. He came to the door— 


Luc. No further? 

Nita. And she sighed out, ‘‘Let him come.”’ 

Luc. And you left them together? 

NITa. I went out 

Luc. Together then! Now, now! Quick, dry those tears, 
For we must use our wit. 


NITA. And you, too, tremble! 
Luc. And he—Lord Malatesta ? 
Nita. Know you not 

He hath ridden off to the camp? 
Luc. But might return! 
Nita (trembling). O! but he must not! 
bac: Yet some accident 


Nita. There would be noise and stir at his return. 
Luc. You have heard no sound? Remember fiercely! Nothing? 

I do not mean of hooves, nor armour chink— 

You have heard not even a step? 
Nitra (trembling). What mean you Ne 
Luc. Not even a soft step? 
Nita. I am faint with fear. 

[She staggers. 

Luc. (seizing her hand). Which way went they, these two? 
NITA. I cannot tell. 
Luc. This door is fast!—-then through the curtains? 
Nira. Yes. 
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Luc. They seem to tremble still! Come with me, quick! 
Nira. I am faint. 
Tae: Come with me. 
[She drags her to the curtain. 
Ah! whose hand is that? 

[GIovANNI, parting the curtains from the other side, comes 
slowly through. 

Nita. O, sir! we had not thought you back so soon. 

Gio. Where is your mistress? 

NITA. Sir, I cannot tell. 

Gio. Is it not time you dressed her all in white, 
And combed out her long hair as for a sleep? 

Nita. ’Tis past the hour. 

Gio. You have a curl awry, 
And falling o’er your eyebrow—bind it up. 

Nira. I cannot, sir. 

Gio. Well, leave us: when your mistress 
Is ready, I will call for you. 

[Hait Nira. There ts a pause, in which GIOVANNI and 

Luorezia gaze at each other. 
Luc. (going slowly up to him). O, sir! 
I would beseech of you— (She starts.) ah! Giovanni, 
You have hurt your hand: there’s blood upon it here. 
[Takes his hand and looks at it. 
Gio. ’Tis not my blood! 
Luc. O, then—— 
Gio. Ominen! isall: 
(As in a frency.) And now their love that was so secret close 
Shall be proclaimed. Tullio, Carlo, Biagi!— 
They shall be married before all men. Nita! 
Rouse up the house and bring in lights, lights, lights! 
There shall be music, feasting and dancing. 
Wine shall be drunk. Candles, I say! More lghts! 
More marriage lights! Where tarry they the while, 
The nuptial tapers? Rouse up all the house! 

[All this while Srrvants and others, half dressed, are con- 
tinually rushing in with lights and torches. They 
stand whispering. 

Gio. (slowly). Carlo, go through the curtains, and pass in 
To the great sleeping-chamber : you shall find 
Two there together lying: place them, then, 
Upon some litter and have them hither brought 
With ceremony. 
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[Hxeunt CarLto and four SerRvANTS. GIOVANNI paces to 
and fro. 
The curse, the curse of Cain! 

A restlessness has come into my blood, 

And I begin to wander from this hour 

Alone for evermore. 
Luc. (rushing to him). Giovanni, say 

Quickly some light thing, lest we both go mad! 
Gio. Be still! A second wedding here begins, 

And I would have all reverent and seemly: 

For they were nobly born, and deep in love. 

[Enter blind ANGELA, slowly. 

Ana. Will no one take my hand? Two lately dead 

Rushed past me in the air. O! Are there not 

Many within this room all standing still? 

What are they all expecting? 
Gio. Lead her aside: 

I hear the slow pace of advancing feet. 

[Enter SERVANTS bearing PaoLto and FrRaNcEsca dead 
upon a litter. 

Luc. Ah! ah! ah! 


Gio. Break not out in lamentation! 
[A pause... The Servants set down the litter. 
Luc. (going to litter). I have borne one child, and she has died 
in youth! 


Gio. (going to litter). Not easily have we three come to this— 
We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 
[He bends over the bodies and kisses them on the forehead. 
He is shaken. 
Luc. What ails you now? 
Gio. She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have such hair. 
Hide them. They look like children fast asleep! 
[The bodies are reverently covered over. 
Curtain. . 
MasErIELD 
The Tragedy of Nan has been termed by Dr. McClintock 
of the University of Chicago a specimen of the ‘‘drama of 


violence.’? The characterization probably was suggested 
by Masefield’s endorsement of Synge’s statement: ‘‘It may 
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almost be said that before verse can be human again, it 
must learn to be brutal.’’ The idea is that modern readers 
and audiences of plays have so many mechanical devices 
between themselves and nature that they have little chance 
to feel deeply, nor even to make use of their physical senses. 
This remark of Synge’s is only a terser statement of some- 
thing Stevenson said in the second stanza of his little poem 
beginning: 

If I have faltered more or less, in my great task of happiness. 


After praying for a ‘‘pointed pleasure”’ to stab broad 
awake the spirit unmoved by ‘‘books, and by food and 
summer rain,’’ the Scot concludes: 


Or Lord, if too obdurate T, 

Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 
A.burning pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead soul run them in. 

Masefield has used violent means to rouse the souls of 
his readers in The Tragedy of Nan, but violence and art are 
difficult to combine happily. It is specifically demanded of 
tragedy that it shall not rouse emotions of contempt and 
disgust and horror, but only pity and terror. Some critic 
has explained that the terrible is the horrible transferred 
into the realm of spiritual significance. Few readers will 
not find Nan horrible, rather than terrible. The author’s 
own preface to the play is, if not the best comment upon it, 
at least the best exposition of his viewpoint in writing it. 
He says: 

‘‘Tragedy is at best a vision of the heart of life. The 
heart of life can only be laid bare in the agony and exulta- 
tion of dreadful acts. The vision of agony, or spiritual 
contest, pushed beyond the limits of the dying personality 
is exalting and cleansing. It is only by such vision that a 
multitude can be brought to the passionate knowledge of 
things exulting and eternal. 

‘Commonplace people dislike tragedy, because they dare 
not suffer and cannot exult. The truth and rapture of men 
are holy things, not lightly to be scorned. A carelessness 
of life and beauty marks the glutton, the idler, and the fool 
in their deadly path across history. 
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‘‘The poetic impulse of the Renaissance is now spent. 
The poetic drama, the fruit of that impulse, is now dead. 
Until a new poetic impulse gathers, playwrights trying for 
beauty must try to create new forms in which beauty and 
the high things of the soul may pass from the stage to the 
mind. Our playwrights have all the powers except that 
power of exultation which comes from brooding on exces- 
sive, terrible things. That power is seldom granted to 
man; twice or thrice to a race, perhaps, not oftener. But 
it seems to me that every effort, however humble, toward 
the achieving of that power helps the genius of the race 
to obtain it, though the obtaining may be fifty years after 
the strivers are dead.’’* 

To know the meaning of joy, of delight, and rapture, 
one must realize how rare and precious they are, and from 
what terrors they are an escape. Peace, security, joy and 
love are the prizes of life only because war, ruin, desola- 
tion and hate exist, and threaten to conquer. Stephen 
Phillips, who wrote poetic dramas, and, as so many claim, 
thereby proved Masefield’s statement that ‘‘poetic drama 
is now dead,’’ summed up the matter in his Marpessa. 
The heroine says that ‘‘the half of music is to have 
grieved,’’ claims companionship with the 

Warriors, that with deeds forlorn, 
Saddened my youth, yet made it great to live; 
and finally declares that it is death which makes life 
precious. 
Since we must die, how bright the starry track! 
How wonderful in a bereaved ear 
The Northern wind; how strange the summer night, 
The exhaling earth to those who vainly love. 
Out of our sadness have we made this world 
So beautiful. 

Masefield’s theory is one with which all thinkers will 
agree, in art at least. But whether his practice of it in this 
play is a contribution to exultation is exceedingly doubtful, 
and that doubt is not at all lessened by the consideration 
that the play is founded on an actual occurrence which 
took place in Kent at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 
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The action takes place on a tenant farm in the year 
1810. Nan Hardwick is living with the Pargetters, father, 
mother and daughter, Jenny. Mr. Pargetter was Nan’s 
mother’s brother, and when Nan’s father was hanged for 
stealing a sheep, Mr. Pargetter insisted on taking the girl 
into his house—one cannot call it a home. Mrs. Pargetter 
is a person of such malevolence that a social worker would 
conclude she was mentally abnormal. That she should 
resent having a ‘‘gallus bird’’ in her house, particularly 
when the girl is more beautiful and charming than her own 
daughter, Jenny, is understandable, but her venomous 
malignity passes the bounds of reason, and almost of 
credulity. 

The Pargetters are preparing for a ‘‘pearty,’’ apple pie, 
or ‘‘parsty’’ as the Pargetters call it, being the chief re- 
freshment. Mr. Pargetter says when he announces to his 
wife that the fiddler is coming, ‘‘Us be going to ’ave great 
wonders tonight. ’Ot mutton parsty pies.’’ 

But his wife replies: ‘‘You won’t eat of no ’ot mutton 
pies. You know ’ow that sheep died as well as I do. ’EH 
was oovy.’’ None the less it appears that Mrs. Pargetter 
made the mutton pies for her guests. Her ordinary resent- 
ment toward Nan was quickened on this particular day by 
discovering in the girl’s coat a note from Dick Gurvil, a 
youth she had picked out to marry her daughter. When 
Nan comes into the kitchen, the following dialogue takes 
place: 


Mrs. P. Well? 

Nan. Yes, Aunt. 

Mrs. P. ‘‘Yes, aunt,’’ ’Ave you looked at yourself long enough 
in the glass? 

Nan. What glass? 

Mrs. P. The glass upstairs. 

Nan. The beds are made. I suppose that’s what you mean. 

Mrs. P. That’s not the way to talk before your uncle. 

Nan. May I help you cut them apples, Aunt? 

Mrs. P. No, you mayn’t help me cut these apples. You get 
your own work. 

Nan. I’ve done all my work, Aunt. 

Mrs. P. (very sharply). None of your impudence. 
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Nan. I have. 

Mrs. P. If you ’ave, it’s not done properly I know. I’ve a good 
mind to make you do it over. A very good mind. 

Nan. Is that dough for the pasty? 

Mrs. P. None o’ yer business. (Nan picks up a rolling pin.) 
Put down that pin when you’re told. 

Nan. I wish you’d let me ’elp you, Aunt? Comp’ny be coming 
at dark. 

Mrs. P. What’s it to do with you? I know w’en comp’ny’s 
coming without your dinnin’ it into me. (Naw goes softly to the 
dresser.) Wot are you ereepin’ about on tiptoe for? One’d think 
you were a thief, ike your father. 

Nan (meekly). I didn’t want to disturve you, Aunt. 

Mrs. P. Disturve me! You couldn’t disturve me if you tried. 
Nan. I’m sorry, Aunt. 

Mrs. P. You know that perfectly well. 

Nan. I’m sorry, Aunt. 

Mrs. P. ’Ere, you give me the fidgets. 

Nan. ’Ave you one of your sick headaches, Aunt? 

Mrs. P. You give me the sick ’edache. One would think you 
might ’ave ’ad a little gratitood. 

Nan. When I was grateful you called me a ’ipocrit. 

Mrs. P. Oh! When was you grateful, as you call it? 

Nan. When I first come ’ere. I did my best, I did. I thought 
you’d like me if I work’ ’ard, and ’elped you. 

Mrs. P. Did yer think! 

Nan. I used to make you tea before you got up of a morning: 
I washed up the dinner things, so as you can ’ave your nap of a 
afternoon. I never let you do the week’s washing, not once since I 
come ’ere. 

Mrs. P. One ’ud expect a little something. After all that’s 
been done for you. 

Nan. Done forme! What have you ever done for me? 

Mrs. P. Given you a ’ome, 

Nan. A home? 

Mrs. P. There’s not many would ’ave took in a girl, ’er dad 
being ung. But I says to your Uncle—— 

Nan. I know what you said to Uncle. That the Rector ’ad 
asked you to take me in. That’s what you said to Uncle. You was 
afeared the Rector’d let it be known if you refused. You was 
afeared folk’d get to know you for what you are. That’s why you 
took mein. (More softly.) D’ye think I don’t know, Aunt? I feel 
I do. (Pause.) And down in the shop they tell me what a friend 
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you’ve been to me. ‘‘Mrs. Pargetter ’ave been kind tiv ’ee,’’ they 
say. And Mrs. Drew down at the Rectory. She’s another. ‘‘ ’Ow 
grateful you must feel toward your aunt.’’ That’s what she says. 
And you smile. You take it all smiling. You lick your lips over 
ther praise. Or you play the martyr. You play the martyr. D’ye 
think I haven’t heard you? ‘‘A lot of return I get,’’ that’s what 
you say. They praise you for being good to me. Good! You! 
And you make my life here a hell. You lick your lips to make life a 
hell for me. And you tell lies about me. You mean woman. You 
so holy, you tell lies. 

Mr. P. (angrily). None of that now. That’s enough. You 
leave the room. 

Mrs. P. No, she’ll not leave the room. I’ll learn ’er to b’ave 
first. (Zo Nan.) I’d ’ave you remember your daily bread as 
you’re so fond of is give you by me and your Uncle. 

Nan. Given me? 

Mrs. P. Per’aps you’ll deny as you ’ave your food—God knows 
you eat enough. 

Nan. And every morsel bitter. Bitter. You make it burn in 
my throat. 

Mrs. P. And a roof over your ’ed, which is more than your 
merits, 

Nan. So ’as a man in prison a roof. 

Mrs. P. Yes, you’re right. ’E ’as it till ’e’s "ung, And you 
"ave your clothes. The very clothes on your back. Talking of 
clothes, that reminds me. Take that dirty cloak of yours out of 
the pig-wash where you put it. I suppose you want to poison the 
pigs next. 

Nan (turning to the pig-wash trough). Oh! ’Oo’ve bin and 
done that? (At the point of tears.) I suppose you think it funny 
to spoil a poor girl’s clothes. And now it’s spoiled. (She takes a 
ribbon from the pocket.) And this is spoiled. What 1’d saved up 
for. Now I shan’t have any. You put that in the trow. You know 
you did. 

Mrs. P. You say I put your dirty things in the trow and I'll 
put you in. Talk like that to me will yer? One of these days I'll 
give you the cart-whip, like what’ you deserve. 

Nan (turning to hide her tears). You read your Bible and you 
go to church, and you do a thing like that. You put a poor girl’s 
coat in the trow and as good as deny it afterwards. 

Mrs. P. You’re a black, proud ungrateful cat. Wot’ll your 
’eart look like on the Day of Judgmink beats me. . . . Don’t go 
dripping the pigwash all about the place. You drop it. Give it to 
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me—’ere. (She snatches at the coat and tries to wrench tt from 
NAn’s hands.) 

Nan. No, youdon’t. You’ll tear it in another minute. I’ll kill 
you if you tear it. 

Mrs. P. Wot’ll you? 

Nan. I’ll kill you. I’ll kill you. 

Mrs. P. (putting both hands to the coat and wrenching it free; 
then slashing it in Nan’s face). I’ll show you ’oo’s mistress ’ere, 
my lady. Now—see. (She tears the collar off and stamps on %.) 
There. You’ll do what you’re told, my lady. (NAN holds on to 
table and glares at her aunt, then picks up the cutting knife.) 


Mr. Pargetter interferes at this point, takes the knife 
from Nan, who says to Mrs. Pargetter, ‘‘You be careful.’’ 
Then as she leaves the room she says: 


My dad give me this coat. It’s a dear coat. (She smooths out 
the torn and crumpled stuff.) And now it’s all torn. (The Parget- 
ters watch her with a sort of hard scorn.) I’ll never be able to wear 
en again. Oh, my dad, I wish I was dead. I wish I was dead. 


Jenny Pargetter pretends to be sympathetic. She 
treats Nan kindly and gets the orphan to tell her that she 
is in love with Dick. That evening Dick arrives early for 
the party, while the Pargetters are still dressing, and Nan 
is busy tidying up. She serves him cider and spice cake, 
and warns him not to eat any of the mutton pie. Talk of 
the coming festivities of the evening leads to Nan’s telling 
of her happy times at home. 

‘‘Us used to dance on our doorsteps at ’ome. There 
was an old man used to fiddle to us. Every night there 
was a moon we danced. The girls would dance in their 
pattens. They used to go clack, clack, their feet did. 
You’d a thought it was drums, Mr. Dick. . . . And we 
used to sing ‘Joan to the Maypole’ and ‘Randal’ and all the 
old songs. And there’d be beetles a buzzin’. And some- 
times one of the shepherds come with ’is flute. It was nice 
at ’ome then.’’ 

There follows an idyllic love scene. Masefield is a poet, 
and nowhere is his poetic talent more evident than in this 
bit of prose. Nan does not answer Dick’s question as to 
when they shall be married. She only kisses him and says: 
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that she cannot marry him, because she might bring shame 
on him, nor will she tell him later. He promises her that 
they shall go to America, and that he will tell all the com- 
pany that night of their engagement. 

But before the rest arrive Mrs. Pargetter talks to Dick, 
and reminds him that without his father’s consent he will 
have nothing to start life with. She also tells him that 
Nan’s father was hanged for a thief. Dick promises to 
marry Jenny. And when the fiddler is preparing to begin 
playing and Nan with Dick’s rose in her hair is waiting for 
him to ask her to dance, Mrs. Pargetter announces the en- 
gagement of Dick and Jenny, and also tells the company 
that Nan’s father was hanged last Christmas. 

Nan, forsaken, talks to the fiddler, who still dreams of 
his dead love, after fifty years. This is a piece of exquisite 
and moving poetry in prose. The old man tells of the little 
grave of his white flower, of the gold rider who blew the 
horn to summon her when the tide came up. The dancers 
are resting, and Jenny comes in with a mutton pasty for 
Gaffer Pearce, the fiddler. She has brought it on the plate 
her mother used for apple pie. Nan forces Jenny to eat 
the mutton pasty herself, and gets apple pie for Gaffer. A 
horn is heard and Gaffer tells Nan she is going on a far 
journey with flowers before her. 

But the party is interrupted by the Rector with a Con- 
stable and a Captain. The Captain is very anxious lest 
he miss the coach back to town. What the uninvited visi- 
tors have come for is to announce that it has been found 
out that Nan’s father did not steal the sheep. The guilty 
man has confessed, and to atone for this miscarriage of 
justice the Home Office has decided to offer Nan fifty 
pounds. Nan signs the receipt for fifty pounds in gold, 
and Dixon rushes off to catch his coach. 

The Rector says his wife would like to have Nan with 
them as their housekeeper now that she is an heiress, but 
Nan says she will not come to the rectory next day ‘‘unless 
the fishers bring their take to you.’’ Dick wishes to come 
back to her and Nan tells him to take the money—all except 
what she gave Gaffer—to Jenny and tell her she may have 
it, but that it is Nan Dick will marry. But Dick hesitates 
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to give up the money, and Nan tells him how he made love 
to her, and then at the word of a sour old woman, took her 
loving heart and her girl’s pride and stamped them in the 
dust; how he gave his pledge to another girl, but when he 
saw his old love not what the woman said, but the daugh- 
ter of an innocent man, and possessed of gold, ‘‘You come 
back whining, so as you mid ’ave that gold.”’ 

‘‘T see you very plain tonight, Dick, I see right, right 
into you. Right down. You talk o’ thieves. You talk of 
them as kills—them as leads women wrong. Sinners you 
calls them. But it is you is the sinner. You kill people’s 
‘earts. You stamp them in the dust like worms as you 
tread on in the fields. . . . Oh young man in your beauty— 
Young man in your strong hunger. I will spare those 
women.’’ And she stabs him with the pastry knife. Mrs. 
Pargetter, who has been attending the sick Jenny, comes in 
to find Dick dead and Nan apparently crazed, laughing as 
she says, ‘‘The tide is coming up the river.’’ . 

Whether fifty years of the drama of violence will enable 
the race of theater-goers to achieve the exultation which 
comes from accepting life in its entirety no one can tell. 
One thing, however, may be noted. The drama is literature 
for the stage, and to educate the public it must succeed on 
the stage. This play has been performed in Mr. Granville 
Barker’s experimental theater in 1908. No strictly com- 
mercial theater has presented it and the general opinion of 
the critics is that it is not suited to the stage of today. 
This may be because the modern audience will not consent 
to be exalted by terror; or it may be because that audience 
refuses to have its nerves thrilled with horror, and its 
rather too finical taste revolted by the idea of feeding even 
such a creature as Jenny spoiled meat. 

All in all, Masefield’s great contribution to English 
literature lies in his poetry. And even The Tragedy of 
Nan is well worth reading for the poetry of some of its 
scenes. There igs romance in the scene between Nan and 
Dick. And that touch of nature which is the life of poetry 
is conveyed by the pictures of rustic life which one glimpses 
during the scene. There is mystic poetry in Gaffer’s 
dreams of the love that has been his life though dead, set 
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off by Nan’s visions of a life which is only existence in a 
grave. There is pity and terror in that passage, and there 
- is bitter tragedy in Nan’s lament for her father; for the life 
taken for that of an old sheep, and paid for with fifty little 
rounds of metal. 

The Tragedy of Pompey the Great has been produced 
many times in England. It is a play of philosophy rather 
than of action. It sets forth, in magnificent language, the 
struggle of Pompey to save Rome. Masefield consulted all 
the historical sources before writing this play, and though 
it has something of England in what purports to be a pres- 
entation of Rome, the work is a valuable document to any 
student of history. It is even more valuable to the lover of 
literature, in spite of the fact that it has certain drawbacks 
as a performance for the stage. 

The author thus sums up the argument: 

““TIn the years 50 and 59 B. c. Cneius Pompeius Magnus, 
the head of the patrician party, contested with C. Julius 
Cesar, the popular leader, for supreme power in the State. 
Their jealousy led to the troubles of the Civil War, in which 
after many battles, Cneius Pompeius Magnus was miserably 
killed. 

‘Act I. The determination of Pompeius to fight with 
his rival, then marching upon Rome. 

“Act II. The triumph of Pompey’s generalship at 
Dyrrachium. His overthrow by the generals of his staff. 
His defeat at Pharsalia. 

‘“‘Act III. The death of that great ruler, on the sea- 
shore of Pelusium, in Egypt.’’ 

Pompey’s plan to lure Cesar out of Italy, where Cesar’s 
rivals would be at a disadvantage, had succeeded. A sortie 
under Valerius Flaccus had destroyed Cesar’s defenses, 
even though the soldiers of Pompey were repulsed. 
Cesar sent back the body of Flaccus with an offer to dis- 
band his army if Pompey would agree to do the same. 
Pompey’s reply was that Caesar had been commanded more 
than a year ago to disband his army, and the order of the 
Senate must be obeyed before Pompey would treat with him. 

‘The quarrel is between you and Cesar, Magnus,’’ said the lieu- 
tenant. 
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‘Not at all. I represent the Senate,’’ replied Pompey. ‘‘ Cesar 
must submit to the Senate.”’ 


When Acilius reproaches Pompey for deluging the land 
in blood just because he would not let the world think 
Cesar had induced him to compromise, the imperator (com- 
mander-in-chief) replied: 


You think I am fighting to be a master? Not so. I am fighting 
because I know what Cesar wants. I have watched his career, step 
by step. Ceasar means to be king. He has bribed the rabble to 
crown him. 

You see only the brilliant man winning—what he has the power 
to win. I look beyond that man. I see Rome under a secret, bloody 
domination and a prey to future Cesars. That shall not be. 

I am an old man now, Acilius. I have been fighting this battle 
all my life. I hope now to end it. You have heard my terms. 


When <Acilius is convinced that his mission is in vain, 
he asks Pompey if he may speak to him in private, and 
Pompey sends the generals away. Like most Romans 
Acilius admired Magnus—‘‘The Great’’ and believed in his 
sincerity, but he was a practical politician and knew that 
most of Pompey’s generals were too. His speech reminds 
one of how political considerations dominated even the most 
sacred personal ties in ancient Rome. 


Aciuius. My mother married you. Years ago. She was 
dragged by force from my father so that you might be propped by 
a vote the more. She died of a broken heart, in your bed. You have 
taken worse props now. These nobles. They are using you to stamp 
out our democracy. So they may plunder in peace for another fifty 
years. And when you have done their task—when the war is over 
you plan to make just those democratic reforms for which Cesar 
is fighting. You mean to cripple the aristocracy. And they will 
stop you. Domitius hates you. Metellus fears you.. Lentulus is 
jealous of you. They are planning to get rid of you. Even now. 
(Pause.) Get rid of them, Magnus. Take Cesar as your friend. 
Drive them out. 

Pompey. And after? 

Aciuius. You could make Rome what you please. 

[Pompey strikes the gong. The generals re-enter. 
Pompey. And after? (Pause.) Your party shall submit to 
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mine. (He writes a few words.) You may take this to Cesar. 
(Gives writing.) Give this man safe conduct. 

Aciuius. I am going, Magnus. I shall not see you again. 

Pompey (who has turned away). Well? 

Aciuius. Pride is a mean thing in the presence of death. Today 
you are great and kings bring tribute to you. Tomorrow you may 
be this. Only this. Praised by the worm. (Showing corpse.) 

Pompgy. You talk of the presence of death. Man, I am in the 
presence of life and death’s a pleasure to it. (Centurions and two 
generals enter. They salute.) Who cares what I may be? I may 
be carrion. But while I am man and earry a faith in me, I will 
guard that faith. See this man through the lines. 

[With a solenn blowing of a point of ceremony a general 
and the centurions go out, leading Actuius, blindfolded. 
Murmurs. Acclamations. The generals eye Pompry. He 
walks to the body and looks at tt. 

Pompey. Poor boy. You have gone a long way from this inn. 
When you were born, women kissed you, and watched you as you 
slept, and prayed for you, as women do. When you learned to speak 
they praised you; they laughed and were so tender with you, even 
when they were in pain. And tonight you will wander alone, where 
no woman’s love can come to you, and no voice speak to you, and no 
grief of ours touch you to an answer. The dead must he very 
lonely. 


Presently a messenger brings news from Rome of the 
defeat of Pompey’s enemies in Africa. The Senate has 
sent Magnus a laurel wreath. 

Pompsy (taking the wreath and laying it on Fuaccus’ head). 
Once, long ago, I played with you. By the fish-pools at Capua, 
watching the gold-fish. You asked me for my purple, that glittering 
day long ago. (He lays his purple over Fuaccus.) All things for 
which men ask are granted. A word may be a star or a spear for 
all time. This is the day of my triumph it seems. 


In corroboration of Pompey’s words, the trumpet sounds 
retreat from Cesar’s camp. Domitius, one of the generals, 
says that two thousand horses could ruin them, but Pompey 
says that ruin is not his province. ‘‘Let them destroy 
themselves.’’ 

The generals try in vain to persuade Pompey to con- 
sent to proscriptions when they return to Rome. When he 
is obdurate they show him documents from the Senate, 
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sanctioning the proscription of the enemies of the patrician 
party, and ordering Pompey to give battle to Cesar. Pom- 
pey walks up and down debating with himself. The man 
who cleared the sea of pirates, conquered Mithridates and 
served in Sulla’s army could defy the Senate, but he is 
Pompey the Great. 


What do you expect me to say, Conscript Fathers? That I 
refuse to obey this order? 
I could refuse. 
If I were Cesar, or Lentulus. Or you, Domitius, or Metellus. 
I should refuse. 
And my soldiers, or Cesar’s there, would work my will on a 
Senate which had so insulted me. 
But I am Pompey the Great. I am bound by my military oath. 
Do not think to humble me. Death is a little thing to the loss 
of conscience. 
Death is easier than life to me. 
But even if I die, Rome will be a prey to unscrupulous men. 
There is no hope for Rome. She ends here. Disaster begins. 
But for me, you would now be beggars at Cesar’s doors. I saved 
Rome from Cesar. 
And now Rome is to beg her life from you. You have used 
Pompey the Great to ruin her. 
But you have first to fight for her. 
You shall give your sin a dignity by risking your lives for it. 
(He strikes the gong.) 
5 [Enter an Arde. 
(To Aide.) Give the signal for battle. 
[Eat Arde. 
You have your will now. 
This is the end. 
And at the end think what it is which you destroy. 
Rome is nothing to you. Only the reward of greed and hate and 
pride. 
The city where justice was born. 
Look beyond your passions at what Rome is. It is the state of 
Rome, not passion, which concerns us now. 
A little while ago she was a market-town governed by farmers. 
Now she rules Europe. 
And in herself no change. Cramped still. Fettered. The same 
laws. The same rulers. Like iron on her heart. 
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And forty years of civil war. All my life. A blind turbulent 
heaving towards freedom. 

[Outside is heard the noise of the army getting into forma- 
tion and the shouted orders. Presently Pompry speaks 
again. 

Five minutes ago I had Rome’s future in my hand. She was 
wax to my seal. I was going to free her. 

Now is the time to free her. You can tear the scales and the 
chains from her. You can make her a State so splendid that Athens 
will be a dust-heap to her. 

You will not. 

You will drive her back three centuries, so that you may wreak 
your passions on her. 

Go on, then. Destroy her. Or be destroyed. Whether you 
win or lose, Rome ends. 


In the pause which follows again the orders without are 
heard. After a minute Domitius asks of Pompey ‘‘ What 
orders have you’’? 

Pompry. You have fought this battle many times in your 
hearts. (He flings the doors wide, showing a bright dawn.) Now 
you will fight it in earnest. You will fight the wild beasts whom I 
could have starved like beasts. Go to your divisions. 


The generals go out in silence. Presently Philip, Pom- 
pey’s faithful attendant who had served with him in Sulla’s 
campaign and in Asia, comes in and his master asks him to 
sing the song they had in the Asian wars, when they broke 
Mithridates. So Philip sings: 

Though we are ringed with spears, though the last hope is gone, 
Romans, stand firm, the Roman dead look on. 

Before our sparks of life blow back to him who gave, 

Burn clear, brave hearts, and light our pathway to the grave. 


A passing cohort cries ‘‘Hail Pompey. Imperator.’’ 


GRANVILLE BARKER 
(From The Madras House) 
The Huxtables live at Denmark Hill, for Mr. Huxtable 
is the surviving partner of the well-known Peckham 


drapery establishment of Roberts & Huxtable, and the situ- 
ation, besides being salubrious, is therefore convenient. It 
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is a new house. Mr. Huxtable bought it half finished so 
that the interior might be to liking; its exterior, the builder 
said, one might describe as a free Queen Anne Treatment; 
to which Mr. Huxtable rejoined, after blinking at the red 
brick spotted with stone ornament, that after all it was 
the inside they were going to live in, you know. 

Through the stained, grained front door, rattling with 
colored glass, one reaches the hall, needlessly narrow, 
needlessly dark, but with its black and white tesselated 
pavement making for cleanliness. On the left is the stained 
and grained staircase, with its Brussels carpet and twisted 
brass stair rods, on the right, the drawing-room. The 
drawing-room can hardly be said to express the personality 
of Mr. Huxtable. The foundations of its furnishings are 
in the taste of Mrs. Huxtable. For fifteen years or so addi- 
tions to this family museum have been disputed into their 
places, by the six Miss Huxtables: Laura (aged thirty- 
nine), Minnie, Clara, Julia, Emma, Jane (aged twenty-six). 
The rosewood cabinets, the picture from some Academy of 
the early seventies, entitled In Ye Olden Times (this was a 
wedding present most likely), the gilt clock, which is a 
Shakespeare, narrow-headed, but with a magnificent pair 
of legs, propped pensively against a dial, and enshrined 
beneath a dome of glass, another wedding present. These 
were the treasures of Mrs. Huxtable’s first drawing-room, 
her solace in the dull post-honeymoon days. She was the 
daughter of a city merchant, wholesale, against her hus- 
band’s retail; but even in the seventies, retail was lifting 
its head. It was considered, though, that Katherine Tombs 
conferred some distinction upon young Harry Huxtable by 
marrying him, and even now, as a portly lady of nearing 
sixty, she figures by the rustle of her dress, the measure 
of her mellow voice, with its carefully chosen phrases, for 
the dignity of the household. 

The difference between one Miss Huxtable and another 
is, to the casual eye, the difference between one lead pencil 
and another, as they lie on one’s table after some weeks’ 
use; a matter of length, of sharpening, of wear. Laura’s 
distinction lies in being the housekeeper; it is a solid power, 
that of ordering the dinner. She is very silent. While 
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her sisters are silent with strangers, she is silent with her 
sisters. She doesn’t seem to read much either; one hopes 
she dreams, if only of wild adventures with a new carpet 
sweeper. When there was some family bitterness as to 
whether the fireplace, in summer, should hold ferns or a 
Chinese umbrella, it was Laura’s opinion that an umbrella 
gathers less dust, which carried the day. Minnie and 
Clara are inclined to religion; not sentimentally; works 
are a good second with them to faith. They have veered, 
though, lately, from district visiting to an interest in Mis- 
sions—imissions to Poplar, or China (one is almost as far 
as the other); good works, the results of which they can- 
not see. Happily, they forbear to ask why this proves the 
more soul-satisfying sort. 

Julia started life—that is to say, left school—as a 
genius. The head mistress had had two or three years of 
such dull girls that really she could not resist this excite- 
ment. Watercolor sketches were the medium. So Julia 
was dressed in bronze velveteen, and sent to an art school 
where they wouldn’t let her do watercolor drawings at all. 
And in two years she learned enough about the trade of 
an artist not ever to want to do those watercolor drawings 
again. Julia is now over thirty and very unhappy. Three 
of her watercolor drawings (early masterpieces), hang on 
the drawing-room wall. They shame her, but her mother 
won’t have them taken down. On a holiday she’ll be off 
now and then for a solitary day’s sketching, and as she 
tears up the vain attempt to put on paper the things she 
has learned to see, she sometimes cries. 

It was Julia, Emma and Jane, who some years ago 
conspired to present their mother with that intensely con- 
spicuous cozy corner. A cozy corner is apparently a de- 
vice for making a corner just what the very nature of a 
corner should forbid it to be. They beggared themselves; 
but one wishes that Mr. Huxtable were more lavish with 
his dress allowances, then they might at least have afforded 
something not quite so hideous. 

Emma, having Julia in mind, has run rather to coats 
and skirts and common sense. She would have been a 
success in an office, and worth, perhaps, thirty shillings a 
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week, but the Huxtables don’t want another thirty shillings 
a week, and this gift, such as it is, has been wasted, so that 
Emma runs also to a brusque temper. 

Jane is meekly enough a little wild. Mr. Huxtable’s 
power of applying the brake of good-breeding, strong 
enough over five daughters, waned at the sixth attempt in 
twelve years, and Jane has actually got herself proposed 
to twice by not quite desirable young men. Now the fact 
that she was old enough to be proposed to at all came as 
something of a shock to the family. Birthdays pass, their 
celebration growing less emphatic. No one likes to be- 
lieve that years are passing; even the birthday’s owner, 
least able to escape its significance, laughs and then changes 
the subject. So the Miss Huxtables never openly asked 
each other what the marriage of the youngest of them 
might imply; perhaps they never even asked themselves. 
Besides, Jane didn’t marry. But if she does, unless, per- 
haps, she runs away to do it, there will be heart searchings 
at least. Mr. Huxtable asked, though, and Mrs. Huxtable’s 
answer—given early one morning before the hot water 
came—scarcely satisfied him. ‘‘For,’’ said Mr. Huxtable, 
‘af the girls don’t marry some day, what are they to do! 
It’s not as if they had to go into the shop.’’ ‘‘No, thank 
Heaven!’’ said Mrs. Huxtable. 

Since his illness, Mr. Huxtable has taken to asking ques- 
tions—of anybody, about anything: of himself oftenest of 
all. But for that illness, he would have been a conven- 
tional enough type of successful shopkeeper, coarsely fed, 
whiskered, podgy. But eighteen months’ nursing and diet- 
ing and removal from the world seem to have brought a 
gentleness to his voice, a spark of humor to his eye, a child- 
ishness to his little bursts of temper—they have added, in 
fact, a wistfulness which makes him rather a lovable old 
duffer, on the whole. 

This is what might be called the stage cirections and 
preface to the first act. In the third act, the present owners 
and the future purchaser of the famous dressmaking estab- 
lishment, The Madras House, have met in the showroom 
where the choicest creations are exhibited on living models, 
for the firm has found them cheaper than automatons. 
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The prospective buyer, Mr. State, is explaining his ideas 
of business: 


Mr. State. And I suspect that you’re no more interested in 
money than I am, Mr. Madras. Any one can make money if he has 
capital enough. The little that I have came from lumber and 
canned peaches. Now there was poetry in lumber. The virgin 
forest—I’d go sit in it for weeks at a time. There was poetry in 
peaches—before they were canned. Do you wonder why I bought 
that mantle establishment in the city ? 

Puiuipe (who is only sorry that some time he must stop). Why, 
Mr. State? 

Mr. State. Because, Mr. Philip, I found myself a lonely man. 
I felt the need of getting into touch with what Goethe refers to as 
the woman-spirit ... drawing us ever upward and on. That 
opportunity occurred and it seemed a business-like way of doing the 
trick. 

CONSTANTINE. Has the ready-made skirt business satisfied your 
eraving for the eternal feminine? 

Mr. Stare. Mr. Madras... that sarcasm is deserved... . 
No, sir, it has not. The Burrows business, I discover, lacks all inner 
meaning ... it hasno soul. A business can no more exist without 
a soul than a human being can. I’m sure I have you with me there, 
Mr. Huxtable. 

[Poor Mr. Huxtasur quite chokes at the suddenness of this 
summons, but shines his best. 

Mr. Huxtasuz. I should say so, quite. 

[Mr. State begins to glow. 

Mr. State. There was fun, mind you... there is still... 
in making these provincial milliners hop . . . putting a pistol to 
their heads . . . saying Buy our Goods or be Froze Out. That keeps 
me lively and it wakes them up . . . does them good. But Burrows 
isn’t in the movement. The Woman’s Movement. The Great Mod- 
ern Woman’s Movement. It has come home to me that the man 
who has as much to do with woman as the manufacturing of the 
bones of her corsets and is yet not consciously in that Movement, 
is Outside History. Shovelling goods over a counter, and adding up 
profits . . . that’s no excuse for eumbering the earth . . . nothing 
personal, Mr. Huxtable. 

[Mr. HuxtaB Ee is ready this time. 

Mr. Huxtasite. No, no... . I’m listening to you. I’m not too 
old to learn. 

Mr. Srate. Mind, I don’t say I haven’t taken pleasure in 
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Burrows. We’ve had Notions... caused two ideas to spring 
where one sprung before. There was Nottingham. 

Mr. Huxrasue. I know Nottingham. . . . got a shop there? 

Mr. State (with wholesome pride). In two years the Burrows 
establishment in Nottingham has smashed competition. The notion 
was our local manager’s. Simple. The Ladies’ department served 
by gentlemen ... and the Gentlemen’s department by ladies. 
Always, of course, within the bounds of delicacy. Do you think 
there is nothing in that, Mr. Huxtable? 

Mr. Huxtasie (round-eyed and open-mouthed). Oh—. . 
well—.... 

Mr. State. But are you the Mean Sensual Man? 

Mr. Huxtas_e (whose knowledge of the French language hardly 
assists him to this startling translation). No... . I hope not. 

Mr. Strate. Put yourself in his place. Surrounded by pretty 
girls ... good girls, mind you... high class. Pay them well 
. . . let them live out . . . pay for their mothers and chaperons if 
necessary. Well. ... Surrounded by Gracious Womanhood does 
the Sensual Man forget how much money he is spending or does he 
not? Does he come again? Is it a little Oasis in the desert of his 
business day? Is it a better attraction than alcohol, or is it not? 

Puiip (bitingly). Is it? 

Mr. State. Then, sir... Audi Alteram Partem. I should like 
you to see our Ladies’ Fancy Department at its best; ... just 
before the football season. 

Puiuip. I think I do! 

Mr. State. Athletes everyone of ’em ... not a man under six 
foot . . . bronzed, noble fellows! And no flirting allowed ... no 
making eyes... no pandering to anything Depraved. Just the 
Ordinary Courtesies of Our Modern Civilization from Pure, Clean- 
minded Gentlemen towards any of the Fair Sex who step in to buy 
a shilling sachet or the like. And pay, sir, . . . The women come 
in flocks! 

Mr. Huxtasse (bereft of breath). Is this how you mean to run 
your new Madras Houses? 

Mr. Stare. Patience, Mr. Huxtable. It’s but six months ago I 
started to study the Woman Question from the point of view of 
Burrows & Co. I attended woman’s meetings in London, in Man- 
chester, and in one-horse places as well. Now, Political claims were 
but the narrowest, drabbest aspect of the matter as I saw it. The 
Woman’s Movement is Woman expressing herself. Let us look at 
things as they are. What are a Woman’s chief means . . . how 
often her only means of expressing herself? Anyway ... what is 
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the first thing that she spends her money on? Clothes, gentlemen, 
clothes. Therefore, I say ... though at Cannon Street we may 
palp with good ideas . . . the ready-made skirt is out of date. 


At this point the manequins begin their parade. When 
the company have suggested fitting occasions for wearing 
the various costumes, Mr. State remarks: 


‘Woman allures us along many paths. Be it ours to attend her, 
doing what service we may. 

CONSTANTINE. You are a poet, Mr. State. 

Mr. State. I never wrote one in my life, sir. 

CONSTANTINE. How many poets should cease scribbling and 
try to live such perfect epics as seems likely to be this purchase of 
yours of the Madras House. 

Mr. Strate (much gratified). I shall be proud to be your suc- 
cessor. (Then he soars.) But it is the Middle Class Woman of 
England that is waiting for me. The woman who sits at the parlour 
window of her Provincial Villa, pensively gazing through the Laurel 
bushes. I have seen her on my Solitary Walks. She must have 
her chance to Dazzle and Conquer. That is every woman’s birth- 


right . . . be she a Duchess in Mayfair or a doctor’s wife in the 
suburbs of Leicester. And remember, gentlemen, that the Middle 
Class Women of England... think of them in bulk... they 


form one of the greatest Money Spending Machines the world has 
ever seen. 

Mr. Huxtas_e (with a wag of his head; he is more at ease now). 
Yes . . . their husbands’ money. 

Mr. State (taking a long breath and a high tone). All our 
most advanced thinkers are agreed that the economic independence 
of women is the next step in the march of civilization. 

Mr. Huxtasie (overwhelmed). Oh... . I beg pardon. 

Mr. State (soaring now more than ever). And now that the 
Seed of Freedom is sown in their Sweet Natures . . . what a Mighty 
Forest . . . what a Luxuriant, Tropical Scented growth of Woman- 
hood may not spring up around us. For we live in an Ugly World. 
Look at my tie! Consider your vest! (His eye searches for those 
women’s costumes and finds one.) This is all the Living Beauty 
there is. We want more of it. I see that Poor Provincial Lady 
burst through the laurel bushes and dash down the road. . . . Clad 
in Colours of the Rainbow. 

This delightful bit of comedy characterization is the 
prelude to a discussion of the theme of the entire play: the 
relation of men and women in this civilization of modern 
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times. In the Huxtable household, in the drapery shop of 
Huxtable and Roberts, in the dressmaking establishment, 
the famous Madras House, and in the home of Philip 
Madras himself, it reappears, seen in different aspects, but 
not with different significance. 

Of this dramatist Archer says: ‘‘I do not hesitate to 
say that I consider these three plays (Waste, The Voysey 
Inheritance, and The Madras House) the biggest things our 
modern movement has produced. . . . Since there seems 
to be no present hope of their revival my estimate can only 
be understood by those who will read the plays, and bring 
to the reader a fair amount of scenic imagination. . . . I 
re-read them the other day, almost hoping I should have 
to screw down my admiration a peg or two. But it was no 
use; each of them is a dramatic creation of the very first 
Ordernc en 

‘“T hope that those of you who have not done so will read 
Mr. Barker’s plays. If you do, I fear, or rather hope, that 
you will be apt to resent his stage directions. He has un- 
fortunately imitated Mr. Shaw in the detestable practice of 
constantly thrusting himself between the reader and the 
character with clever, and facetious, and fussy comments. 
Each act is prefaced by a long sociological essay in the dis- 
guise of a description of scene and characters. This is to 
my mind undesirable, but comparatively innocuous. When 
once the action has fairly begun, on the other hand, it 
seems to me that all intrusions of the author’s personality 
are inartistic and annoying. The necessary stage directions 
should be as impersonal and colorless as possible. We 
want to forget that there is such a person as the author 
while his characters are working out their destiny on the 
stage of our imagination. ° 


* Archer: The Old Drama and The New. 361; 363. Dodd. Mead & Co. 
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@, reason why the average student fails to appreciate 
the merits of fine dramas of other epochs and prefers 
instead some utterly trivial work of his own time is that 
he is too confused and estranged by the social code of the 
earlier piece to appreciate the human values beneath these 
superficial customs. It is as though one ventured into a 
company in a land where etiquette demanded that all turn 
their backs to the new arrival. If he were unprepared for 
this social custom, he would in all probability never adjust 
his feelings sufficiently to carry on any interesting conver- 
sation with his hosts. The customs and conventions which 
men have devised become a kind of language, and contact 
with those who carry on social activities by different con- 
ventions has much the effect of trying to talk in a foreign 
tongue. One meets this obstacle in all literature, but par- 
ticularly in drama, where the characters’ speech and actions 
must reveal them to the reader or the spectator, without 
the help of anything except the reader’s general knowledge 
of the differing ways of society in different times. 

The object of the dramatist is always the same; to make 
the audience share the mood and the experiences of the 
characters of the characters upon the stage. Emotions are 
unchanging. Fear, courage, hope, despair, joy, sorrow, 
love, hate, are universal, but the things which arouse them 
are not either universal nor eternal. So too, all ages and | 
all peoples have a sense of the amusing, the ridiculous, the 
humorous, but the sense of what is comic is so variable that 
there is a maxim to the effect that one should never trust 
another’s sense of humor. The tragic and the comic 
senses belong to humanity; the idea of what is comic and 
what is tragic belongs to society. ‘‘Humanity is always 
the same, but Society is always different.’’ We can realize 
this by reading Jonson’s Alchemist or that much praised 
humorous work The Silent Woman. In both of these, the 
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high-bred ladies tell of going to the insane asylum, Bedlam, 
for amusement. The modern reader finds insanity tragic in- 
stead of comic and is shocked at the barbarity of the Eliza- 
bethans. Even in the plays of ‘‘the gentle Shakespeare,’’ 
such as The Comedy of Errors, for example, the beating 
of an unoffending servant, through a mistake, is a sup- 
posedly comie scene. To the civilized mind of the twentieth 
century, though the mistake may be comic, beating a man 
just because one is his master is far from comic. It is an 
offense against the inalienable dignity of a human being. 

Modern drama will be found to be based upon different 
ideas of what is worth laughing at, or weeping over, or re- 
garding seriously, than was the drama of earlier epochs. 
So in addition to a different stage setting, and a different 
style of dialogue to fit into the scene, it will tell a different 
sort of story. The chief reason for this difference in 
stories will be that modernity holds a different philosophy 
of life. A glance at the themes and content of some suc- 
cessful plays of other epochs will make this clear. 

Sophocles’ Antigone, for example, is the story of a sister 
who risked meeting a felon’s death in order to bury her 
brother who had led a rebellion against the state. She 
chose to take that risk because the Greeks believed that 
there was no peace for the soul until burial rites had been 
performed over the body of the dead. 

This is a great play: so great that today, twenty-five 
centuries after it was written, it is read with interest, and 
even with emotion. But even if it were written in the 
modern manner, it could not have the appeal on the modern 
stage which it had for the ancient Athenians, because the 
modern audience would have no share in Antigone’s fear 
for the peace of her brother’s soul. In the fifth century 
B. C. it perfectly fulfilled Pinero’s requirement that it 
should inspire in the audience the emotions which the char- 
acters represent. But though our reading may give us an 
intellectual comprehension of this motive which made 
Antigone defy the law, we cannot share her feelings as the 
Greeks could. 

Sophocles’ greatest play, @dipus the King, considered 
by some critics as the greatest tragedy of literature, has 
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been presented on the modern stage with considerable suc- 
cess. So great is its technical perfection, its dramatic 
power, that even the modern audience is swept into its 
emotional current. But though swept into it, the modern 
spectator is not completely carried along by it. He lacks 
the Greek belief in Fate, as the arbiter of human destiny, 
which enabled the Athenian to yield his mind and emotions 
unreservedly to the story of Gidipus. The modern spec- 
tator will consent to the play itself, because Sophocles has 
so written it that all that happens is inevitable. But he 
will not accept the things which took place before the action 
opens as the work of Fate. He will, instead, demand why 
anyone of CHidipus’ intellect did not suspect the truth when 
the Delphic Oracle refused to tell who was his father, and 
when Polybus, the man he had called father, evaded the 
question. Certainly a fairly cautious man would have had 
his suspicions aroused and would have been on the lookout 
for further evidence. And why, with the uncertainty about 
his parentage and the terrible warning of the Oracle in 
his mind, did he not make a few inquiries before marrying 
anyone so much older than himself as was Jocasta? The 
Greek had a satisfying answer: Fate. But the modern con- 
viction lies nearer Shakespeare’s statement: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Yet the modern philosophy of life is not quite that of 
Shakespeare either. We do not, like the old Greeks and 
Romans, believe in the stars or Fate as the arbiter of des- 
tiny, but neither are we quite ready to say with Cassius that 
all the fault is in ourselves. We believe that men are made 
by environment and by training, and perhaps a little by 
inheritance. These constitute the modern substitute for 
Fate. But whereas the Greek Fate was immutable and too 
strong for gods as well as men, the civilized people of the 
twentieth century believe that all these things can be 
changed and controlled, and that it is the business of society 
to work at this changing and controlling. 

The Shakespearean tragic hero is generally at war with 
himself. jp Macbeth shows ambition struggling against con- 
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science and a naturally weak will. Hamlet’s intentions and 
visions of his duty are opposed by his indecision. Lear’s 
senile vanity, kingly pride, and fatherly affection war within 
his soul and their outward expression is the succession of 
scenes of pity and terror which make Lear the greatest 
tragic poem of our literature. It is not in the stars but 
in themselves that Shakespearean heroes find the force 
which dooms them. Shakespeare may eavil at the order of 
the universe, which permits the times to become out of 
joint, and exclaim: 


O cursed spite, 
That I was ever born to set it right. 


Or he may believe that: 


Life’s but a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Anyone who is interested may find enough in his plays 
to indicate that he had a sense of the encompassing tragedy 
of human life, but there is nothing to show that he ever ques- 
tioned the social order, or held it responsible for any of the 
evils which man must fight. The central doctrine of the 
Protestant theology, which was doubly the creed of Eng- 
land after the repulse of the Armada, was that of per- 
sonal responsibility for one’s soul-salvation. AI] of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies are the personal tragedies of the heroes. 
Perhaps that is one secret of their lasting appeal. The 
Greek saw the struggle carried on by man, the blind antag- 
onist of Fate. He knew Fate must conquer, but he did not 
know where she stood, so he could only fight and hope he 
might be on the winning side. The issue was outside of 
his powers. In Shakespeare, the human soul is the battle- 
ground of the forces of good and evil, ‘‘and every man 
decideth the way his soul shall go.’’ 

Ibsen, the originator of modern drama, based most of 
his plays upon criticisms of the workings of the social 
order—criticisms in the exact meaning of that term. 
He examined their nature and showed their results in 
the lives of various men and women. Shakespeare might 
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have said of his play Othello: ‘‘Here is what happened 
when this fine, brave, honorable man listened to a schem- 
ing, villainous slanderer.’? But of his Ghosts, Ibsen 
would say, ‘‘Here is what happens when women con- 
form to that social command which requires that they 
preserve appearances, against the claims of the laws of 
nature and of their own conscience and _ inclinations.’’ 
One play deals with the failings of humanity. The other 
exposes the fallacies of a social code. Since codes change 
very rapidly and human failings change scarcely at all, 
Othello has held the interest of play-readers and playgoers 
for three centuries. But Ghosts, produced in 1882, is 
already a little out of date. First, the social code of today 
no longer frowns on divorce for such good cause as Mrs. 
Alving had: and second, science ‘s inclined to deny that 
social disease can be inherited. In one sense Mrs, Alving’s 
case is timeless; she represents a type which has existed 
ever since there was such a thing as society: that is, the 
person who surrenders her will and judgment to the de- 
mands of conventionality. But while she is neither old- 
fashioned nor new-fashioned, but simply human, the par- 
ticular problem which she was called upon to meet is 
old-fashioned, because society has a different convention 
of conduct in such cases. So Ghosts shares in part the 
lack of appeal which Sophocles’ plays have for us, being 
based on conventions and beliefs which are no longer 
held. 

The first requirement of a play, in whatever age or clime 
it may be produced, is that it interest its audience. It must 
be popular to be good. This is not true of art, architecture, 
or even of literature. The well-known story of the man 
who declared: ‘‘I do not like that painting by Velasquez,’’ 
and the critie’s reply: ‘‘Then stand and look at it until you 
do like it,’? cannot be applied to drama. For a play is not 
something that one can stand and look at indefinitely, but 
one which must carry its appeal in a single hearing. All 
the plays we ‘‘study’’ were written to be understood and 
enjoyed by audiences, whose education was probably more 
limited than ours. That these plays have survived as liter- 
ature is a proof that they contain some measure of truth; 
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the truth of human nature. By ‘‘standing and looking at 
them until we do like them’’ we can learn to recognize that 
quality in drama, as well as the other more variable ones. 

Another reason that drama is worth study is that all 
really good plays are based on the codes and beliefs of the 
society they are written to entertain, and thus they afford 
a view of other epochs which history seldom provides. 

The great tragedies of the Greeks, we have noted, have 
as a basic doctrine the dominance of Fate. Aside from 
this notion of man’s relation to the universe, they reveal 
much of the social customs. For example, no classic 
tragedy turns upon the love of two unmarried persons. 
Such a play as Romeo and Juliet would have probably 
shocked an Athenian committee if it had appeared in the 
entries for the prize-winning tragedies, nor would it have 
qualified for the comedy part of the celebration. 

Those who have read Antigone have noted that Haemon, 
though he later behaves like an infatuated Romeo, never 
suggests to his father by a syllable that he loves Antigone 
deeply, even though he is affianced to her. The con- 
temptuous way in which Creon accuses his son of pleading 
for the girl’s pardon because the boy loves her, and not, as 
the son insists, because the people criticize Creon’s conduct, 
reveals something besides Creon’s disposition. A modern 
gentleman in Haemon’s place would have said something to 
this effect: ‘‘I have always loved her, but now I love her 
a hundredfold for her noble courage, and I share whatever 
her lot may be, life or death.’? Haemon felt that, but he did 
not say it because a Greek gentleman did not speak of his 
love for a maiden he respected. It simply was not done. The 
only kind of love a young man was expected to know was the 
sensual infatuation which was inspired by dancing girls and 
other light women. 

In the eighteen hundred odd years which elapsed be- 
tween the writing of Antigone and Romeo and Juliet, 
human nature did not change at all. Young men continued 
to fall in love, and to experience infatnations: but society 
changed its codes, recognized the difference in the varieties 
of lero and adapted its organization to this knowledge. 
The worship of the Virgin, which became general about 
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the twelfth century, and the rise of chivalry about the same 
time gave women a new position in the world. Instead of 
being simply a useful member of the state, whose sole func- 
tions was that of a wife and mother, the virtuous woman 
came to stand for the embodiment of the higher spiritual 
qualities. Love was recognized as a force which could 
lift a man to heaven itself, and it became, instead of a mere 
sensual indulgence, an ideal worthy of the utmost a knight’s 
courage and culture could bring to its service. So since 
the late Middle Ages, it has been possible to write plays 
appealing to the best instincts of an audience with plots 
based upon love stories. A new kind of play was added to 
dramatic literature. Thus, As You Like It, Caste and per- 
haps The Great Divide are romantic comedies, while 
Romeo and Juliet, The Duchess of Malfy, and Virginius are 
romantic tragedies. 

The comedies of Aristophanes have been called the 
newspapers of Periclean Athens so well do they reflect the 
conservatism of the substantial citizens who found Socrates’ 
doctrines foolish, Euripides’ questioning of established 
codes bolshevistic, and the Peloponnesian war a senseless 
atrocity—one idea which history confirms, though it has 
proved Socrates and Euripides were on the side of truth. 
The work of the greatest of the comic dramatists of antiqui- 
ty is more interesting for its own sake than later comedy, 
but it has less to do with modern drama. 

Ancient comedy had love stories. The usual plot was 
that of a young man of good family in love with a slave- 
girl, who proved to be of noble birth and to have been either 
kidnaped, or exposed to die in infancy. Her lineage being 
thus established, a happy ending was possible. Women 
were not expected to attend the performance of these plays. 
At the Greater Dionysia, the comedies were given in the 
afternoon, and all the women who deferred to public opinion 
and convention went home after the morning tragedies 
were over. One who has read extensively in the classical 
comic literature is not surprised that well-bred women were 
not expected to listen to these plays. They had something 
of the standing of the modern burlesque shows, which like- 
wise were entertainments exclusively for men, though the 
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modern product has none of the literary merits of the an- 
cient to offset its coarseness. Stories of kidnaped chil- 
dren were common in real life of antiquity, and both the 
Greek and the Roman law sanctioned the abandoning of 
children parents did not wish to rear, so such plots were 
credible to ancient audiences. 

Different eras are interested in different subjects. In 
Elizabethan times the new realms of literature and learn- 
ing, opened for the world by the Renaissance and the print- 
ing press, the new field for adventure which the discovery 
of the new world offered, were ‘‘up-to-date’’ topics. It has 
been well said that enjoyment of Shakespeare requires ‘‘not 
learning, but good wits.’’ Yet Shakespeare wrote one or 
two of his early plays in the artificial ‘‘euphuistic’”’ style 
which Lyly had made a fad. All his dramas are plentifully 
sprinkled with references to classic subjects and classic 
writers. Aristotle, Ovid, Medea, Jason and all the charac- 
ters of Greek and Roman literature were as familiar topics 
to the educated Elizabethan as radio and aeroplanes are to 
the twentieth century. In addition to writing about 
human soul experiences which belong to all time, Shake- 
speare incorporated into his plays much that belongs par- 
ticularly to his own time. 

Not only in the minor matters of allusions to the classics 
and style of diction was Shakespearean drama different 
from that of today, but in the stories upon which the plays 
are based.. The sixteenth century had a lively appetite for 
the exciting, and even for the horrible. Many of those 
dramas which modern scholars laud for their poetry and 
“‘power,’’ would be suppressed today on account of their 
shocking brutality. There is that favorite, The Duchess 
of Malfy, for example. The story of the play is of the 
revenge the brothers of the Duchess took upon her because 
she married without their consent. Some of the things 
these brothers do are to place the severed hand of her dead 
lover in that of the Duchess; imprison her and then bring 
in eight madmen who dance about her uttering in their own 
words ‘‘some deadly dogged howl,’’ and at last have her 
and her faithful maid strangled in full view of the audience, 
by the executioner who has brought in her coffin. Some 
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modern moving pictures approach the horror of this, one 
of the milder Elizabethan plays, but in general the taste for 
cruelty is slight in these days. The American Constitution 
expressly forbids ‘‘cruel and unusual punishments,’’ but 
cruelty was not simply legal, but usual in Tudor England. 
An audience used to seeing the heads of offenders rotting 
on pikes on the city walls would not object to mimic 
tortures. 

Charles Lamb said that King Lear was no play for the 
stage. Lamb had some basis for his contention since from 
1680 until 1838, though the play appeared on the stage often, 
it was played as rewritten by Tate, who restored Lear 
to his throne and married Cordelia to Edgar. But from 
1608 until the Puritans closed the theaters it was played 
as Shakespeare wrote it. To audiences accustomed to the 
horrors of The Duchess of Malfy, or to the torture of a 
heroine on the rack, as in Chapman’s Bussy d’Ambois, 
such a trifle as the blinding of Gloucester would not be 
nerve-shattering. As for Lamb’s idea that the character 
of Lear and his soul tragedy defy any powers of the actor’s 
art, the answer to that is that the Elizabethans lived in a 
more intense emotional atmosphere than we do, if literature 
and history are credible witnesses. And Shakespeare 
wrote his great tragedies for a particular actor—the star, 
Richard Burbage. 

A few lines from Green’s History of the English People 
may show the temper of the era. 

‘Rude as the theater might be, all the world was there. 
The stage was crowded with nobles and courtiers. The 
rough mob of the pit inspired, as it felt, the vigorous life, 
the rapid transitions, the passionate energy, the reality, the 
life-like medley and confusion, the racy dialogue, the chat, 
the wit, the pathos, the sublimity, the rant and buffoonery, 
the coarse horrors and vulgar blood-shedding, the intimacy 
with the foulest as well as the fairest developments of 
human temper which characterized the English stage. The 
new drama represented ‘the very age and body of the time.’ 
‘The people itself brought its problems and its vileness to 
the boards. No stage was ever so human, no poetic life 
so intense. Wild, reckless, defiant of all past tradition, of 
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all conventional laws, the English dramatists owned no 
teacher, no source of poetic inspiration, but the people 
itself.’’ 

The average audience of today has lived without stirring 
experiences of any sort. Few theater-goers, for example, 
have ever even been hungry. They have not known what 
it was, as did the Elizabethans, to see their fathers go to the 
stake as martyrs. They have not felt the thrill of defeat- 
ing the greatest power of the world, and thus saving their 
chosen religion and government from extermination. 

Side by side with this picture of the conditions which 
steeled the nerves of sixteenth century playgoers, place 
another passage from this same author: ‘‘In the age of 
Cortez and of Chaucer, dreamland had ceased to be dream- 
land, and no marvel or adventure that befell a lady or 
knight was stranger than the tales which weather-beaten 
mariners from the Southern Seas were telling every day to 
grave merchants upon ‘Change’.’’ To the fervor of na- 
ioral feeling, the acceptance of every experience of life, 
no matter how crude or cruel, was added the kindling of 
imagination which life provided, and which literature re- 
flected and cherished. No wonder that the Elizbethans 
enjoyed romantic stories. 

Aside from the general temper of the age, which may 
be best learned from Shakespeare’s plays, there is in the 
drama of the period, a reflection of particular codes of the 
time. For example The Maid’s Tragedy is a story of 
a husband who could not avenge the dishonor of his wife 
because her lover was a king, and he believed with the rest 
of his contemporaries that ‘‘there’s a divinity doth hedge 
a king.’’? This is another instance of how time and place 
change the dramatic appeal of plays. No modern reader 
shares Amintor’s feelings about the king, so one play is 
not impressive to this penenetion: 

It is a principle of physics that for every action there is 
an equal and opposite reaction. This law holds in the 
realm of ideas as well as in that of mechanics. The ro- 
mance and idealism of the Elizabethan age were followed 
by the flippancy and disillusion of the Restoration. Drama 
ceased to reflect the national life and thought. Instead it 
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reflected only the folly and immorality of the fashionable 
set, who felt obliged to deride Puritanism by showing what 
might be done through violating all its laws and standards. 
The principals of Elizabethan drama were the great of 
earth: kings, princes, lords and dukes, whose fame ex- 
tended beyond their native lands. Restoration drama 
dealt with the rich and fashionable, but not with the great. 
One may be disgusted with the viciousness and follies of 
these characters, but not deeply pained, for they are of too 
little consequence. Their souls are too small. 

But we may say that all drama, up to the nineteenth 
century, assumed the rightness of the existing order. There 
was criticism of those who violated codes and laws, but not 
of those laws, nor of the conditions they fostered. 

Shakespeare had no feeling for the inequalities of justice 
toward the poor, nor is there the slightest evidence that he 
felt they deserved a better lot. They simply did not count, 
and so they do not appear in his plays except as comic 
relief, or perhaps to give variety to the background, as 
Launcelot Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice, or Audrey in 
As You Inke It. Modern democracy and social conscious- 
ness, added to the taste for realism, have changed the kind 
of drama which appeals to the intelligent audiences. 
Speaking of the difference in temper between the twentieth 
century and the sixteenth, William Archer says: ‘‘I submit 
that it was their (the earlier dramatists’) ill-fortune to be 
born in a barbarous age, profoundly unconscious of its 
barbarism; and that it is our good-fortune to live in an age 
which is keenly conscious of the survivals of barbarism 
which disfigure it, and to have in Mr. Galsworthy a masterly 
interpreter, in dramatic form, of these qualms of social 
conscience, which are the strongest guarantees of better 
things to come.’” 

It has always been the aim of the comedy of manners, 
such as Moliére’s and even much of the corrupt Restoration 
drama in England, to hold up the vices and follies of society 
to ridicule, but criticism of the social order, that is of the 
fundamental institutions on which society is based is dis- 
tinctly modern. This is because social consciousness is a 
~The Old Drama and the New. 128. 
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recent growth. The idea that all citizens are responsible 
for the faulty working of human institutions may be said 
to have had its seed in the writings of those philosophers 
who brought about the French Revolution. The intellectual 
awakening which resulted from the writings of Rousseau, 
Diderot, Voltaire and Montesquieu brought about the end 
of political slavery in the eighteenth century, but the con- 
ditions which grew out of the Industrial Revolution in the 
nineteenth century brought Liberals face to face with the 
fact that the chains with which men were everywhere bound 
were social even more than political. It required about 
three-quarters of a century for this idea to become general 
enough so that a play could be written upon it. Drama is 
not the vehicle of new ideas. It must, if it is to be success- 
ful, reflect the thought of today and not proclaim that of 
tomorrow. 

The reason that such plays as Galsworthy’s Justice, 
Pollock’s The Enemy, Kennedy’s The Servant in the 
House, Shaw’s Major Barbara, O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape, 
almost all of Brieux’s plays, Hauptmann’s The Weavers 
and The Rats, Ibsen’s Ghosts, and scores of other modern 
dramas have been so widely read and so frequently pre- 
sented upon the stage is that this modern era recognizes 
not simply personal but also social responsibility. Something 
like the idea expressed by Mr. Wells in his chapter on the 
founding of the American state is dominating the thought 
of the age. He says: ‘‘The Government of the United 


States represents ... a definite forward step toward the 
conscious and deliberate reconstruction of man’s cir- 
cumstances to suit his needs and aims. . . . The modern 


institutions of Europe have been evolved, slowly and plan- 
lessly out of preceding things. The United States were 
planned and made.’’ 

Until modern times all reforms were forced upon man- 
kind: and paid for generally in war. The history of 
peasant revolts in France and even in ‘‘free’’ England is 
one long chronicle of pity and horror. As Mr. Archer has 
said it is the glory of this period of civilization that the 
well-fed, the privileged are those who call attention to 
the ‘‘survivals of barbarity which disgrace’’ our social 
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system, and that all recognize their duty to work to change 
conditions. 

As modern society is far more complex than was that 
of even so recent a period as the eighteenth century, 
modern plays reflect varied aspects of modern civilization. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to sum up the dra- 
matic situations of the Elizabethan, the Restoration, the 
eighteenth century and even the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century English drama, but the twentieth cen- 
tury invites criticism of so many and varied aspects of 
human experience that few students would attempt to 
summarize the themes of the playwright. Of course it must 
be borne in mind that part of this greater variety of sub- 
ject grows out of the fact that modern drama is based on 
the interpretation of life through realistic representation, 
while the ealier drama strove for its effects by rhetoric, 
or witty dialogue. 

Shaw has one of his characters remark that there are 
two tests of a man: his cheque and his relations to women. 
The same idea is expressed by Philip Madras in Madras 
House, when he asks his friend ‘‘What are the two most 
important things in a man’s character?’’ and then answers 
his own question ‘‘His attitude toward money and his atti- 
tude toward women.’’ It is interesting to apply these tests 
of gentlemen of various periods, as they appear in 
drama. 


JAFFEIR’S PLEDGE 
From Venice Preserved, Published 1682 


[JArFeir comes into the meeting of the conspirators, who are 
planning to kill the Venetian Senate and burn the city. 


JAFFEIR. I know you’ll wonder all that thus uncalled 
I dare approach this place of fatal councils ; 
But I’m amongst you, and my heav’n it glads me 
Tio see so many virtues thus united, 
To restore justice and dethrone oppression. 
Command this sword, if you would have it quiet 
Into this breast; but if you think it worthy 
To cut the throats of reverend rogues in robes 
Send me into the cursed assembled Senate ; 
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It shrinks not, though I meet a father there. 
Would you behold this city flaming? Here’s 
A hand shall bear a lighted torch at noon, 
To the arsenal, and set its gates on fire. . 

Your friends survey me 
As I were dangerous—but I come armed 
Against all doubts, and to your trust will give 
A pledge, worth more than all the world can pay for. 
My Belvidera! Ho, my Belvidera! 
What wonder next? 
My Belvidera! Belvidera! 

[Enter BELVIDERA. 
Who? 

Who calls so loud at this late peaceful hour? 
That voice was wont to come in milder whispers 
And fill my ears with the soft breath of love; 
Thou hourly image of my thoughts, where art thou? 
Indeed ’tis late. 
Oh, I have slept and dreamt 
And dreamt again. Where has thou been, thou loiterer ? 
Tho’ my eyes closed, my arms have still been open; 
Stretched every way betwixt my broken slumbers, 
To search if thou wert come to crown my rest. 
There’s no repose without thee. Oh, the day 
Too soon will break and wake us to our sorrow; 
Come, come to bed and bid thy eares good night. 
O Belvidera! we must change to scene 
In which the past delights of life were tasted. 
The poor sleep little; we must learn to watch 
Our labors late, and early every morning. 
Midst winter frosts, thin clad and fed with sparing, 
Rise to our toils and drudge away the day. 
Alas! where am I! Whither is’t you lead me! 
Methinks I read distraction in your face, 
Something less gentle than the fate you tell me! 
You shake and tremble too! your blood runs cold! 
Heaven guard my love and bless his heart with patience. 
That I have patience let our fate bear witness, 
Who has ordained it so that thou and I 
(Thou the divinest Good man e’er possessed, 
And I the wretched’st of the race of man) 
This very hour, without one tear must part ? 
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BELVIDERA. Part! must we part? Oh! then am I forsaken? 
Will my love cast me off? Have my misfortunes 
Offended him so highly, that he’ll leave me? 
Why drag you from me? Whither are you going? 
My dear, my life! my love! 


J AFFEIR. Oh friends! 
BELVIDERA. Speak to me. 
JAFFEIR. Take her from my heart; 


She’ll gain such hold else, I shall ne’er get loose. 

I charge thee take her, but with tender’st care 

Relieve her troubles and assuage her sorrows. 
A Conspirator. Rise madam, and command among your servants! 
JAFFEIR. To you sirs, and your honors, I bequeath her, 

And with her this; when I prove unworthy 

[Gives a dagger. 

You know the rest—then strike it to her heart; 

And tell her, he who three whole happy years 

Lay in her arms and each kind night repeated 

The passionate vows of still-increasing love 

Sent that reward for all her truth and sufferings. 
BeExviperaA. Nay, take my life, since he has sold it cheaply ; 

Or send me to some distant clime your slave; 

But let it be far off, lest my complainings 

Should reach his guilty ears and shake his peace. 
JAFFEIR. No, Belvidera, I’ve contrived thy honor. 

Trust to my faith, and be but fortune kind 

To me, as I’ll preserve that faith unbroken, 

When next we meet, I’ll lift thee to a height, 

Shall gather all the gazing world about thee 

To wonder what strange virtue placed thee there. 

But if we ne’er meet more 
BELVIDERA. O thou unkind one! 

Never to meet more! have I deserved this from you? 

Look on me, tell me, tell me, speak thou dear deceiver, 

Why am I separated from thy love? 

If I am false, accuse me, but if true, 

Don’t, prithee, don’t in poverty forsake me, 

But pity the sad heart that’s torn with parting! 

Yet hear me! yet recall me 


But this protest seems to have been simply rhetorical, 
for Belvidera goes away with her plea still unfinished, 
instead of refusing to accept this outrageous treatment. 
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Venice Preserved is full of utterly improbable incidents, 
and in spite of the high praise critics give it, it is one of 
the worst constructed tragedies in literature, so we might 
dismiss Jaffeir’s conduct as a mere piece of dramatic sen- 
sationalism, if there were nothing else of the same sort in 
the plays of the century. 

In A Woman Killed with Kindness, written by Heywood 
in 1603, Sir Charles Mountford quarreled with Sir Francis 
Acton about the respective merits of their hawks, and killed 
two of Sir Francis’ servants. The result was that he was 
imprisoned and lost most of his property, and of course 
that of his orphaned sister too. Acton’s hate had finally 
contrived, through a pretended gift of one Shafton, called 
in the list of characters ‘‘false friend of Sir Charles,’’ to 
get the last penny from the brother and sister. But after 
Acton had seen Susan, he decided that anything was worth 
while if only he might win her favor, so he sent to prison 
to have Charles released, and paid the debts the young man 
owed. Susan came in to visit him just as he was released. 
He did not know to whom he owed his freedom, but sup- 
posed that Susan had prevailed on some of their relatives 
to befriend him. When she tells him that none of these 
would lift a finger for him, they call the jailer. 


Sir CHArues. Of courtesy resolve me one demand! 
What was he took the burden of my debts 
From off my back, staid my appeal to death, 
Discharged my fees, and brought me liberty ? 
KEEPER. A courteous knight, one called Sir Francis Acton. 
Sir CuHarues. Ha! Acton! Oh me! More distressed in this 
Than all my troubles! Hale me back, 
Double my irons, and my sparing meals 
Put into halves, and lodge me in a dungeon 
More deep, more dark, more cold, more comfortless! 
By Acton freed! Not all thy manacles 
Could fetter so my heels as this one word 
Hath thralled my heart; and it must now lie bound 
In more strict prison than my stony gaol. 
I am not free, I go but under bail. 
KEEPER. My charge is done sir, now I have my fees. 
As we get little, we will nothing leese. 
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Siz CHARLES. 


SUSAN. 


Sir CHARLES. 


Had this proceeded from my father, he 
That by the law of Nature is most bound 
In offices of love, it had deserved 

My best employment to requite that grace. 
Had it proceeded from my friends, or him, 
From them this action had deserved my life 
And from a stranger more, because from such 

There is less execution of good deeds. , 

But he, nor father, nor ally, nor friend, 

More than a stranger—both remote in blood. 

And in his heart oppos’d my enemy— 

That this high bounty should proceed from him— 
Oh, there I lose myself. What should I say, 

What think, what do, his bounty to repay ? 

You wonder, I am sure, whence this strange kindness 
Proceeds in Acton; I will tell you brother. 

He dotes on me, and oft hath sent me gifts, 

Letters and tokens; I refus’d them all. 

I have enough, though poor: my heart is set 

In one rich gift to pay back all my debt. 


In the following act the plan for paying that debt is out- 


lined. The 


stage direction is Enter Str Cuartes Mount- 


ForD, gentleman-like and his Sister, gentlewoman-lke; 
which is to say in fine clothes. 


SUSAN. 


Sir CHARLES. 


SUSAN. 
Sir CHARLES. 


Brother, why have you trick’t me like a bride, 
Bought me this gay attire, these ornaments? 
Forget you our estate, our poverty ? 

Call me not brother, but imagine me 

Some barbarous outlaw or uncivil kern ; 

For if thou shutt’st thine eye and only hear’st 
The words that I shall utter, thou shalt judge me 
Some staring ruffian, not thy brother Charles. 
Oh sister! 
Oh brother! What doth this strange language mean? 
Dost love me sister? Wouldst thou see me live 

A bankrupt beggar in the world’s disgrace 

And die indebted to mine enemies ? 

Wouldst thou behold me stand lke a huge beam 

In the world’s eye, a byword and a scorn? 

It lies in thee of these to acquit me free 

And all my debt I may outstrip by thee. 
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Sir CHARLES. 


SUSAN. 


Sir CHARLES. 


SUSAN. 
Sir CHARLES. 


SUSAN. 
Sir CHARLES. 
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By me? Why I have nothing, nothing left; 
I owe even for the clothes upon my back; 
I am not worth 


O sister, say not so! 
It lies in you my downeast state to raise ; 
To make me stand on even points with the world. 
Come sister, you are rich; indeed you are, 
And in your power you have, without delay 
Acton’s five hundred pounds back to repay. 
Till now I had thought you lov’d me. By my honor 
(Which I have kept as spotless as the moon), 
I ne’er was mistress of a single doit 
Which I reserved not to supply your wants; 
And do you think that I would hoard from you? 
Now, by my hopes of Heaven, knew I the means 
To buy you from the slavery of your debts 
(Especially from Acton, whom I hate), 
I would redeem it with my life or blood. 
I challenge it, and, kindred set apart, 
Thus ruffian-like, I lay siege to thy heart. 
What do I owe to Acton? 
Why, some five hundred pounds, toward which I swear 
In all the world I have not one denier. 
It will not prove so. Sister, now resolve me: 
What do you think (and speak your conscience) 
Would Acton give, might he enjoy your bed ? 
He would not shrink to spend a thousand pound 
To give the Mountfords’ name so deep a wound. 
A thousand pound! I but five hundred owe: 
Give him your bed; he’s paid with interest so. 
Oh, brother! 
Oh sister! only this one way 
With that rich jewel you my debts may pay. 
In speaking this my cold heart shakes with shame; 
Not do I woo you in a brother’s name, 
But in a stranger’s. Shall I lie in debt 
To Acton, my grand foe, and you still wear 
The precious jewel that he holds so dear? 
My honor I esteem as dear and precious 
As my redemption. 

I esteem you, sister, 
As dear, for so prizing it. 
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SUSAN. 


Sir CHARLES, 


Will Charles 

Have me cut off my hands, and send them to Acton? 
Rip up my breast, and with my bleeding heart 
Present him, as a token ? 

Neither, sister ; 
But hear me in my strange assertion ! 
Thy honor and my soul are equal in my regard; 
Nor will thy brother Charles survive thy shame. 
His kindness like a burden hath surcharged me, 
And under his good deeds I stooping go, 
Not with an upright soul. Had I remained 
In prison still there doubtless I had died. 
Then, unto him that freed me from that prison 
Still do I owe this life. What mov’d my foe 
To enfranchise me? ’Twas, sister, for your love: 
With full five hundred pounds he bought your love; 
And shall he not enjoy it? Shall the weight 
Of all this heavy burden lean on me 
And will you not bear part? You did partake 
The joy of my release; will you not stand 
In joint-bond bound to satisfy the debt? 
Shall I only be charged ? 


At this appeal to be saved from the consequences of his 
own folly in which she had no share, this plea that she 


redeem his 


honor, that is save his pride, by the sacrifice 


of her own, Susan yields, adding that she has a knife to 


ensure that 


she does not survive her honor. This inspires 


Charles to another flight of feeling—for himself. 
T know thou pleasest me a thousand times 
More in that resolution than thy grant— 
Observe her love; to soothe it to my suit, 

Her honor she will hazard, though not lose; 

To bring me out of debt, her rigorous hand 

Will pierce her heart—O wonder! that will choose 
Rather than stain her blood her life to lose. 
Come you sad sister to a woful brother, 

This is the gate. I’ll bear him such a present 
Such an acquittance for a night to seal 

As will amaze his senses, and surprise 

With admiration all his fantasies. 


Sir Francis, instead of being shocked at this un- 
brotherly, not to say un-knightly conduct, is lost in ad- 
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miration of it. He exclaims, addressing himself as Eliza- 
bethan stage folk were wont to do: 


Stern heart, relent, 

Thy former cruelty at length repent! 

Was ever known, in any former age, 

Such honourable, wrested courtesy ? 

Lands, honours, life, and all the world forego 
Rath’r than stand engaged to such a foe! 


Of course the outcome is that Sir Francis insists on 
marrying the lady, and she, dutiful to the last, says: ‘‘I will 
yield to fate, and learn to love, where I till now did hate.’’ 
So it appears that serious drama, both in the beginning 
and at the end of the seventeenth century, reflected practi- 
eally the same position of woman. In comedy, the master- 
piece of that century is Congreve’s The Way of the World. 
An outline of its plot will supply some ideas of what a 
gentleman could do without being expelled from his clubs 
or refused invitations to the houses of the respectable. 

Mirabell, the lover of Millamant, had made an enemy of 
Lady Wishfort, her aunt, by pretending to love her, in order 
that he might have a chance to make advances to Milla- 
mant. Lady Wishfort is informed of the trick by one Mrs. 
Marwood, who is carrying on an intrigue with Fainall, 
the son-in-law of Lady Wishfort. To distract attention 
from himself, the hero, Mirabell, gets his servant, Waitwell, 
to disguise himself as Sir Oliver, Mirabell’s uncle, and 
engage in a love affair with the susceptible Lady Wishfort. 
The gallant Mirabell will then threaten the lady with ex- 
posure, if she does not consent to his marriage to the niece. 
With many complications this gentlemanly plan is carried 
out, and Mirabell by extricating Lady Wishfort from the 
plot in which he has entangled her, not indeed without her 
own consent and assistance, wins his lady and saves both 
his bride’s fortune and that of Lady Wishfort. 

The code of chivalry was originally something which 
applied only to ladies of high rank. It required some six 
hundred years for it to become binding upon a gentleman’s 
conduct to those outside of his own social class, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that not until the end of 
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the nineteenth century was a lady allowed the right to 
question how a gentleman conducted himself toward any 
woman except herself. The contrast between the code of 
the late eighteenth and the late nineteenth centuries is 
shown in two representative plays of these respective 
periods. 

She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith’s famous comedy, 
bears the date of 1773. The story is that young Hardcastle 
for a joke had sent some guests who were coming to visit 
the Hardcastle estate to that house, telling them that it was 
an inn. One of the gentlemen, Marlow by name, had been 
selected by his own father and by Squire Hardcastle, as a 
fitting husband for Kate Hardcastle. He had had one 
interview with her, in which he could scarcely speak for 
timidity and had hardly looked at her. As she was wear- 
ing a bonnet, having just come in from a walk, he really 
did not have much chance to see what she looked like. 
Their conversation proceeded in this fashion: 


Miss Harpcastite. But you have not been wholly an observer 
(of life) I presume, sir. The ladies, I should hope, have employed 
some part of your addresses. 

Mariowe (relapsing into timidity). Pardon me, madam, I— 
I—I—as yet have studied—only—to—deserve them. 

Miss Harpcasrte. And that, some say, is the very worst way to 
obtain them. 

Maritow. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only with 
the more grave and sensible part of the sex.—But I’m afraid I grow 
tiresome, 

Miss Harpcastue. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like so 
much as grave conversation. I could hear it forever. Indeed I 
have often been surprised how a man of sentiment could ever admire 
those light airy pleasures, where nothing reaches the heart. 

Maruow. It’s—a disease—of the mind, madam. In the variety 
of tastes, there must be some who, wanting a relish for—um—a— 
um: 


Miss Harpcastue. I understand you, sir. There must be some 
who, wanting a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to despise what 
they are incapable of tasting. 
Marrow. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better expressed. 
I can’t help observing—a 
Miss HarpcastLe (aside). Who could ever suppose this fellow 
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impudent on some occasions? (Zo him.) You were going to 
observe, sir 

Mar.ow. I was observing, madam—I protest, madam, I forget 
what I was going to observe. 

Miss Harpcastue. You were observing, sir, that in this age of 
hypocrisy—something about hypocrisy, sir. 

Martow. Yes, madam. In this age of hypocrisy there are few 
who, upon strict inquiry, do not—a—a 

Miss HarpcastLe. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mariow (astde). Egad! and that’s more than I do myself! 

Miss HarpcastLe. You mean that in this hypocritical age there 
are few who do not condemn in public what they practice in private ; 
and think they pay every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Mariow. True, madam. Those who have most virtue in their 
mouths have least in their bosoms. But I’m sure I tire you, madam. 

Miss HarpcastLe. Not in the least, sir; there’s something so 
agreeable and spirited in your manner, such life and foree—pray 
go on, sir. 

Martow. Yes, madam, I was saying—that there are some occa- 
sions—when a total want of courage, madam, destroys all the—and 
puts us—upon—a—a—a 

Miss Harpcastur. I agree with you entirely ; a want of courage 
upon some occasions, assumes the appearance of ignorance, and 
betrays when we most want to excel. I beg you’ll proceed. 
Marutow. Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam—but I see 
Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. I would not intrude 
for the world. 

Miss HarpcastLe. I protest, sir, I was never more agreeably 
entertained in all my life. Pray go on. 

Martow. Yes, madam, I was—but she beckons us to join her. 
Madam, shall I do myself the honor to attend you? 

Miss HarpoastLe. Well, then, I’ll follow. 


Later, when Miss Hardeastle has heard of her brother’s 
trick, she resolves to pretend that she is the barmaid of the 
inn, and thus get Marlow to converse with her. She talks 
over the project with her maid. 


Miss Harpcastte. What an unaccountable creature is that 
brother of mine, to send them to the house as to an inn, ha! ha! I 
don’t wonder at his impudencee. 

Marv. But what is more, madam, the young gentleman, as you 
passed by in your present dress, asked me if you were the bar-maid. 
He mistook you for the bar-maid, madam! 
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Miss HarpoastuE. Did he? Then, as I live, I’m resolved to 
keep up the delusion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my present 
dress ? 

Maw. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady wears in the 
country, except when she visits or receives company. 

Miss HarpoastLe. And are you sure he does not remember my 
face or person ? 

Maip. Certain of it. 

Miss Harpoastir. I vow I thought so, for though we spoke for 
some time together, yet his fears were such that he never once looked 
up during the interview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have 
kept him from seeing me. 

Mar. But what do you hope from keeping him in his mistake? 

Miss Harpcastie. In the first place, I shall be seen, and that is 
no smal! advantage to the girl who brings her face to market. Then 
I shall perhaps make an acquaintance, and that’s no small victory 
gained over one who never addresses any but the wildest of her sex. 
But my chief aim is to take my gentleman off his guard, and like 
an invisible champion of romance, examine the giant’s force before 
I offer combat. 

Maip. But are you sure you can act your part, and disguise your 
voice, so that he may mistake that as he has already mistaken your 


person ? 
Miss HarpcastLe. Never fear me. I think I have got the true 
bar cant. . . . Did your honor eall ?—Attend the Lion there— Pipes 


and tobacco for the Angel. 
Maw. It will do, madam, but he’s here. 
[Enter Martow. 

Martow. What a brawling in every part of the house; I have 
scarce a moment’s repose. If I go to the best room there I find 
my host and his story; if I fly to the gallery, there we have my 
hostess with her curtsey to the ground. I have at last got a moment 
to myself, and now for recollection. (Walks and muses.) 

Miss Harpcastue. Did you call, sir? Did your honor eall? 

Mar.Low (musing). As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s too grave and 
sentimental for me. 

Miss Harpcastte. Did your honor eall’ (She still places her- 
self before him, he turning away.) 

Maritow. No, child. (Musing.) Besides, from the glimpse I 
had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss HarpcastuLe. I am sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Martow. No, no (musing). I have pleased my father, how- 
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ever, by coming down, and I’ll tomorrow please myself by return- 
ing. (Taking out his tablets and perusing.) 

Miss HarpcastLe. Perhaps the other gentlemen called, sir? 

Maritow. No, no. I tell you. (Looks full in her face.) Yes, 
child, I think I did call. I wanted, I wanted—I vow, child, you are 
vastly handsome. 

Miss Harpcastie. Oh, la, sir, you’ll make me ashamed. 

Maritow. Never saw a more sprightly malicious eye. Yes, yes, 
my dear, I did call. Have you got any of your—a—what d’ye call 
it in the house? 

Miss HarpcastLe. No, sir, we have been out of that these ten 
days. 

Mariow. One may call in this house, I find, to very little pur- 
pose. Suppose I should call for a taste, just by way of trial, of 
the nectar of your lips; perhaps I might be disappointed in that too. 

Miss Harpcastue. Nectar? Nectar? That’s a liquor there’s 
no call for in these parts. French, I suppose. We keep no French 
wines here, sir. 

Marnow. Of true English growth I assure you. 

Miss Harpcastue. Then it’s odd I should not know it. We 
brew all sorts of wines in this house, and I have lived here these 
eighteen years. 

Marutow. Highteen years! Why, one would think, child, you 
kept bar before you were born. How old are you? 

Miss Harpcastie. Oh, sir, I must not tell my age. They say 
women and music should never be dated. 

Martow. To guess at this distance, you can’t be much above 
forty. (Approaching.) Yet, nearer, I don’t think so much. (Ap- 
proaching.) By coming close to some women they look younger 
still; but when we come very close indeed— (Attempting to kiss 
her.) 

Miss Harpcastur. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One would 
think you wanted to know one’s age as they do horses, by mark of 
mouth, 

Martow. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. If you 
keep me at this distance, how is it possible you and I ean ever be 
acquainted ? 


The interview goes on in this fashion until Squire 
Hardeastle interrupts it just as Marlow is telling the sup- 
posed maid that she must show him her embroidery and is 
holding her hand while he assures her he is a judge of 
such handicraft. When the Squire, not, of course, knowing 
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that his daughter has been posing as a barmaid, waxes 
indignant at Marlow’s manners, Kate says: ‘‘Never trust 
me, dear papa, but he’s the modest man I first took him for; 
you'll be convinced of it as well as I.’’ 

How wide a gulf there was between the standards of 
1773 and those of 1899, is shown in Pinero’s play The Gay 
Lord Quex. It is also rather interesting to contrast the 
end-of-the-century attitude toward reformed rakes, such as 
Quex was, with that of a quarter of a century later. 

The plot of the play is as follows: The Marquis of 
Quex, a gentleman of many experiences, has become en- 
gaged to Muriel Eden, a young girl of the highest principles 
and strictest standards. She has been prevailed upon to 
accept him partly because her family urge it and partly 
because he has reformed for her sake. She is, however, in 
love with a poor Captain, Napier Bastling. Sophy Full- 
garney, a manicurist, is the daughter of Muriel’s nurse, and . 
there has always been the greatest affection between these 
two. Sophy has arranged meetings between the two young 
lovers at her fashionable shop (which Muriel’s family had 
financed). Sophy has little faith in Quex, and she does 
not want Muriel to marry him. When Muriel declares that 
she cannot honorably continue to meet Bastling, now that 
she is engaged to Quex, Sophy makes light of her scruples 
by telling her how her fiancé used to kiss, not simply 
ladies, but their maids. Muriel says: ‘‘Still, I have 
promised to forgive him so much already. After all this 
occurred a long time ago.’’ Sophie then asks: ‘‘What 
would you do if you found him up to anything of that sort 
now?’’ And Muriel answers ‘‘Do! marry Napier Bastling.’”’ 
This gives Sophy an idea and the rest of the play is taken 
up with her efforts to get Lord Quex to make love to her, 
and the consequences. 

As matters worked out, Sophy found Lord Quex better 
at the game than she was. He could not be tempted to the 
least familiarity with her and though she maneuvered him 
into a position which would cost him Muriel’s confidence, 
he managed to make the threatened loss of his recently 
recovered reputation involve hers too. When she realizes 
this fact, and that it will mean the breaking of her engage- 
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ment to the palmist she loves, she first agrees to keep silent, 
but as Lord Quex pockets the letter which she signed, thus 
giving him a weapon to enforce the keeping of her word, 
she suddenly exclaimed: 


No, I won’t. Why, it’s like selling Muriel! Just to get myself 
out of this, I’m simply handing her over to you! I won’t do it! 
I won’t. (She rushes to the bell-rope and tugs at it again and 
again.) She sha’n’t marry you! she sha’n’t! I’ve said she sha’n’t, 
and she sha’n’t. Oh, let your precious Duchess go scot free! After 
all, what does it matter who the woman is you’ve been with, so Miss 
Muriel is kept out of your clutches. Yes, I’ll make short work of 
you, my lord. The ladies shall hear from my mouth of the lively 
half-hour I’ve spent with you, and how I’ve suddenly funked the 
consequences, and raised a hullabaloo! Now, my lord! now then! 

[His astonishment has given away to admiration, and after 
a pause, during which she stands before him panting. 

QuEx. By God, you’re a fine plucked ’un! I’ve never known a 
better. (Resolutely.) No, my girl, I’m damned if you shall suffer! 
Quick, listen! pull yourself together. 

Sopuy (hysterically). Eh, eh? 

QuEx (taking her letter from his pocket, and thrusting tt into 
her hand). WHere’s your letter! take it—I won’t have it. 


When the servants come in response to Sophy’s frantic 
ringing, Quex coaches the girl in plausible explanations, 
and when they have departed, grumbling at being sum- 
moned so violently only to be told about the Duchess’ mail, 
Quex says: 


(Kindly.) Be off. Go to bed. Serve me how you please, Miss 
Fullgarney, upon my soul I—I humbly beg your pardon. 

Sopuy (brokenly). Oh! oh! oh! (turning to him). Oh, God 
bless you! You—you, you’re a gentleman! I’ll do what I ean for 
you. 


Sophy’s notion of what she could do for Quex was to 
give him a chance, she admitted to him the next day in her 
shop. ‘‘I said I’d do what I can for you, and this is all 
I can do,—just to give you a chance.’’ 

As Sophy has arranged that Muriel shall meet Napier 
Bastling in the shop of the palmist next door,—the man 
to whom Sophy is engaged, she does not think the chances 
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are greatly with Lord Quex. The grateful marquis de- 
parted, and Muriel came in to her rendezvous. Sophy 
assured her that she had learned nothing to Lord Quex’s 
discredit, but Muriel had almost made up her mind to go to 
Hong Kong with Bastling. While she and the captain were 
talking in the shop, to which there was entrance through 
Sophy’s manicure parlor, Quex returned, having been 
informed that Muriel was there. 


Quex. I am compelled to intrude upon you again. I have just 
met Lady Owbridge, with her Grace and Mrs. Eden in Sackville 
Street. My aunt sends me with a message to Miss Eden. 

SopHy (confused). M—m. Miss Eden? 

Quex. Mrs. Eden has proposed a lunch at Prince’s, provided 
that Miss Eden feels equal to (looking about him again)— Where 
is Miss Eden ? 

SopHy. Where? 

QurEx. She is here—with you. 

SopHy. N—no. 

QuEx. No? 

SopHy (with a gulp). I haven’t seen anything of her. 


Through questioning the girls in the shop, and using his 
eyes, Quex becomes convinced that Muriel is in the palm- 
ist’s place with Napier Bastling. 


QuEx. Come! tell me. 

SopHy. You—you are not the only one in the field, my lord. 

QuEx. So I conclude. 

SopHoy. Have pity on her! 

QueEx (sternly). How dare you! 

Sopuy. It’s more my fault than hers. 

QuEx. Continue. 

Sopuy. She has wanted to stop it, hating herself for being 
deceitful, but I—I’ve encouraged her, egged her on. 

QOurex. ‘Yes. 

Sopuy. They’ve been in the habit of meeting here at my place. 

QurEx (again pointing to the window). In this fellow’s rooms— 
Mr. Valma’s 

Sopuy (rising). No, no. They’ve never met there, till this 
morning. But he—young Bastling—he’s going away, abroad, in a 
fortnight or so, and he wished to say goodbye to her quietly. 

Quex (turning to the window, fiercely). Ah ! 
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Sopny (laying her hand on his arm). Be careful, my lord. 

QuEXx (looking at her). Careful? 

SopHy (significantly). I know how she feels today. If you 
want to send her to Hong Kong with Captain Bastling 

QueEx. You spoke a little while ago of giving me ‘‘a chance.’’ 
I see now what was on your mind. There’s a risk then, that this 
goodbye may not be final? 

SopHy (stammeringly). W—well, I—— 

QuUEX (sharply). Eh? 

Sopuy (breaking down). Oh, my lord, recollect she’s not much 
more than a girl! 

Qurx. No, she is not much more than a girl; but you—though 
you and she are the same age, you are a woman. You know your 
world, upstairs and downstairs, boudoir and kitchen. Yet you own 
you have encouraged her in this, made her clandestine meetings 
with this beggar possible. You—1! you deserve to be whipped, Miss 
Fullgarney, whipped! 

Sopuy (facing him). Come my lord! not so fast! After all, 
remember Captain Bastling may be poor, but he’s Miss Eden’s 
match in other ways. 

QuEx. Match? 

Sopoy. Young, and good-looking. Oh, and isn’t it nat- 
ural ? 

QuEx. Quite natural, quite (turning to his old friend, Frayne). 
Chick, what an ass I’ve been; what fools we old chaps are, all of us! 
Why if I had led the life of a saint, it would only be necessary for 
a man like Bastling to come along, to knock me out. Good lord, 
how clear it is when it’s brought home to you in this fashion! It 
isn’t the seamp, the roué a girl shies at; it’s the old scamp, the old 
roué. She’ll take the young one, the blackguard with a smooth 
skin, and a bright eye, directly he raises a hand—take him without 
a murmur, money hunter though he may be. Take him! by Jove, 
she leaps into his arms, 

FrayNE. D’ye mean that Bastling ? 

Quex. Napier Bastling! (breaking into a prolonged peal of 
laughter). Ha, ha, ha, ha! Chick, he’s just what I was at eight- 
and-twenty. Ha, ha, ha, ha! what I was—and worse, damn him !— 
and she loves him, 

Sopuy (who has been listening with wide-open eyes and parted 
lips). It’s not true! it isn’t true! 

QuEex (turning to her). Isn’t it! You think so, hey? No, I 
suppose you haven’t experimentalized on him. You haven’t spied 
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on him and tempted him as you tempted me. You never got him 
into a quiet corner, and stuck your impudent face in his. If you 
had 

SopHy. Oh, he wouldn’t——! 


While Quex is debating with Frayne on what he is to do, 
Bastling taps at the door. Sophy ushers Quex and Frayne 
into a private room and admits Bastling, her last words to 
Quex being again ‘‘I’ll do what I can for you.’’? Bastling 
has come in to tell Sophy that he and Muriel are going to 
be married secretly, next week, and that later she will fol- 
low him out to Hong Kong. He thanks Sophy for her help. 


Sopuy (nerving herself for the task). Thanks! 

Basruine. A million of ’em. What’s the matter? 

Sopuy. Oh, nothing. 

Bastiine. Yes, there is. Come, out with it. 

SopHy. Well—thanks! (tossing her head). There isn’t much 
in thanks. 

Bastuine (puzzled). Not much in thanks? 

SopHy (turning away pouting). I think not. 

BastTuIne (smiling). Oh, I know I owe a tremendous deal to 
the pretty manicurist and I don’t intend to forget it. Just now 
I’m rather hard up (glancing toward the window), but I shall be 
in funds before long . 

Sopuy (turning to him with genuine indignation). Oh! 

Bastuine. What do you want then? 

Sopuy (after a moment’s hesitation, sidling up to him). Not 
money. 

Bastiine. Not? 

Sopuy. A little more than plain thanks, though. 

Bastiina (looking into her eyes, laughing softly). Ha, ha, ha! 

Sopuy (slyly). Ha, ha, ha! 

Bastuing. Thanks—differently expressed—? (She plays with 
the lapel of his coat and giggles. He takes her chin in his hand.) 
Ha, ha, ha! Sophy! 

[MurteL enters the room novselessly. Seeing BastTLIne and 
Sopuy together, she halts in surprise. 

Bastuina (whose back is to the partition). I say—mind, no 
tales. 

Sopxy (looking at Muriey steadily over Bastuina’s shoulder). 
Likely I’d split on you, isn’t it? 

Bastuine. Honour bright? 
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Sopuy. Oh, if you’ve any doubt— (He raises her face to his 
and kisses her upon the lips, warmly and lingeringly. She goes 
back a step or two, stil looking fixedly at MuRIEL.) 

Basttingc. Eh—? (following the direction of her eyes, he 
turns and encounters Murtg,. After a pause, he speaks m a low 
voice, his eyes avoiding Murteu.) Well—ha—lI suppose every man 
makes a big mistake once in his life at least. I’ve made mine. At 
the same time, I—I— (hurriedly) oh, I’ll write. 

[With a slight, quick bow to MurtEL he wheels round sharply 
and goes out. 

SopHy (wiping the kiss from her lips). The wretch! the 
wretch ! 

MourigL (covering her eyes with her hand and uttering a low 
moan). Oh ! 

SopHy (hanging her head). You see, darling, yesterday at 
Fauncey Court, I—I tried it on with Lord Quex, and he behaved 
like a gentleman. So the notion struck me I’d treat the young man 
the same way, just to see what he was made of, and—vwell, I’m glad 
you came in, You might never have believed me. 


The result was that Muriel married Lord Quex at the 
end of the season. In the Victorian Age of Innocence to 
which this play belongs in spite of its nearness to the twen- 
tieth century, it was admirable rather than otherwise, for 
a pure young girl to marry a man with a past, provided 
only he reformed for her sake. The modern knowledge 
that no reformation can obliterate the consequences of the 
past was not common property in the nineteenth century, 
so the audience could admire Lord Quex’s faultlessly gentle- 
manly conduct, without being pained at the idea of a young 
girl’s giving her spotless youth to his blighted middle-age. 

If one seeks the explanation of such treatment of 
women as that accorded to Belvidera, Susan, and other 
heroines of the days of chivalry, and the early Renaissance, 
it will be found in the social order. Under the feudal sys- 
tem, a woman ‘‘went with the castle.’’ She was one of her 
lord’s possessions. Originally this was a provision for her 
protection as well as for keeping an available force of re- 
tainers on hand to fight for some warrior’s claims or 
demands. The romantic devotion which grew out of 
chivalry, the worship of the Virgin, and the Teutonic rev- 
erence for womanhood invested the virtuous woman with 
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something like a halo, and at the same time it imposed upon 
her fantastic standards of ‘‘honor,’’ which had nothing at 
all to do with her real character. Inevitably, form became 
more important than spirit. The girl who was deluded by 
a mock marriage was ‘‘lost’’ no matter how blameless she 
had been, while the performance of a legal marriage cere- 
mony, no matter what a blackguard the man was, or what 
a heartless flirt the lady might have been, made everything 
right and noble. A popular play of the late nineteenth 
century reveals this attitude, though being written in the 
Victorian era and by an American, it touches the matter 
most reservedly. Hazel Kirke, by Steele Mackaye, ran for 
486 consecutive performances at the Madison Square 
Theater, from February 4, 1880, to May 31, 1881. That was ' 
a long run in the eighties, and would be one in the 1930’s. 
It had a notable cast to be sure, with Effie Ellsler in the 
name-part, with the Whiffens and Eben Plympton among 
her able support. The plot is as follows: 

Dunstan Kirke, an English miller, had become involved 
in financial straits, and his old friend, Aaron Rodney, had 
come to his aid. Hazel Kirke, the fourteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of the house, had promised to marry Rodney, when she 
grew up, and he had sent her away to school so she could 
‘‘learn to be the lady of Rodney Hall.’? The play opens 
seven years after this agreement with the wedding arrange- 
ments complicated by the fact that Dunstan Kirke had 
saved a young gentleman from drowning in his mill race, 
brought him to his home to have his broken leg cared for, 
with the natural result that Hazel had fallen in love with 
him. Rodney being genuinely kindly, and realizing that a 
man of fifty is really no husband for a girl of twenty-one, 
was more than willing to resign his claim, but Kirke would 
hear nothing of it, and insists that Carringford be ordered 
' to leave at once, as his broken leg must be mended. When 
his daughter insists on marrying Arthur Carringford, Kirke 
disowns her. 

It transpires that Arthur is really the son of a baronet, 
and that his mother has planned to have him marry a rich 
and titled heiress. However the young man has his servant 
arrange for his marriage to Hazel in Scotland, just across 
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the border. The servant, supposing his master was only 
trying to delude the girl, got a Scotch license and selected 
what he thought an English town to have the ceremony per- 
formed. Arthur does not acknowledge his marriage pub- 
licly because he fears that his mother’s health will not 
survive the shock. He and Hazel are living in secluded 
bliss when an old friend of Arthur’s, conveniently in love 
with Hazel’s cousin, comes to demand of Arthur what is 
the meaning of the item in the newspaper to the effect that 
he is to marry Lady Maud Weatherby. He also reproaches 
Arthur with tricking Hazel. Arthur denies this and sends 
for his servant to prove his honorable conduct, and the 
servant explains that he thought his master didn’t want a 
- legal marriage, so he had the ceremony performed on the 
English side of the border. To cap the climax Arthur’s 
mother appears just then and reveals to Hazel that the only 
way Arthur’s fortune can be repaired is by marriage with 
the lady to whose father Arthur’s father had mortgaged 
the estate and she has the servant tell Hazel about the 
Seotch license and the English wedding. Hazel believes 
the servant and goes away to drown herself, though Rodney 
is still eager to marry her. However, her father drove her 
away, calling her a ‘‘dishonored ecreetur.’’? This is not 
harsher than Hazel’s own farewell to Lady Travers, when 
she says, ‘‘I go to cover up his infamy with my shame.’’ Of 
course it later is revealed that the ceremony was performed 
on the Scotch side, and Arthur pays his father’s debts to 
the Weatherbys by the estate, instead of with his hand and 
name. He appears at the mill in time to help drag Hazel 
out of the water and resuscitate her, and thus the story ends 
happily. 

' The modern reader will not be able to suppress some 
wonder at the fact that Arthur’s own servant should have 
taken it for granted that his master intended to deceive the 
girl. When Shaw wished to represent Louis Dudebat as a 
‘‘reptile,’’ he added to the artist’s dishonesty in money mat- 
ters his pretended marriage to a waitress. However lax 
the modern code of personal morality may be, its latitude 
does not cover taking advantage of one’s social inferiors. 
Constantine in The Madras House expresses the modern 
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idea of a gentleman’s responsibility, when he says he has 
always been quite generous and frank. Lord Quex, too, 
says that ‘‘a man’s whole duty to his mistresses is liberally 
discharged when he has made a settlement on them.’’ In 
short, though the modern gentleman may keep a mistress 
without loss of caste, he may not cheat or deceive her. 
However, as one character in Hazel Kirke expresses the 
situation, it is not the servant who should be blamed, but 
the world which educated him. Young women of 1880 
were far more often ‘‘deceived’’ than those of a half century 
later, or even of a generation later. Contrast the behavior 
of Hazel with that of Fanny Hawthorne in Hindle Wakes. 

A month after leaving her husband’s house Hazel ap- 
peared at the old mill where she was born. What she had 
been doing during that month is not explained, other than 
by the old servant who had accompanied her to Scotland. 
This boy reappears saying, ‘‘I want Hazel. I’ve tramped 
four hundred miles to find her. . . . She is somewhere, 
wandering now, as I have been for a month, ill, cold, starv- 
ing, perhaps, as I am!’’ 

Hazel appears outside the cottage in the storm. Her 
mother has gone to bed and her blind father (why did he 
go blind? There was no reason except so that Hazel could 
come in unperceived in this scene) is sitting before the fire. 
The stage direction says: 

[Hazen appears at the window; slowly opening the door, she 
steals wearily in and shivers over the fire. 

Hazen. Oh, how cold I am! But no fire will ever warm me 
again. (Looking about her.) And this is home, the home that I 
have lost, the home I have cursed. My father’s chair! How often 
have I sat here upon his lap, my arms about his neck, and heard 
him sing his dear old songs! How often have I knelt here at my 
mother’s feet and prayed as I can never pray again! (She sinks on 
her knees by the chair.) As I can never pray again! Oh, father, 
father! Heaven has heard your curse. (With a sob she buries her 
face in the chair. Her father appears, right. He gropes across the 
room, places his hand on the back of the chair at which she kneels ; 
Hazew draws back with a groan. He starts.) 

Kirke. What is that? (the wind sounds). Nothing but the sob- 
bing of the storm. Ah, it does my heart good to hear it.. It sounds 
like the voice of my own heart. Dear old mill, my eyes will never, 
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never more behold thee, and my hands have felt thy timbers for 
the last, last time. (Hazgu follows him across the room, removes a 
chair from his path, kisses the lapel of his coat.) But God’s will be 
done! God’s will be done! (He gropes his way to the door left, 
lifts his hands in prayer, and passes out. Hazen goes back and bows 
her head. on the arm of the chair.) 


Just then Rodney enters. Kirke had sent for him to 
come and arrange to take over the mill, but as the storm 
was so severe the miller decided it would be useless to 
expect him and so he went to bed. Rodney having always 
loved Hazel and being a man of generosity, welcomes the 
girl as an ‘‘angel, a poor sufferin’ saint,’’ and says she has 
brought life, joy and salvation once more to the old mill. 


Hazen. Oh, Mr. Rodney, don’t kneel to me, don’t speak to me! 
Let me go, let me go and carry the misery and shame I bring, away 
from here, forever. 


Rodney assures her that he is ready to marry her; that 
her father will forgive her and her mother welcome her. 
Hazel finally consents to his plan, on condition that her 
father assent to it. 


Hazev. Call my father—he is blind—he cannot see me. If he 
consents to let me pay his debt to you, you shall have my hand, and 
I will be your true wife. 

RopNey (kissing her hand). Noble girl! Heaven will reward 
ye for this resolution. I’ll call your father instantly. Wait here— 
You'll see—all will yet be well. 

[Havt, left. The wind sounds. 

Hazeu. Another promise I have made this noble man. This 

time I will keep my word in spite of my own miserable heart. 
[Enter DunstTAN Kirke and Ropney together. 

Kirke. Why, Maister Rodney, is that you, sir? How did ye 
get in? The door was bolted. 

[Hazen places a chair for KirK®, 

Ropney. Some good angel must have drawn the bolt, then; but 
enough of that. You sent for me. I was delayed. I am here at 
last. Tell me, what’s the good word tonight, Dunstan? 

Kirke (sitting). Maister Rodney, you’ve been a good friend 
to us. For eight long years I’ve been in debt to ye—a debt I 
thought my child would pay, but—well, when she broke her faith 
and left us, I strove hard to make the old mill earn enough to pay 
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the money that I owed ye. Fever laid hold on me and left me 
blind; all hope of work for me is over now. And I have but one 
way to pay my debt, and that is to gi’ ye up the mill. 

RopNney (leaning over Kirkn’s chair). And do ye think I’ll 
take it? 

KIRKE. Yes, for I shall leave it. I owe ye too much a’ready. 
I an’ mine have wronged ye every way. I’ll do penance for my 
child as a beggar in the street. 

Ropney. No, no, Dunstan. Let Hazel do penance for herself ; 
let all be as was; let her pay your debt by marrying me. 

Kirke. She, marry you? 

Ropney. Aye, why not? You know she’s free. 

[Hazeu gradually sinks down in front of her father. 

Kirke. Free of what? Of stains o’ shame? 

RopNEy. Come come, sir, no more of that. 

Kirke. No, no, sir, she can never pay a debt o’ mine. 

Ropney. Dunstan, well ye hear me 

Kirke. No, no, not one word! (Hazen kneels before him.) If 
she were here now before my very face kneeling before me, prayin’ 
for my consent to marry ye, I’d tell her nay, never! I’d tell her 
she has wronged ye bad enough wi’out seeking to make ye the 
hoosband of a dishonoured creetur like herself. 

[The wind moans. Hazuu falls to the ground. 

Ropney (raising her). Silence, hardhearted man! Silence for 
fear the curse of heaven may fall upon your iron will and break its 
strength forever. 

[He places Hazen in a chair. 

Kirke. Mr. Rodney, I only do my duty, sir, to you and to my 
pride. 

Ropney. So you’ll not consent to have her marry me? 

Kirke, Never. 

RopNEY. Very well, then, I’ll do all I can to induce her to 
_marry me without your consent. 

Kirke. A’reet, sir, a’reet. Good night, Maister Rodney; if you 
have no objection, I’ll see ye out now and bolt the door. 


At this Rodney insists on seeing Mrs. Kirke, and to this 
Dunstan consents, but says: 


‘‘Mind this—she has given her word not to set eyes upon her 
child wi’out my consent. I warn you she’ll not le; no not even 
to please you, Maister Rodney, so goodnight, goodnight Maister 


Rodney.’’ 
A-VII—14 
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Hazel, confronted by her father’s obstinacy and her 
mother’s promise, tells Rodney she will see him tomorrow 
when all will be settled for the best. When he says they 
will meet again she replies to him ‘‘I hope so,’’ and aside 
she adds ‘‘in heaven.’’ When he has gone assuring her that 
her mother will soon come, Hazel speaks to herself thus: 


All is over: I know the worst now, and I know what I must 
do. I’ll go and there in the water that has brought so much misery 
to this home, I’ll drown my sorrows and my sins. (Going.) 
Goodbye, old home—farewell, sweet memories, fond hopes—fare- 
well, mother, fate—life, life—life.’’ 


How economic independence and wider knowledge of 
the world have modified the idea that marriage is the one 
answer to woman’s problem of meeting the consequences of 
broken conventions is shown in Hauptmann’s Magda, and 
in Houghton’s Hindle Wakes. In the final scene of the latter 
play Fanny having refused to talk for most of the duration 
of the action suddenly halts the arrangements for her mar- 
riage to Alan Jeffcote, by declaring that she has no inten- 
tion of being present at the wedding, and that consequently 
they will all look rather foolish. Alan’s father, her own 
parents and Alan protest in vain. Finally Alan asks the 
rest to leave, that he may see if he can influence Fanny. He 
first urges her not to be afraid, since his father is really 
set on the marriage. She asks him why he gave up Beatrice 
Farrar and he says because his father made him. 


Fanny. Made you? Good Lord, a chap of your age! 

AuaN. My father’s a man who will have his own way. 

Fanny. You can tell him to go hang himself. He hasn’t got 
any hold over you. 

ALAN. That’s just what he has. He can keep me short of brass. 

Fanny. Earn some brass. 

Auan. Ay! I can earn some brass but it’ll mean hard work, 
and it’ll take time, and after all I sha’n’t earn anything like what 
I get now. 

Fanny. Then all you want to wed me for is what you’ll get 
with me? I’m to be given away with a pound of tea, as it were? 


Alan, goaded by Fanny’s remarks, finally tells her that 
he did not give up Beatrice, but she gave him up, because 
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she thought Fanny had the right to his hand and name, 
and he thought it jolly fine of her. He adds that women 
are more unselfish than men and that Fanny’s own conduct 
is a proof of it. He says that he knows the reason she will 
not marry him is that she does not want to spoil his life. 


Fanny. Thanks! Much obliged for the compliment. 

AuAN. I’m not intending to say anything unkind, but, of 
course, it’s as clear as daylight that you’d damage my prospects and 
all that sort of thing. You can see that, can’t you? 

Fanny. Ay! I can see it now you point it out. I hadn’t 
thought of it before. 

ALAN. Then, that isn’t why you refused me? 

Fanny. Sorry to disappoint you, but it’s not. 

AuAN. I didn’t see what else it could be. 

Fanny. Don’t you kid yourself, my lad! It’s not because I’m 
afraid of spoiling your life that I’m refusing you, but because I’m 
afraid of spoiling mine. That didn’t occur to you? 


Naturally it had not occurred to Alan, and he is curious 
to know why she fears her life would be spoiled. He sug- 
gests that they will have money, to which she replies by 
pointing out how unhappily such marriages as theirs have 
turned out in cases they know, and that he would bear a 
grudge against her all his life. He declares he would not 
be such acad. He finally asks her if she doesn’t really like 
him well enough to marry him, to which she says she only 
regarded him as some one to have a good time with. 


AvAN. I never thought of a girl looking on a chap just like 
that! I made sure you wanted to marry me if you got the chance. 

Fanny. No fear! You’re not good enough for me. The chap 
Fanny Hawthorn weds has got to be made of different stuff from 
you, my lad. My husband, if ever I have one, will be a man, not a 
fellow who’ll throw over his girl at his father’s bidding! Strikes 
me the sons of these rich manufacturers are all much alike. They 
seem a bit weak in the upper storey. It’s their father’s brass that’s 
too much for them, happen! They don’t know how to spend it 
properly. They’re like chaps that can’t carry their drink because 
they aren’t used to it. The brass gets in their heads like! 

Avan. Hang it, Fanny, I’m not quite a fool. 

Fanny. No. You’re nota fool altogether. But there’s summat 
lacking. You’re not man enough for me. You’re a nice lad and 
I’m fond of you. But I couldn’t ever marry you. We’ve had a 
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right good time together, and I’ll never forget that... . But all 
good times have to come to an end, and ours is over now. Come 
along, now, bid me farewell, 


When the elders come in Fanny reiterates her determi- 
nation, and when her mother says that hereafter her home 
is no place for Fanny the girl says, ‘‘You’re not really 
angry with me because of what I’ve done. It’s because I’m 
not going to have any of Mr. Jeffecote’s money, that you 
want to turn me out of the house.’’ 


Mrs. HawtHorn. It’s not! It’s because you choose to be a 
girl who’s lost her reputation, instead of letting Alan make you into 
an honest woman. 

Fanny. How can he do that? 

Mrs. HawtHorn. By wedding you, of course. 

Fanny. You called him a blackguard this morning. 

Mrs. HAwtHorn. So he is a blackguard. 

Fanny. I don’t see how marrying a blackguard is going to 
turn me into an honest woman! 

Mrs. HawtTHorn. If he marries you, he won’t be a blackguard 
any longer. 

Fanny. Then it looks as if I’m asked to wed him to turn him 
into an honest man ? 


Alan interrupts just here to say he wants to know about 
this talk of turning Fanny out of doors, whereat her parents 
begin to dispute on the matter until Fanny rises, saying: 


This hasn’t got anything to do with Mr. and Mrs. Jeffcote. 

ALAN. It’s got something to do with me, though. I’m not 
going to see you without a home. 

Fanny (smiling). It’s right good of you, Alan, but I shan’t 
starve. I’m not without a trade at my finger-tips, thou knows. I’m 
a Lancashire lass, and so long as there’s weaving sheds in Lanea- 
shire I shall earn enough brass to keep me going. I wouldn’t live at 
home again after this, not anyhow! I’m going to-be on my own in the 
future. (To her father.) You’ve no eall to be afraid. I’m not 
going to disgrace you. But so long as I’ve to live my own life I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t choose what it’s to be. 


Hazel, though innocent, felt disgraced and unable to 
support life under her father’s displeasure. Fanny, though 
guilty, refused marriage with a man she did not love, and 
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fearlessly set out to make her own life. As she had the 
masculine responsibility of earning her own way in the 
world, she took the masculine privilege of regarding her 
‘‘honor’’ as something which required only her own ap- 
proval to preserve it. 

The entrance of women into the professions and trades 
has had its effect not simply upon individual standards, 
but upon family relations. One question, still unsolved, is 
how does the entrance of women into business or a profes- 
sion affect her influence in the family. The years since 
1900 have seen this question made the theme of numerous 
plays on the American stage. The Famous Mrs. Fair was 
a popular success in 1920, but even before the war, Rachel 
Crothers had presented it adequately in her play He 
and She. 

This drama presents various angles of the question. 
The main thread of the plot is the experiences of the sculp- 
tor, Tom Herford, and his wife, Ann, who also practiced 
that art. There was a competition on for a $100,000 frieze 
and Herford was just finishing his design. Ann said the 
finished drawing did not fulfill the promise of the original, 
and showed Tom and his friends what her idea was. They 
both agreed that it was good, but nothing like Tom’s. Ann 
said she believed, just for an experiment, she would finish 
hers up and send it in. They thought it would be interest- 
ing, and she did so. The outcome was that Ann received 
the commission while her husband’s design was second. 
The fact that but for her he would have had first place, gave 
particular sting to the blow. Millicent, their only child, 
was away at boarding school. Her mother had insisted on 
her staying away from home during a vacation because 
she, Ann, was busy with her sculpture. The receiving of 
the award makes Ann plan to keep the child in the country 
for the summer. Her husband protests in vain. But just 
then Millicent comes home, informing the family that she 
is not going back to school. During the vacation she had 
spent there, she became engaged to the boy who drove the 
school bus. She tells the family he is going to get a job 
in New York and they will be married. She knows little 
about him except that he has beautiful eyelashes. Ann 
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decides that she will spend the summer taking Millicent 
abroad, and that Tom will do the frieze. 

One of Tom’s assistants, Keith Mackenzie, is in love 
with Ruth Creel, a successful journalist. Keith wants 
Ruth to give up her work and marry him, but she refuses. 
Finally he marries Daisy Herford, Tom’s sister, and sec- 
retary, a woman who in her own words is only earning her 
living and not expressing her soul in her work. 

In the first part of the play Keith asks Tom if he has ever 
been sorry that Mrs. Herford is a sculptor instead of just 
his wife. Tom replies ‘‘not for a minute.’’ Keith is in- 
terested because Ruth Creel has promised to marry him 
in the fall if he will let her keep on working. Keith wants 
to ‘‘take care of her.’’? ‘‘Good Heavens, boy—you’re not 
bitten with that bug, I hope. ‘I want my girl by my 
own fireside to live for me alone,’ ’’ Tom protests. But that 
is exactly Keith’s idea. He says: ‘‘Oh, I am strong for 
women doing anything they want to do—im general—but 
when it’s the girl you love and want to marry it’s differ- 
ent.’’ 

“Tt ought not to be,’’? Tom said, and he really believed 
it, or at least believed that he believed it. Keith had no 
illusions on what he believed. To him it was a simple 
proposition. If Ruth loved him she would give up her job, 
even though she earned more than he did, and let him take 
care of her. 


Ruru. Dear old boy! I love you. 

Keira. Do you, Ruth, do you? 

RutH. I’ve never loved anyone else. You’ve filled all that side 
of my life and made it beautiful. We must hang together, dear— 
(putting both hands over one of his). And understand and give 
things up for each other. But it must be fifty-fifty, dearest. I can 
make you happy, Keith—Oh, I can. And I’ll be so happy and con- 
tented with you if you’ll only— (Kerry turns away impatiently.) 
I’ve never had a home for a minute—in my whole life—not a rela- 
tive since I was three—not a soul who belonged to me. . 

KeitH. I want you to have the sweetest little home in the world. 

Ruta. Think of having our own little dinners and all the nice 
people we know at our table—ours. 

KerirH. Yes, but—how can you do it of you’re away all day? 
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RutH. Oh Keith, dear boy, you—the whole trouble is you 
think housekeeping is making a home—and the two things aren’t the 
same at all—at all, at all. . 

KeirH. Well, they can’t be separated. 

Ruts. Oh yes, they can. Love—love makes a home—not tables 
and chairs. We can afford more if I work too. We can pay some- 
one to do the stuff you think I ought to do. And you’ll go on climb- 
ing up in your work, and I’ll go on in mine and we’ll both grow to 
something and be somebody and have something to give each other. 
It will be fair—we’ll be pulling together—pals and lovers, like Tom 
and Ann. That’s why they are so ideally happy. 

KeitH. Yes, but we’re different. We couldn’t—— 

RutH. You’re not fair, Keith. 

Keitu. Great guns, Ruth, neither are you. 


Ann’s father, Dr. Remington, who serves both as 
raisonneur and confidant in this play, expresses the gist 
of the problem, when he is invited to reason with the stub- 
born Keith. 


REMINGTON. Put this in your pipe. The more women make 
good—the more they come into the vital machinery of running the 
world, the more they complicate their own lives and the more 
tragedies they lay up for themselves. 

Ruts. The more they escape, you mean. 

ANN. There isn’t a single thing that can happen to a woman 
that isn’t made easier by her being able to make her own living. 
And you know it. 

REMINGTON. Oh, it’s a hopeless subject for conversation. What 
everybody says is true. There’s the rub. 

ANN. Go on, dad. 

Remincton (fo ANN). You hang on to yourself till I get 
through. The development of women hasn’t changed the laws of 
creation. 

ANN. Oh yes, it has. (Remrineron looks at her.) Sorry. Go 
on. 

REMINGTON. Sex is still the strongest force in the world, and 
no matter how far she goes she doesn’t change the fundamental laws 
of her own 

Tom. Individuality? 


Ruta. Type? 
Daisy. Character? 
Keith. Ego. 


ANN. Species. 
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Remineton. No. Mechanism, mechanism. And when the sen- 
sitive—involved—complex elements of a woman’s nature become . 
entangled in the responsibility of a man’s work—and the two things 
fight for first place in her—she’s got a hell of a mess on hand. 

Ann. But her psychological medium has changed. 

Reminaton. No. 

ANN. Yes. 

Tom. Yes, I think it has. 

KeitH. It couldn’t. 

Rut. But it has. Women who are really doing things nowa- 
days are an absolutely different breed from the one-sided domestic 
animals they used to be. 

Ann. But men don’t realize how deeply and fiercely creative 
women love their work. 

REMINGTON. That’s just it—just what I’m getting at. A 
woman of genius puts into her work the same fierce love she puts 
into her child or her man. There’s where her fight is—for one or 
the other of ’em has got to be stronger in her. It isn’t a question 
of her right to do things—nor her ability—God knows—plenty of 
’em are beating men at their own jobs now. Why, I sometimes 
think she’ll go so far that the great battle of the future will be 
between the sexes for supremacy. But I tell you—she has tragedies 
ahead of her—the tragedy of choice between the two sides of her 
own nature. 


When Ann receives the prize the doctor has his theories 
exemplified. Ann asks him if he isn’t convinced now that 
she has been better occupied than at being nurse, maid and 
housekeeper, and he replies that he is heartily sorry she 
has received the award. Tom generously supports Ann’s 
argument. He says Ann got the prize because she sent 
in a better model than his and that is all there is to it. 
When Tom leaves the room father and daughter discuss the 
situation. 


Ann. At least Tom’s glad I got it. 

REMINGTON. He’s stung to the quick. You’ve een him 
in his own eyes. 

* * + 8 ® 

ANN. You’ve always fought me, father. You’ve never thought 
I had any right to work—never believed in my ability; now that 
I’ve proved I have some, why can’t you acknowledge it? 

Remineton. Ann, this is a dangerous moment in your life. 
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Tom’s beaten, humiliated—knocked out. You did it—he can’t stand 
it. 

ANN. What have I done? Tom has a big nature. He’s not 
little and petty enough to be hurt because I won. 

REMINGTON. You’re blind. He’s had a blow tonight that no 
man on earth could stand. 

Ann. Not Tom. I won’t believe it. 

Remineton. Yes, I say. I know what I am talking about. Ann, 
be careful how you move now. Use your woman’s tact, your love. 
Make Tom know that he is the greatest thing in the world to you— 
that you’d even give up all this work idea—if—he wanted—you to. 

ANN. What? Tom wouldn’t let me. 

Remineton. Ask him. Ask him. See what he’d say. 


But it is Tom himself who brings up the matter indi- 
rectly by asking what is to become of Millicent for the 
summer. She says there are lots of nice things they can 
do, and reminds him of the money the prize means. He 
says he will not touch a penny of it. When Ann asks 
why he should not use her money when she uses his, he 
replies that it is as different as night from day. After some 
argument, he exclaims: 


Good Heavens, do you think I’m going to use your money. 
Don’t try to run my end of it. It’s the same old story—when 
you come down to it a woman can’t mix up in a man’s business. 

ANN. Mix up in it? Isn’t it a good thing for you that I got 
this commission ? 

Tom. No. I don’t know that it’s a good thing from any stand- 
point to have it known that I failed, but my wife succeeded. 

ANN. I thought you said you were glad—proud of me. 

Tom. It’s too—distracting—too—takes you away from more 
important things. 

ANN. What things? 

Tom. Millicent and me, 

Ann. Oh, Tom—don’t. You know that you and Millicent come 
before everything on earth to me. 

Tom. No. 

Ann. Tom, look at me. Be honest. Are you sorry—sorry I 
got this commission ? 

Tom. I’m sorry it’s the most important thing in the world to 
you. 

Ann. Oh! Why do you say that tome? How can you? 
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Tom. Haven’t I just seen it? You’re getting rid of Millicent 
now because you don’t want her to interfere with your work. 

Ann. No. 

Tom. You said just now you were going to send her away alone 
for the summer. I don’t like that. She’s got to be with you—I 
want you to keep her with you. 

ANN. But that’s impossible. You know that. If I stop work 
now I might as well give up the frieze entirely. 

Tom. Then give it up. 

* %* * * * “ 

ANN. Don’t ask it. Don’t ask it for your own sake. I want 
to keep on loving you. I want to believe you’re what I thought 
you were. Don’t make me think you’re just like every other man. 

Tom. I am a man—and you’re my wife and Millicent’s our 
daughter. Unless you come back to the things a woman’s always 
had to do—and always will—we can’t go on. We can’t go on. 


But Ann will not yield her point, nor will Tom. The 
argument is only broken off when Millicent’s voice an- 
nounces her unexpected arrival. 

Later Tom says to Remington that he has really re- 
sented Ann’s not seeming to need him. ‘‘I want her here— 
mine. But Is’pose that’s rotten and wrong.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ says 
Remington, ‘‘I s’pose it is. But you’re despising yourself 
for something that’s been in your bones—boy—since the 
beginning of time. Men and women will go through hell 
over this before it shakes down into shape. Yow’re right 
and she’s right, and you’re tearing each other like mad dogs 
over it because you love each other.’’ 

In the end, both Tom and Ann continue to be right. 
Both win victories over themselves; victories that yet in- 
volve some defeat, since they are struggling against a force 
of civilization and not against imaginary obstacles or fool- 
ish ideas. 


J. M. Synep 


THE GREAT DAYS OF THE IRISH THEATER 
By E. H. C. Ovrenant 


©) Rates Irish theater is still young, for it did not come 
into being till almost the close of the nineteenth century 
—till 1899, to be exact. There had before then been plays 
written by natives of Ireland, some of them men who have 
made a mark in British drama—Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Wilde, Shaw—but their plays were written for production 
in England, and the writers themselves, in fact, lived in 
England and were of English descent (as indeed has been 
every one of the greater dramatists of the more distinc- 
tively Irish school). And yet, young as the Irish theater 
still is in years, it has suffered such vicissitudes as might 
be expected from a drama stretching over a couple of gen- 
erations. In its short lifetime it has known a tentative 
period, a period of real glory, a period of not inglorious 
decline, and a period of something closely approaching 
barrenness. The reason is that the greatness of the move- 
ment, so far as it is really Irish, is comprised in the work 
of one single man, and that man’s term of production was 
exceedingly brief. Until he came on the scene there was only 
drama that was not literary and literature that was not 
dramatic; and when he sank into the grave there was 
no one capable of carrying on his great work. The 
impetus he had given soon spent itself, and then the dark- 
ness descended. If the Irish theater of the past quarter 
of a century win for itself a permanent place in the world’s 
dramatic history, it will be wholly by reason of the work 
of John Millington Synge, unless we take into account the 
dramas of Lord Dunsany, which have nothing of Irish in 
them. There have been two or three other dramatists of 
ability, but not one whose work can be compared with the , 
ereat work done on the other side of the channel by such 
men as Pinero, St. John Hankin, Granville Barker, John 
Galsworthy, John Masefield, Harold Chapin, and others— 
not to mention George Bernard Shaw. The glory of the 
543 
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Irish drama lies not in the number of its great practitioners, 
but in the circumstance that one of them attained a height 
beyond that reached by any English dramatist of his time; 
for there is not one of the English playmakers I have named 
who in union of literary and dramatic mastery can be set 
beside Synge. 


Tur DRAMATISTS AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 


The Irish theater presents some very curious character- 
istics, one of the most extraordinary (which I do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen referred to by any of the writers on 
the subject) being this: that though the writers, Irish 
themselves, deal with Irish life and show a keen knowledge 
of Irish characteristics, they do not personally display 
those characteristics. For example, whatever may be the 
virtues of the race, that charity of soul that manifests itself 
in a forgiving spirit, the instinct of fair play, the freedom 
from prejudice that proceeds from mental balance, the 
ability to see themselves as they are, are not to be reckoned 
among them; yet these are precisely the qualities which the 
Irish folk-dramatists most conspicuously display. The 
racial vindictiveness does not obtrude; they strive to be 
thoroughly fair; their prejudices, if existent, are sup- 
pressed; and they show themselves keen judges of racial 
faults. The Irishman is the greatest self-propagandist on 
the face of the earth; he mocks and jeers at people of 
all other races, while posing as the repository of all the 
virtues—courage, chivalry, generosity, gratitude—and is 
utterly lacking in the spirit that makes the Scot and the 
Jew the subject of their own jokes: in the Irishman’s 
humorous stories the Irishman is never the butt: and, 
much as he likes ridiculing others, he cannot stand being 
laughed at. But his dramatists show little or nothing of 
these qualities: they are inclined to ridicule their own 
people unmercifully; they do not attempt to represent 
them as repositories of the virtues; they show us the 
peasant in his meanness, his ingratitude, his cowardice, 
his greed; in many of these plays almost every character 
is sordid and despicable. The picture is an unlovely one; 
but it bears much more the impress of truth than the 
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vividly colored canvas of the patriotic propagandist. The 
dramatist is not concerned with propaganda: he aims at 
setting down what he sees. Hence the Irish people, with 
their touchiness in the matter of unfavorable criticism, 
have more than once fallen foul of their stage censors. The 
most recent instance of this is the attack on a play by 
O’Casey; the most notorious was the riot which greeted 
the production of The Playboy of the Western World. 
For no less than five performances ardent ‘‘patriots’”’ ren- 
dered it impossible for those gathered to witness this play 
to obtain any idea of what it was about; and these dis- 
graceful proceedings were reénacted on the first night 
of the production of the play in other English-speaking 
countries. The excuse for such conduct was that the play 
was not true to the Irish character; the real reason was, 
that it was true. Had it not been—had it been regarded 
merely as a fantastic satire—no one would have thought 
it worth while to protest. The Piper was similarly 
objected to, because it held up to view the lack of codpera- 
tion and real patriotism among those posing as patriots. 
Even the very first play given by the Irish Literary Thea- 
tre, Yeats’ Countess Cathleen, was bitterly attacked by the 
“Roman Catholic Church, the Nationalist party, and the 
Nationalist press as both blasphemous and unpatriotic. 
The play was wicked, because it represented a woman as 
selling her soul to the devil—a thing that it was solemnly 
asserted no Irishwoman would do. All preparations were 
made to create a disturbance that would hinder the per- 
formance; but police protection was obtained, and the 
demonstration was nipped in the bud. These are not the 
only cases in which national intolerance of criticism or of 
anything savoring of depreciation has been manifested; 
but they are sufficient to indicate that the task of the Irish 
dramatist who wishes to give a faithful picture of what he 
sees is attended with difficulties that do not strew the path 
of the satirical or realistic playmaker in other lands. 


Tuer History oF THE MovEMENT 


The Irish Literary Theatre, the formation of which 
marked the commencement of the movement, came into 
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being as the outcome of the inability of Edward Martyn 
to induce any London producer to stage either of two plays 
he had written. He then bethought him of the possibility 
of establishing a theater of his own in Dublin, in order to 
secure their performance. With the codperation of his 
brother-in-law, George Moore, the novelist, who had had a 
play produced by the Independent Theatre in London seven 
years previously, and W. B. Yeats, whose Land of Heart’s 
Desire had been staged at a public theater in the English 
capital in 1894, Martyn’s two plays were published in book 
form, the producing organization was established, English 
actors were brought over for the performance of the plays, 
and from May 1899 to October 1901 six plays were given in 
English and one in Gaelic. Of the six, two were by Martyn, 
one by Yeats, one by Moore, and one by Moore and Yeats 
jointly, so that it looks as if this initial movement was 
rather for the personal glorification of the three writers 
concerned than for the advancement of Irish drama. There 
was indeed nothing particularly Irish about them: Martyn, 
an Oxonian, was decidedly under the influence of Ibsen; 
Moore was intensely Parisian in feeling ‘and much more 
at home in England than in Ireland; and Yeats had been 
living and writing in England for years and was in sym- 
pathy with the symbolist and decadent literary. circles of 
London and Paris. The aim of these men was not to create 
a specific Irish theater, but to make it part of the world 
movement for the presentment of plays not of a commer- 
cial nature. They builded better, or at least other, than 
they knew. Martyn and Moore never got beyond the idea 
of the cosmopolitan play; Yeats did; and so Yeats was the 
only one of the trio who had any part in the succeeding and 
more vital movement. 

The last play given by the Irish Literary Theatre had 
been one in Gaelic, the first ever played in Gaelic. It 
consequently had had to be played by Irishmen and by 
amateurs. The performance was sufficiently successful to 
induce Mr. W. G. Fay, who had trained the company, to 
attempt the acting of Anglo-Irish plays with native inter- 
preters. He determined to stage a play by ‘‘AH,’’ who 
brought Yeats into touch with Fay, with the result that 
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a play by Yeats was also put on the stocks, and a new 
organization, the Irish National Dramatic Society, was 
formed, with Yeats as president, and ‘‘AE”’ as vice presi- 
dent. The most noteworthy new person who joined was 
Lady Gregory; but Moore and Martyn were unsympathetic, 
and the latter strongly opposed the movement. Fay’s 
society produced half-a-dozen plays, and then became the 
Irish National Theatre Society, in 1903, under the control 
of Yeats and Lady Gregory; and it was then that Synge 
first came into the field. 

A momentous move in that year was the venture of 
taking the company to London. The trip had the unex- 
pected effect of so interesting an Englishwoman in the 
movement that she leased a theater in Dublin and gave it 
to the Irish Players rent free for a period of six years, 
together with a subsidy. This was the first endowed 
theater in any English-speaking country, and, though it 
was due to the generosity of an Englishwoman, England 
itself did not have one till three or four years later, when 
the same lady conferred a similar benefit upon Manchester, 
where, by the way, she was enabled to give some plays that 
had been denied a hearing upon the stage of the Abbey 
Theatre, as the new home of the Irish Players was styled. 
The debt of the Irish Theatre to the two brothers Fay and 
to Miss Horniman ought never to be forgotten. 

It was towards the close of 1904 that the society entered 
into occupation of the Abbey Theatre, and twelve months 
later it again changed its name, becoming the National 
Theatre Society, Ltd., more generally known as the Abbey 
Company. That has been its final change—so far. 


Tur GROUPING OF THE WRITERS 


The dramatists of the movement may be taken in four 
divisions: firstly, those whose beginnings antedate the 
advent of Synge; secondly, Synge himself, together with 
those whose first stagings took place during his lifetime; 
thirdly, those of the succeeding period; fourthly, those who 
belong wholly to the days of the Irish Free State. The 
four divisions will serve very well to illustrate the rise of 
the Irish drama, its glory, its decline, and its stagnation. 
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In the first section there are three writers to consider— 
Edward Martyn, William Butler Yeats, and Lady Gregory. 
George Moore, whatever his greatness as a novelist, is 
not noteworthy as a dramatist; and George W. Russell 
(‘‘AH’’), has done but one play, Deirdre, which has poetic, 
literary, and decorative qualities, but is a failure dramatic- 
ally. The same thing indeed is to be said of Yeats; but the 
work of that poet has been so important a part of the Irish 
Theatre movement that he is not to be dismissed in the 
same summary manner. 


Tuer DREAMINESS OF YEATS 


Yeats has written many plays, but not one that acts. His 
Shadowy Waters (his own particular favorite), On Baile’s 
Strand, and The King’s Threshold, whatever may be their 
poetic merits, are very wearisome to witness. Truth to tell, 
they are also somewhat wearisome to read. They are in 
verse; but the best of his plays in this medium are the two 
early ones, The Countess Cathleen and The Land of Heart’s 
Desire. These must be spoken of at greater length. There 
is one other that claims notice, his version of the story of 
Deirdre. Containing some really beautiful lines, it cer- 
tainly takes precedence of Russell’s dramatization of the 
theme; but it pales before the grandeur of Synge’s. It is 
unfortunate for Yeats that a greater than he dealt with the 
same subject. The Howr-Glass is a fairly satisfactory mo- 
rality, originally written in prose, but afterwards rewritten 
partly in verse. And here it may be remarked that it is to 
be doubted if there is another dramatist living who has so 
frequently rewritten his work as has Yeats. As on seeing 
it acted, he comes to realize its essentially undramatic char- 
acter, he determines to revise it by reducing some of the 
wordy speeches. What he does is to take out of it much 
of the poetry which is its main attraction. Without making 
a good play of it, he spoils it as a poem. 

Cathleen nv Houlihan which, like The Hour-Glass and a 
couple more of his plays, was partly by Lady Gregory, 
meets with a lot of praise from Irish writers; but to those 
who are capable of looking at it more dispassionately it 
seems a very ordinary little allegory. There are other plays 
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of Yeats’ calling for little or no remark. He has been 
writing plays for forty years (his first The Island of Stat- 
ues, was published as far back as 1885); but he has never 
yet written a dramatic one; and it is safe to predict that 
he never will, for the sufficient reason that he has not the 
dramatic instinct. The two that come nearest to stamping 
him a dramatist are the already mentioned early ones, The 
Countess Cathleen, published in 1892 and acted in 1899, 
and The Land of Heart’s Desire acted in London in ’94, 
published the same year, and first presented in Ireland 
seventeen years later. The former tells a legend that is not 
characteristically Irish. (Kipling, in The Sacrifice of Er- 
Heb, tells the same story, and the source from which he took 
it was certainly not Hibernian.) In a time of famine, two 
evil beings, in human guise, tempt the starving to barter 
their souls for food. The Countess sells them her soul for 
the redemption of the souls already sold to them and for 
food for the starving till relief comes. As at first published 
the work was a beautiful poem in dramatic form; as revised, 
it has lost much of its lyrical beauty without becoming 
actable. 

In the other play, as in this, we see the influence of 
Maeterlinck, though there is no analogy to the really strong 
dramatic feeling of the Belgian writer. The legend that 
forms the basis of the story is one according to which 
fairies, on Midsummer Eve, sometimes steal away lovely 
girls to be their brides. The scene takes place in the kitchen 
of the hut of Maurteen Bruin and his wife, whose son 
Shawn has just brought to the home his newly wed wife, 
Mary, who shows no interest in the work of the house, 
being more concerned with stories of the fairies. Bridget, 
Shawn’s mother, appeals to the priest to dissuade Mary 
from her reading; and she is told of the danger she is 
running; but she is so enamored of fairies that she cries to 
them to take her. She has indeed put herself in their 
power. A fairy enters in the guise of a little child, but is 
powerless in the presence of a crucifix, which, however, the 
priest obligingly removes. She then weaves her spells over 
Mary in the presence of the others, who can do nothing in 


the absence of the crucifix, and Mary dies, her soul depart- 
A-VII—15 
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ing to the home of the fairies, ‘‘the Land of Heart’s 
Desire.’’ This play, like The Countess Cathleen, has been 
in a measure spoiled in revision; but it still retains many of 
its beautifully lyrical lines. Perhaps the most famous, as 
well as the most musical, are those which close the play: 


‘‘The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 

The wind blows over the lonely heart, 

And the lonely of heart is withered away, 
While the fairies dance in a place apart, 

Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 

For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair 

And even the wise are merry of tongue. 
But I heard a reed of Coolaney say, 

‘When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart is withered away.’ ”’ 


Like The Countess Cathleen, this play was bitterly 
attacked by a Roman Catholic faction as blasphemous and 
unchristian. A shrine is allowed to fall in the one play; 
in the other, as we have seen, a crucifix is removed. One 
can more easily imagine an irreligious person objecting 
that the poet attached absurd significance to the power of 
the cross; that religious people should raise objections is 
not easily comprehensible. However, so it was. One of 
the difficulties of the Irish dramatist is that he always has 
to contend with religious, racial, and national intolerance; 
and very often, as in this ease, it is as senseless as it 
is bitter, as illogical as it is narrow, as blind as it is igno- 
rant. 

Yeats’ plays are in the main symbolical and mystical; 
and symbolism and mysticism are, jointly or severally, the 
negation of drama. It is true that Ibsen was a symbolist; 
but he was perhaps the greatest dramatic technician the 
world has ever seen, and he was too great an artist to allow 
the symbolism to overmaster the drama, as Yeats con- 
stantly does; but, even then, the symbolism is a source of 
weakness, not a source of strength, to the Ibsen plays. 
Yeats’ symbolism and mysticism are, moreover, of a vague, 
nebulous order, and his touch is nerveless and decadent. 
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Of all his plays there are but two that have any chance of 
life; and, if they survive, it will be solely for their lyrical 
quality ; and their poetical beauty is not supreme enough to 
make one confident even regarding them. 


Tue Metuops or Hpwarp Martyn 


After shutting himself out, or being shut out, from the 
main current of the Irish theatrical movement, Martyn had 
to depend upon amateur bodies for the production of his 
work, until in 1915 his original plan was resuscitated under 
the title ‘‘The Irish Theatre.’’ For this organization the 
last play of his of which I have any knowledge was written. 
It has not, I think, been given to the press. 

Throughout his career, Martyn has remained faithful to 
the psychological drama of Ibsen. The difference between 
his two best plays, The Heather Field (1899), and Grange- 
colman (1912), is that the earlier is tainted with symbolism, 
while the later is just cold realism. His chief merits are his 
richness of ideas and his power to construct an interesting 
plot. He has also some power of conceiving character, but 
very little of portraying it. As presented, his people are 
stiff and unreal. Their speech is formal, without any of the 
breath of life, totally undramatic, and lacking in both indi- 
viduality and temperament. One perceives ideas; but they 
are spoken by marionettes. There is not only no style in 
the dialogue; but also there is no beauty, no heartiness, no 
imaginative quality in the general conception. Allis sordid, 
unsympathetic, destitute of noble emotion. The dramatist 
belongs to that class of Irishman in whom hatreds over- 
master all other emotions. Martyn’s hates are two in 
number: England and women. He never tires of repre- 
senting both—especially women—in the most odious light. 
Yet we have to bear in mind that most of his plays have 
never had the chances of success of those of his fellow- 
dramatists by reason of the circumstances of their pro- 
duction. 


Tue Quauiry oF Lapy Grecory 


The most popular of all the writers for the Irish Theater 
is unquestionably Lady Gregory. ‘To say so much is almost 
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equivalent to a depreciation of her literary quality; but, 
though her work has not, perhaps, much probability of 
permanence, it is by no means lacking in merit. It is by 
her folk plays that her popularity has been won; her his- 
torical efforts have not commanded a great amount of 
approval. Irish playwrights are not particularly fortunate 
in the material available for them in the domain of history. 
The history of Ireland records a long succession of barbaric 
internecine feuds, conducted with the greatest brutality and 
punctuated by the grossest treachery. The invading Nor- 
mans found the country two hundred years behind England, 
which was backward enough. The only culture it had known 
during all its dark ages, stretching back into the legendary 
period, was monastic, affording little hold for the dramatist. 
Yeats, in these circumstances, delved into an entirely myth- 
ical heroic period. Lady Gregory preferred the historical; 
perhaps wisely, not the history of the purely Irish period, 
but that following the coming of the English. The best, 
however, of her works in, this genre is Granta, which is not 
really historical, but is an excursion into the field of early 
legend. She touches history too in The Deliverer, which is 
an obvious allegory, indicting her countrymen for their 
treacherous desertion of Parnell. 

The best of Lady Gregory’s farces are all contained in 
the volume entitled Seven Short Plays. The later ones are 
of no account, lacking, as they do, the gusto and lghtheart- 
edness that are the main exeellencies of the early ones. 
Even in these the substance is slight enough. The basis is 
invariably an absurd misunderstanding. Hyacinth Halvey, 
Spreading the News, and The Jackdaw are all of the one 
order. The persons of these little plays are absurdities; 
but, for all that, they are true to the types the authoress 
found around her. They are not great psychological 
studies; but they make good acting parts. For all their 
farcical character, these playlets give a better idea of Irish 
village life than many more pretentious efforts. One may 
feel confident that, when she has passed away, Lady Greg- 
ory will be vilified by Irish nationalist writers for having 
held the Irish people up to ridicule, as other Irish authors 
of similar mentality have been; but her presentment of the 
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people is a kindlier one than that offered to us by most of 
the dramatists. She is not incapable of satire, as she has 
shown in The Delwverer and in The Image. This latter 
labors under the disadvantage of being a three-act play, for 
gifts such as Lady Gregory’s are better suited to the one- 
acter: they become attenuated to the verge of dullness in the 
longer form; yet, despite its deficiencies, it is perhaps the 
best thing its author has done in its particular vein. Two 
whales drift on to the beach near a village. Days are spent 
in debating what shall be done with the proceeds of the sale 
of the oil; and ultimately it is decided to devote the money 
to the erection of a statue of a great man, who proves even- 
tually to have had no real existence, but to be merely the 
imaginary hero of a folk story. Meanwhile men from an- 
other village have taken the oil from one of the whales, and 
the other has been washed out with the tide; so, after all 
the statue is not erected. 

There is a similar mixture of satire and comedy in The 
Workhouse Ward, a rewriting of The Poorhouse, which 
Lady Gregory translated from the Gaelic of Douglas Hyde. 
The picture of the two old paupers who spend all their 
days quarreling, yet refuse to be separated, and, when the 
danger of their separation is averted, renew their bicker- 
ings in completest intensity, is delightfully humorous. Two 
other of the Seven Short Plays are more serious in tone. 
The Gaol Gate is one of the titled authoress’s best works; 
and A Travelling Man, in which Christ enters a peasant 
home, helps to show that she is capable of other things 
than farce. 

The strange fact is that, for all her success upon the 
stage, Lady Gregory had no particular call for it. She 
undertook to provide farces merely because farces were 
wanted—something -to mitigate the watery mysticism of 
Yeats and the brilliant irony of Synge. She stepped into 
the breach, and filled it as no one else could have done. 
Her plays are full of wit, as well as of mirth; and her dia- 
logue is delightful. Her Kiltartanese, the local dialect she 
employs, has been denounced as monotonous, as formal, as 
artificial. There is an element of truth in the criticism; 
but, even if it be somewhat mechanical in its employment, 
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it lends itself admirably to an enhancement of the wit, the 
wisdom, the humorous intent, and the imaginative beauty 
of the ideas to which the dramatist wishes to give utter- 
ance. One comes across lines in Lady Gregory that it 
would be hard to beat in any of the Irish dramatists save 
Synge. 


THE SUPREMACY OF SYNGE 


The first play of John Millington Synge, In the Shadow 
of the Glen, was performed on October 8, 1903: that is to 
say, the first to be staged; for the first written was The 
Tinker’s Wedding, which has never yet been acted in Ire- 
land, but was presented in London in 1909, shortly after 
the author’s death. Riders to the Sea was produced in 
1904; The Well of the Saints, in 1905; The Playboy of the 
Western World, on January 26, 1907; and Deirdre of the 
Sorrows, posthumously, in 1910. Those are the six plays 
on which the fame of Synge has been founded—only six; 
but they suffice. The least of them would put him on as 
high a level as any one else in the movement. 

Of the three short plays, Riders to the Sea is by far the 
most famous. From the technical point of view it is not 
irreproachable; but its poignancy is almost unsurpassable. 
There is something of the inevitability of Greek tragedy in 
this little masterpiece; yet it is scarcely characteristic of 
the author in that it is without irony, without humor, with- 
out variety. It is without these usual qualities of his be- 
cause the story offers no room for them. The Tinker’s 
Wedding is delightfully funny, but coarse. In the Shadow 
of the Glen might almost be Ibsen’s but for its extravagant 
humor, its irony, its touch of farce. Fine as it is, it is per- 
haps the least satisfactory of the six plays. 

The satire and the freedom of Synge were very dis- 
pleasing to his countrymen. Of the reception of The Play- 
boy I have already spoken. In the Shadow of the Glen was 
denounced as a slander upon Irish womanhood, because it 
depicted a faithless wife. Every one recognized, of course, 
that unfaithful wives were not unknown in Ireland, but it 
was not right to admit the fact. No one has ever had the 
courage to put The Tinker’s Wedding upon the Irish stage, 
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because among its characters is a disreputable and mercen- 
ary priest. So too The Well of the Saints was regarded 
as blasphemous because it cast doubts upon the curative 
qualities of the water in a well popularly supposed to be 
holy. Here is the story of this very delightful comedy: 

Two old and ugly blind beggars, Martin and Mary Doul, 
have their eyes anointed with water from a holy well that 
has the power of restoring sight. The result is disastrous. 
Hach is disillusioned as to the other. Mary is seen by Mar- 
tin to be anything but the lovely woman of his imagination; 
Martin is perceived by Mary to be quite other than the man 
of noble bearing she had supposed him to be. Martin looks 
for other loves quite unsuccessfully, and eventually the two 
find blindness descending upon them once more. The cura- 
tive properties of the holy water are evanescent. With 
their blindness overtaking them once more, they begin anew 
to enjoy the imaginative life that had been theirs in their 
sightless days, and, when the holy man again essays a cure, 
Martin dashes the sight-giving water out of his hand, and 
the old couple go out along the road into the darkness. It 
is so truly the conception of a poet that people who can 
see in it nothing but blasphemy are deeply to be pitied. 
They utterly lack the freedom of imagination and the 
measure of freedom of thought that are necessary for the 
appreciation of Synge—or indeed of any writer whose 
thought and vision are bold and untrammeled. The delight- 
fully ironic humor of this play suffices to place it next to 
The Playboy among his masterpieces, though those who 
would accord the honor to the unfinished tragedy Deirdre 
may make out a very strong case. With two plays so dif- 
ferent, preference must be only a matter of individual taste, 
concerning which there can be no argument. 

In this one excursion of Synge into the field of legend 
we have another proof of his greatness. The Deirdre of 
Russell is a stick, the Deirdre of Yeats is a shadow; the 
Deirdre of Synge is a woman. To the others she is but a 
legendary figure, a creature of no reality; to Synge she is 
a human being, pulsating with passion, struggling against 
Fate, instinct with the pathos of all the ages. The play 
was written when Synge was dying, during the embitter- 
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ment of his last days by the stupid, ignorant, bigoted, and 
ungenerous attack made upon The Playboy. Written, like 
all his other plays, in prose, it is yet the noblest and sweet- 
est poetry. It is not the prose of the other plays: Synge 
was too good an artist for that. He knew that the different 
subject needed different treatment. What he would have 
been had he lived it is impossible to say. Detrdre may be 
looked on as at least an indication that he would have been 
the greatest tragic dramatist in the English tongue since 
Shelley. 

I have left till the last his masterpiece, The Playboy of 
the Western World. The story of this picture of the 
peasantry is as follows: Pegeen Mike, the daughter of the 
keeper of a village drinking saloon, is betrothed to Shawn 
Keogh, who is so good a churchman and so obedient to the 
priest that he refuses to remain alone with the girl of his 
choice. His servile cowardice is deeply resented by the 
girl and predisposes her in favor of a fine looking young 
stranger, Christy Mahon, who appears on the scene. When 
it becomes known that Christy had murdered his ‘‘da’’ 
(his father) he becomes the hero, not of Pegeen alone, but 
of the entire village; and the admiration is increased by the 
manly strength supposed to have been displayed in per- 
forming the heroic deed with a single stroke of the axe. 
All the girls are willing to lay themselves at Christy’s feet; 
but it is Pegeen by whom he is attracted. The love scenes 
between the two are among the finest things that Synge did, 
the reactions of the two characters upon one another being 
admirably maintained. However, while Christy is showing 
his superiority to the lads of the village on the racing track, 
his father arrives in search of him. When it is learnt that 
Christy, instead of being a successful murderer, was a mere 
bungler, who had failed in his attempt, he becomes an ob- 
ject of contempt, and finally he and his father are driven 
forth together amidst general opprobrium. 

Here we have in their highest development the most 
marked characteristics of the author—his understanding of 
the nature of the people among whom his scene is laid, his 
power to portray individual character, his sardonic humor, 
his delicious irony, his poetical and altogether delightful 
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extravagance of speech and of idea, his joy in life, his 
bizarrerie, his sense of beauty, his mastery of style, his 
capacity to make his characters exchange their ideas in 
language that is highly poetical and yet gives an impres- 
sion of utter truth. Better exhibitions of his poignancy 
and his imaginative gift may be found elsewhere; but, of 
his most characteristic qualities, all are here. He does 
not overburden his plays with people; but from the few 
there are what a wonderful gallery of portraits can be 
chosen!—the three tinkers and the priest, from The 
Tinker’s Wedding; Nora Burke and the tramp, from In the 
Shadow of the Glen, Molly Byrne and the two blind people, 
from The Well of the Saints; and Christy Mahon, Pegeen 
Mike, and Shawn Keogh, from The Playboy. But, of all 
his many claims to recognition, perhaps the greatest is the 
creation of a literary language peculiarly his own. The 
man is indistinguishable from the manner; and the manner 
is unique. The musical rhythm of his prose is unmatched 
in our tongue. It is as beautiful as the finest blank verse, 
and far more real. It is not the speech of the peasantry: 
that is only its raw material. There are those who reproach 
him for having created a dialect of his own instead of hav- 
ing photographically rendered the language of the people. 
One might as well complain that Shakespeare does not in 
his great tragedies give us common speech. Each of these 
great poets has given us something far grander than ordi- 
nary speech—something for which we ought to be supremely 
thankful. 


Two OTHER PEASANT PoRTRAITISTS 


There are two other playwrights to be mentioned here. 
One is Padraic Colum, a writer of peasant plays, whom 
foolish friends have sought to boom extravagantly. His 
work has one rather grave fault: it is extremely dull. The 
other is William Boyle, a writer of farces, that have been 
very popular, but are destitute of real merit. The first 
work he did The Building Fund, was the best, being genuine, 
if not very distinguished, peasant comedy. The story is 
very slight; but the characterization is good. This writer, 
who in all his other work catered for an unintelligent audi- 
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ence, instead of seeking its advancement, so greatly disap- 
proved of Synge’s Playboy that he withdrew from the 
movement; but he returned to it five years later for the pro- 
duction of what proved to be the feeblest of all his works. 
It is a singular thing that the space of a little over three 
years during which Synge was giving plays for production 
at Molesworth Hall and the Abbey Theatre brought forth 
only these two dramatists who made any mark and not a 
single one of any merit. (Colum, in fact, should not, 
strictly speaking, be grouped here, since a play of his had 
been given by another organization prior to Synge’s ad- 
vent.) Boyle’s suecess has been merely popular, not at all 
artistic; and Colum’s plays, despite the efforts of an effu- 
sive claque, have dropped out of the company’s repertory 
altogether. 


STuDIEs IN THE IRISH DRAMATISTS 
YEATS 


The stuff of drama is character and action. The pur- 
pose of dialogue is to reveal character and to stimulate 
interest in the action. Ones does not go to a great play to 
hear what the characters say, but to see what they are. In 
the great play dialogue and event are the revelation or the 
outcome of character. The weakness of Yeats’ dramatic 
writings is that they reveal moods instead of character, 
and for action they substitute talk, or dreams. Mr. Shaw, 
being Irish, frequently annoys his readers by presenting 
them with a lecture by himself upon some dramatic event, 
instead of the event, to drama, the thing done, itself and 
the character’s own reaction to it. This is one of the 
lamentable weaknesses of Saint Joan. But at least there 
is the solid substance of ideas in Mr. Shaw’s plays, while 
Yeats has only shadowy visions of worlds not realized. 

Dreams are among man’s most valuable possessions, 
but they are only valuable when they are balanced by a 
conquest of the real. The right to an ideal world cannot 
be built upon a failure to make the best of the real one. It 
is weakness and not strength that flees to day dreams to 
escape the hard struggle with the actual. It is the parable 
of the talents in another guise. And whatever else they 
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may be dreams are not drama, which is character in action, 
and not moods in talk. 

As an example of this, one may examine Yeats’ play, 
Countess Cathleen. The plot of it has already been 
sketched. It would make a great drama if it were set in 
terms of reality, for it has a great idea in it. Is it one’s 
first duty to save one’s own soul, or to lose it to save the 
souls of others? In Michael and His Lost Angel Audrie 
Lesden says: ‘‘I always think it’s such a selfish piece 
of business, saving one’s soul, so unkind to all one’s 
neighbors.’’ Audrie was speaking mockingly, and her idea 
shocked and angered Michael very much as Yeats’ idea 
angered and shocked the Irish. A work which suggests 
that the principles of loving-kindness are in conflict with the 
teachings of orthodoxy is not likely to escape bitter criti- 
cism. But once having chosen this theme, it was the busi- 
ness of the dramatist to make a drama of it. 

Every play has one ‘‘obligatory scene’’ or as the 
French call it a scene ad faire. This scene is implied in the 
basic situation, and is the climax of the dramatic conflict 
which the play exemplifies. In The Wild Duck this scene 
is Hjalmar’s awakening to the truth about his marriage, 
and his whole artificial life. In The Second Mrs. Tanque- 
ray it is Paula’s meeting her past in her present ‘‘through 
another door.’’ That Pinero chose what we may call a 
theatrical door, one not needed, but put in for obvious effect, 
instead of the logical door of Paula’s own instability, is 
undeniable, but all the same the idea of the obligatory 
scene is unchanged. In the amusing farce The Importance 
of Being Earnest, one knows as soon as Jack’s ‘‘Bun- 
burying’’ is set forth to Algy, that there must come a 
scene when the identity of Ernest will be discovered. In 
Michael and His Lost Angel the obligatory scene will be 
Michael’s choice between the pagan joy Audrie represents, 
and the spiritual life to which he has dedicated himself. 

A dramatist reveals his power in the handling of his 
obligatory scene and the following up of what is implied 
in the turn it gives the story. Pinero made what started 
to be a serious drama of character into a melodrama or at 
least a melodramatic play by introducing chance and coin- 
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cidence into what should have been simply a working out of 
character. Ibsen, master craftsman, presents the effects 
of the revelation rather than the scene itself, and keeps the 
action steadily moved by character rather than external 
circumstance. Jones, who had theatrical talent, but Jacked 
dramatic genius not only failed to prepare his audience for 
Michael’s surrender to Audrie, but in the following act 
when Michael’s training and idealism reasserted their hold, 
he almost eliminated Audrie. Michael’s part in this act 
seems far more the weak ascetic who fears the consequences 
of his weakness, than the soul fighting the age-old battle 
between the claims of nature and those of spiritual idealism. 
If Audrie had gathered all her force into an attempt to 
conquer his asceticism, whether she failed or triumphed, 
there would have been drama in the scene 

Yeats’ play is weak in the same fashion, without even 
Jones’ theatrical strength to make it actable. No one has 
summed up what might have been expected of this play 
better than George Townshend. 

‘“‘The great central scene will be that in which the 
Countess Cathleen actually sells her soul to the merchant- 
devils, and on this the dramatist will lavish all his means 
of emphasis. He will show, for example, the devils doing 
business with the poor, and their hellish delight in their 
suecess; he will then show their alarm when the news is 
brought that the Countess Cathleen is approaching, their 
mingled wonder and fear when she comes in, and their re- 
vulsion to horrible, wild ecstasies and paroxysms of 
triumph when they learn that she has come to sell to them— 
herself. They think how hell will honor them, and see in 
this victory the ultimate conquest of heaven and God by the 
dark legions of their master, Satan.”’ 

When this scene has been led up to by Cathleen’s 
decision to give up heaven itself, when her gold is gone 
and she can no longer save the people by outbidding the 
devils, when the struggle between the duty and the desire 
to save her own soul, and the pitying love for her people 
have been revealed, one has a powerful drama. But one 
does not have that in Yeats’ play. Jones’ characters lack 
dramatic power because they apparently have no ideas, 
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but live entirely in the external world. Yeats’ characters 
are undramatic because they, too, have no inner life which 
finds expression through, or in spite of, outward circum- 
stance. But while Jones’ characters maintain such life as 
they possess in the world of the external, Yeats’ creations 
are hardly men and women at all, but abstractions. 

One of Synge’s characters utters the great dramatic 
truth: ‘‘The things tnat matter happen in the heart.”’ 
When there is no vital interplay of circumstance and 
character, or when the happening concerns only some world 
beyond good and evil and is only dimly reflected in the heart 
of man, there may be poetry, philosophy, or plain narrative, 
but there will not be drama. 

Instead of creating any such suspense through dwelling 
upon the consternation Cathleen has created in Satan’s 
kingdom and letting the reader know the plot to win the 
soul of the countess, this is what Yeats tells: only that the 
demons who had taken form of merchants ceased to do any 
business, because Cathleen bid against them. They decide 
upon a plan to secure not only the timid peasant souls, but 
hers too, so they go to Cathleen’s castle, where she is asleep 
before the chapel altar, murmuring prayers in her sleep. 
This, of course, is terrifying to the demons. 


First MERCHANT. Do not fear 
For when she has awakened, the prayer shall cease. 
Seconp MrercHant. What, would you wake her? 
First Mercuant, I will speak with her 
And mix with all her thoughts a thought to serve. 
Lady, we’ve news that’s crying out for speech. 
[CATHLEEN wakes and comes to the door of the chapel. 
CAaTHLEEN. Who calls? 
First Mercuant. We have brought news. 
CATHLEEN. Who are you? 
First MercHant. We are merchants, and we know the book of the 
world. 
Because we have walked upon its leaves; and there 
Have read of late matters that much concern you; 
And noticing the castle door stands open 
Came in to find an ear. 
CATHLEEN. The door stands open 
-That no one who is famished or afraid 
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Despair of help or of a welcome with it. 
But you have news, you say? 
First MERCHANT. We saw aman 
Heavy with sickness in the bog of Allen, 
Whom you had bid buy eattle. Near Fair Head 
We saw your grain ships lying all becalmed 
In the dark night; and not less still than they 
Burned all their mirrored lanthorns in the sea. 
CaTHLEEN. My thanks to God, to Mary and the angels, 
That I have money in my treasury, 
And can buy grain from those who have stored it up 
To prosper on the hunger of the poor. 
But you’ve been far and know the signs of things, 
When will this yellow vapor hang no more 
And creep about the fields, and this great heat 
Vanish away, and grass show its green shoots? 
First Mercuant. There is no sign of change—day copies day, 
Green things are dead—the cattle too, are dead— 
Or dying—and on all the vapor hangs 
And fattens with disease and glows with heat. 
In you is all the hope of all the land. 
CaTHLEEN. And heard you of the demons who buy souls? 
First MercHant. There are some men who hold they have wolves’ 
heads, 
And say their limbs, dried by the infinite flame— 
Have all the speed of storms; others again 
Say they are gross and little; while a few 
Will have it they seem much as mortals are, 
But tall, and brown and traveled, like us, Lady, 
Yet all agree a power is in their looks 
That makes men bow, and flings a casting-net 
About their souls, and that all men would go 
And barter those poor vapors, were it not 
You bribe them with the safety of your gold. 
CATHLEEN. Praise be to God, and Mary, and the angels 
That I am wealthy. Wherefore do they sell? 
First MercHant. As we came in your great door, we saw 
Your porter sleeping in his niche: a soul 
Too little to be worth a hundred pence 
And yet they buy it for a hundred crowns. 
But, for a soul like yours, I heard them say, 
They would give five hundred thousand crowns and more. 
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CATHLEEN. How can a heap of crowns pay for a soul? 
Is the green grave so terrible a thing? 
First MercHant. Some sell because the money gleams, and some 
Because they are in terror of the grave, 
And some because their neighbors sold before, 
And some because there is a kind of joy 
In casting hope away, in losing joy, 
In ceasing all resistance, in at last 
Opening one’s arms to the eternal flames, 
In easting all sails out upon the wind; 
To this—full of the gaiety of the lost— 
Would all folk hurry if your gold were gone. 


While the merchant is talking to Cathleen his com- 
panions rob her treasury and when his confederates join 
him the First Merchant makes his adieux. A few minutes 
later, Oona, Cathleen’s foster mother, enters with the news 
that the treasure room has been robbed. 


CATHLEEN. Let those among you—not too old to ride— 
Get horses and search all the country round. 
I’ll give a farm to him who finds the thieves. 
[A man with keys at his gordle has come in while she speaks. 
There is a general murmur of ‘‘The porter! the porter!’’ 
Porter. Demons were here. I sat beside the door 
In my stone niche; and two owls passed me by 
Whispering with human voices. 
OLD PEASANT. God forsakes us. 
CATHLEEN. Old man, old man, He never closed a door 
Unless one opened. I am desolate, 
For a most sad resolve wakes in my heart: 
But I have still my faith; therefore be silent; 
For surely he does not forsake the world, 
But stands before it modeling the clay 
And molding there His image. Age by age 
The clay wars with His fingers and pleads hard 
For its old, heavy, dull and shapeless ease ; 
But sometimes—though His hand is on it still— 
It moves awry and demon hordes are born. 
[Peasants cross themselves. 
Yet leave me now, for I am desolate, 
I heard a whisper from beyond the thunder. 
[She comes from the chapel door, 
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Yet stay an instant. When we meet again 
I may have grown forgetful. Oona take 
These two—the larder and the dairy keys. 
(To the Porter.) But take you this. It opens the small room 
Of herbs for medicine, of hellebore, 
Of vervain, monkshood, plantain, and self heal. 
The book of cures is on the upper shelf. 
Porter. Why do you do this, Lady? Did you see 
Your coffin in a dream? 
CATHLEEN. Ah, no, not that. 
A sad resolve wakes in me. I have heard 
A sound of wailing in unnumbered hoyvels, 
And I must go down, down—I know not where: 
Pray for all men and women mad from famine; 
Pray you, good neighbors. 

[The Prasants all kneel. CouNTESS CATHLEEN ascends the 
steps to the door of the chapel, and turning round, stands 
there motionless for a little while, and then cries in a 
loud voice 

Mary, queen of angels 
And all you clouds on clouds of saints, farewell! 


There follows upon this a scene of the demons again 
doing a thriving business buying the souls of the peasants. 
There is considerable drama in this scene. Aleel, Cath- 
leen’s lover comes in and offers his soul for nothing because 
now that the Countess is broken with sorrow, and he is 
unable to help her, that soul is useless to him. But the 
demons cannot touch a soul for which they have not paid. 
Cathleen enters to carry out her sacrifice, and here again 
instead of a poignantly dramatic scene is something that 
seems like a dream or a group of people moving in a trance. 


CaTHLEEN. And so you trade once more? 
First Mercuant. In spite of you. 
What brings you here, saint of the sapphire eyes? 
CATHLEEN. I come to barter a soul for a great price. 
Seconp MercHant. What matter, if the soul be worth the price? 
CATHLEEN. The people starve, therefore the people go 
Thronging to you. I hear a ery from them, 
And it is in my ears by night and day, 
And I would have five hundred thousand crowns 
That I may feed them till the dearth go by. 
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First MercHANT. It may be the soul’s worth it. 
CATHLEEN. There is more. 
The souls that you have bought must be set free. 
First Mercuant. We know of but one soul that’s worth the price. 
CATHLEEN. Being my own, it seems a priceless thing. 
SeconpD MercHanr. You offer us 
CATHLEEN. I offer my own soul. 
A Peasant. Do not, do not, for souls the like of ours 
Are not precious to God as your soul is. 
O! What would Heaven do without you, lady. 
ANOTHER Peasant. Look how their claws clutch in their leathern 
gloves. 
First MrrcHant. Five hundred thousand crowns; we give the 
price. 
The gold is here; the souls, even while you speak . 
Have slipped out of their bond, because your face 
Has shed a light on them and filled their hearts. 
But you must sign, for we omit no form 
In buying a soul like yours. 
Sreconp Mercuant. Sign with this quill. 
It was a feather growing on the cock 
That crowed when Peter dared deny his master, 
And all who use it have great honor in Hell. 
[CATHLEEN leans forward to sign. 
ALEEL (rushing forward and snatching the parchment from her). 
Leave all things to the builder of the heavens. 
CATHLEEN. I have no thought; I hear a ery—a ery. 
ALEEL (casting the parchment on the ground). JI have seen a vision 
under a green hedge, 
A hedge of hips and haws—men yet shall hear 
The archangels rolling Satan’s empty skull 
Over the mountain tops. 
First MERCHANT. Take him away. 
[Two who have sold their souls drag ALEEL roughly away, so 
that he falls wpon the floor among the Peasants. CaTH- 
LEEN picks wp the parchment and signs, then turns 
toward the Peasants. 
CATHLEEN. Take up the money, and now come with me. 
When we are far from this polluted place 
I will give everybody money enough. 


The description of Cathleen’s death and the war of the 
legions of angels and demons which attended it is highly 
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poetical. The real drama lies in the sincere grief of Oona 
and Aleel. Oona’s calling for a mirror that she may see 
if there is not some little life left in Cathleen’s body is a 
human touch in this dreamy play which for the most part 
seems to belong to some realm beyond this one of mortal 
experience. When Oona cries that Cathleen is dead, Aleel 
takes the glass and flings it on the floor, breaking it to 
pieces. 


AuEEL. I shatter you in fragments, for the face 
That brimmed you up with beauty is no more: 
And die, dull heart, for she whose mournful words 
Made you a living spirit has passed away 
And left you but a ball of passionate dust. 


Such poetry as these lines make one overlook the lack 
of drama in this play, and Oona’s last speech is the gem of 
the whole composition. Aleel has wrestled with one of the 
angels, demanding to know how Cathleen’s spirit fares. 
The angel answers: that ‘‘she is passing to the floor of 
peace’’ and describes Cathleen’s reception in heaven. Oona 
says: 

Tell them who walk upon the floor of peace 
That I would die and go to her I love: 

The years like great black oxen tread the world 
And God, the herdsman, goads them on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet. 


SYNGE 


‘In writing The Playboy of the Western World, as in 
my other plays, I have used one or two words only that I 
have not heard among the country people of Ireland, or 
spoken in my own nursery before I could read the news- 
papers. .. . Any one who has lived in real intimacy with 
the Irish peasantry will know that the wildest sayings and 
ideas in this play are tame, indeed, compared with the 
fancies one may hear in any little hillside cabin in Geesala, 
’ or Carraroe or Dingle Bay. . 

‘‘When I was writing The ‘Shadow of the Glen, some 
years ago, I got more aid than any learning could have 
given me from a chink in the floor of the old Wicklow house 
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where I was staying, that let me hear what was being said 
by the servant girl in the kitchen. This matter is, I think, 
of importance, for in countries where the imagination of 
the people, and the language they use, is rich and living, 
it is possible for a writer to be rich and copious in his words, 
and at the same time to give the reality, which is the root 
of all poetry in a comprehensive and natural form... . 
‘In a good play every speech should be as fully flavored 
as a nut or an apple, and such speeches cannot be written 
by any one who works among people who have shut their 
lips on poetry. In Ireland, for a few years more, we have 
a popular imagination that is fiery and magnificent and 
tender; so that those of us who wish to write start with a 
chance that is not given to writers in places where the 
spring time of the local life has been forgotten, and the 
harvest is a memory only, and the straw has been turned 
into bricks.’’ —SyYNGE. 


(Preface to The Playboy of the Western World.) 
From THe Puaypoy oF THE WESTERN WORLD 
INCOME SIU! 


Girts (giggling). That’s the man killed his father. 

Wipow QUIN (coming to them). I know well he’s the man; I’m 
after putting him down in the sports below for running, leaping, 
pitching, and the Lord knows what. 

Sara (exuberantly). That’s right, Widow Quin. I’ll bet my 
dowry he’ll lick the world. 

Wwow Quin. If you will, you’d have him fresh and nourished 
in place of nursing a fast. (Taking presents.) Are you fasting 
or fed, young fellow? 

Curisty. Fasting, if you please. 

Wipow Quin (loudly). Well, you’re the lot. Stir up now and 
give him his breakfast. (Zo Curisry.) Come here to me (she 
puts him on the bench beside her while the girls make tea and get 
his breakfast) and let you tell us your-story, before Pegeen will 
come, in place of grinning your ears off like the moon of May. 

Curisty (beginning to be pleased). It’s a long story; you’d 
be destroyed listening. 

Wiwow Quin. Don’t be letting on to be shy; a fine, gamey, 
treacherous lad like you. Was it in your house beyond you cracked 
his skull, 
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Christy tells the sensational tale concluding (impres- 
sively): With that the sun came out between the cloud and 
the hill, and it shining green in my face. ‘‘God have mercy 
on your soul,’’ says he, lifting a scythe; ‘‘or on your own,”’ 
says I, raising the loy. 


Susan. That’s a grand story. 

Honor. He tells it lively. 

Curisty (flattered and confident, waving the chicken bone). 
He gave a drive with the scythe, and I gave a leap to the east. 
Then I turned round with my back to the north, and I hit a blow 
on the ridge of his skull, laid him stretched out, and he spht to the 
know of his gullet. 

[He raises the bone to his Adam’s apple. 

Girts (together). Well, you’re a marvel! Oh, God bless you. 
You’re the lad surely. 

[They are in the midst of drinking a toast to CHRistTy when 
PEGEEN MIKE returns. 

PEGEEN (angrily to Sara). What is it you’re wanting? 

Sara (twisting her apron). An ounce of tobacco. 

PrecEEN. Have you tuppence? 

Sara. I’ve forgotten my purse. 

PrcEEN. Then you’d best be getting it and not fooling us here. 
(To the Wipow Qurn, with more elaborate scorn.) And what is it 
you’re wanting, Widow Quin? 

Wipow QurIn (insolently). A penn’orth of starch. 

PEGEEN (breaking out). And you without a white shirt or shirt 
in your whole family since the drying of the flood. I’ve no starch 
for the like of you, and let you to Killamuck. 

Wipow Quin (turning to Curisty, as she goes out with the 
girls). Well, you’re mighty huffy this day Pegeen Mike, and you, 
young fellow, let you not forget the sports and racing when the 
noon is by. 

[They go out. 

PEGEEN (imperiously). Fling out that rubbish and put them 
cups away. (Curisty tidies away in great haste.) Shove the bench 
by the wall. (Curisry does so.) And hang that looking glass on 
the nail. What disturbed it at all? 

CHRISTY (very meekly). I was making myself decent only, and 
this a fine country for young lovely girls. 

PEGEEN (sharply). Whisht your talking of girls. (Goes to 
counter. ) 

Curisty. Wouldn’t any wish to be decent in a place... 
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PrecEEN. Whisht, I’m saying. 

Curisty (looks at her face for a moment with great misgwings, 
then as a last effort, takes up a loy and goes toward her with feigned 
assurance). It was with a loy like this that I killed my father. 

PEGEEN (still sharply). You’ve told me that story six times 
since the dawn of day. 

Curisty (reproachfully). It’s a queer thing you wouldn’t care 
to be hearing it and them girls after walking four miles to be 
listening to me now. 

PEGEEN (turning round astonished). Four miles? 

Curisty (apologetically). Didn’t himself say there were only 
four bona fides living in the place? 

PEGEEN. It’s bona fides by the road they are, but that lot came 
over the river leaping the stones. It’s not three perches when you 
go like that, and I was down this morning looking on the papers 
the postboy does have in his bag. (With meaning and emphasis.) 
For there was great news this day, Christopher Mahon. (She goes 
into the room, left.) 

CHRISTY (suspiciously). Is it news of my murder? 

PEGEEN (inside). Murder indeed. 

Curisty (loudly). A murdered da? 

PEGEEN (coming in again and crossing right). There was not, 
but a story filled half a page of the hanging of a man. Ah, that 
should be a fearful end, young fellow, and it worst of all for a man 
who destroyed his da, for the like of him would get small mercies, 
and when it’s dead he is, they’d put him in a narrow grave with 
cheap sacking wrapping him round, and pour down quicklime on his 
head, the way you’d see a woman pouring any frish-frash from a 
cup. 

CuRisty (very miserably). Oh, God help me. Are you think- 
ing I’m safe? You were saying at the fall of night, I was shut out 
of jeopardy, and I here with yourselves. 

PrGEEN (severely). You'll be shut out of jeopardy no place 
if you go talking with a pack of wild girls the like of them that do 
be walking abroad with the peelers talking whispers at the fall of 
night. 

Curisty (with terror). And you’re thinking they’d tell? 

PrecEEN (with mock sympathy). Who knows, God help you. 

Curisty (loudly). What joy would they have to bring hanging 
to the likes of me? 

Praeen. It’s queer joys they have, and who knows the thing 
they’d do if it’d make the green stones ery itself to think of you 
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swaying and swiggling at the butt of a rope, and you with a fine 
stout neck, God bless you! the away you’d be half an hour, in great 
anguish, getting your death. 

Curisty (getting his boots and putting them on). If there’s 
that terror of them, it’d be best, maybe, I went on wandering like 
Esau or Cain and Abel on the sides of Neifin or the Erris green. 

PEGEEN (beginning to play with him). It would, maybe, for 
I’ve heard the Cireuit Judges in this place is a heartless crew. 

Curisty (bitterly). It’s more than the judges in this place is a 
heartless crew. (Looking up at her.) And isn’t it a poor thing 
to be starting again and I a lonesome fellow will be looking out on 
women and girls the way the needy fallen spirits do be looking on 
the Lord? 

PEGEEN. What call have you to be that lonesome when there’s 
poor girls walking Mayo in their thousands now? 

Curisty (grimly). It’s well I know what call I have. It’s well 
you know it’s a lonesome thing to be passing small towns with the 
lights shining sideways when the night is down, or going in strange 
places with a dog noising before you and a dog noising behind, or 
drawn to cities where you’d hear a voice kissing and talking deep 
love in every shadow of the ditch, and you passing on with an empty, 
hungry stomach failing from your heart. 

Preerren. I’m thinking you’re an odd man, Christy Mahon. The 
oddest walking fellow I ever set my eyes on to this hour today. 

Curisty. What would any be but odd men and they living 
lonesome in the world? 

PrceEN. I’m not odd, and I’m my whole life with my father 
only. 

Curisty (with infinite admiration). How would a lovely hand- 
some woman the like of you be lonesome when all men should be 
thronging around to hear the sweetness of your voice, and the little 
infant children should be pestering your steps, I’m thinking, and 
you walking the roads. 

Preceen. I’m hard set to know what way a coaxing fellow the 
like of yourself should be lonesome, either. 

Curisty. Coaxing? 

PrcEEN. Would you have me thinking a man never talked to 
girls would have the words you’ve spoken today? It’s only letting 
on you are to be lonesome, the way you’d get around me now? 

Curisty. I wish to God I was letting on; but I was lonesome 
all times, and born lonesome, I’m thinking, as the moon of dawn. 
(Going to the door.) 

PEGEEN (puzzled by his talk). Well, it’s a story I’m not under- 
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standing at all why you’d be worse than another, Christy Mahon, 
and you a fine lad with the great savagery to destroy your da. 

Curisty. It’s little I’m understanding myself, saving only that 
my heart’s scalded this day, and I going off stretching out the earth 
between us, the way I’ll not be waking near you another dawn of 
the year till the two of us do rise to hope or judgment with the 
saints of God, and now I’d best be going with my wattle in my 
hand, for hanging is a poor thing (turning to go) and it’s little 
welcome only is left me in this house today. 

PEGEEN (sharply) Christy! (He turns round.) Come here to 
me. (He goes towards her.) Lay down that switch and throw some 
sods on the fire. You’re potboy in this place, and I’ll not have 
you mitch off from us now. 

Curisty. You were saying I’d be hanged if I stay. 

PEGEEN (quite kindly at last). I’m after going down and read- 
ing the fearful crimes of Ireland for two weeks or three, and there 
wasn’t a word of your murder. (Getting up and going over to the 
counter.) They’ve likely not found the body. You’re so safe with 
ourselves. 

CuRisty (astonished, slowly). It’s making game of me you 
were (following her with fearful joy) and I can stay so working 
at your side, and I not lonesome from this mortal day. 

PEGEEN. What’s to hinder you from staying, except the widow 
woman or the young girls would inveigle you off? 

Curisty (with rapture). And I’ll have your words from this 
day filling my ears, and that look is come upon you meeting my 
two eyes, and I watching you loafing around in the warm sun, or 
rinsing your ankles when the night is come. 

PrEGEEN (kindly, but a little embarrassed). I’m thinking you’ll 
be a loyal lad to have working around, and if you vexed me a while 
since with your leaguing with the girls, I wouldn’t give a thraneen 
for a lad that hadn’t a mighty spirit in him and a gamey heart. 


Tur SHADOW OF THE GLEN 


Scene: The last cottage at the head of a long glen in County 
Wicklow. 


[Cottage kitchen; turf fire on the right ; a bed near tt against 
the wall with a body lying on tt covered with a sheet. A 
door is at the other end of the room, with a low table 
near tt, and stools or wooden chairs. There are a couple 
of glasses on the table, and a bottle of whisky, as if for a 
wake, with two cups, a teapot and a homemade cake. 
There is another small door near the bed. Nora BURKE 
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is moving about the room, settling a few things, and light- 
ing candles on the table, looking now and then at the bed 
with an uneasy look. Some one knocks softly at the door. 
She takes up a stocking with money from the table, and 
puts it in her pocket. Then she opens the door. 


Tramp (outside). Good evening to you, lady of the house. 

Nora. Good evening, kindly stranger. It’s a wild night, God 
help you, to be out in the rain falling. 

Tramp. It is surely, and I walking to Brittas from the Aughrim 
fair. 

Nora. Is it walking on your feet, stranger? 

Tramp. On my two feet, lady of the house, and when I saw 
the light below, I thought maybe if you’d a sup of new milk and a 
quiet decent corner where a man could sleep. (He looks in past her 
and sees the dead man.) The Lord have mercy on us all! 

Nora. It doesn’t matter, anyway, stranger, come in out of the 
pari. 

TRAMP (coming in slowly and going towards the bed). Is it 
departed he is. 

Nora. It is, stranger. He’s after dying on me, God forgive 
him, and there I am now with a hundred sheep beyond the hills and 
no turf drawn for the winter. 

Tramp (looking closely at the dead man). It’s a queer look is 
on him for a man that’s dead. 

Nora (half humorously). He was always queer, stranger, and 
I suppose them that’s queer and they living men will be queer 
bodies after. 

Tramp. Isn’t it a great wonder you’re letting him lie there, 
and he is not tidied or laid out himself? 

Nora (coming to the bed). I was afeard, stranger, for he put 
a black curse on me this morning if I’d touch his body the time 
he’ld die sudden, or let any one touch it except his sister only, and 
it’s ten miles away she lives in the big glen over the hill. 

Tramp (looking at her and nodding slowly). It’s a queer story 
he wouldn’t let his own wife touch him, and he dying quiet in his 
bed. 

Nora. He was an old man, stranger, and it’s always on the 
hills he was thinking thoughts in the dark mist. (She pulls back a 
bit of the sheet.) Lay your hand on him now, and tell me if he’s 
eold surely. ; 

Tramp. Is it getting the curse on me you’ld be, woman of the 
house? I wouldn’t lay my hand on him for the Lough Nahanagan, 
and it filled with gold. 
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Nora (looking wneasily at the body). Maybe cold would be no 
sign of death with the like of him, for he was always cold, every 
day since I knew him and—and every night, stranger (she covers up 
his face and comes away from the bed) but I’m thinking it’s dead 
he is surely, for he’s complaining a while back of a pain in his 
heart, and this morning the time he was going off to Brittas for 
three days or four, he was taken with a sharp turn. Then he went 
into his bed, and he was saying it was destroyed he was the time 
the shadow was going up the glen, and when the sun set on the 
bog he made a great leap, and let out a great cry out of him, and 
stiffened himself out like a dead sheep. 

TRAMP. (crosses himself). God rest his soul. 

Nora (pouring him out a glass of whisky). Maybe that would 
do you better than the milk of the sweetest cow in County Wicklow. 

Tramp. The Almighty God reward you, and may it be to your 
good health. (He drinks.) 


* * * * * 


Nora. Was there any one on the last bit of road, stranger, and 
you coming from Aughrim ? 

Tramp. There was a young man with a drift of mountain ewes, 
and he running after them this way and that. 

Nora (with a half smile). Far down, stranger? 

Tramp. A piece only. 

[She fills the kettle and puts it on the fire. 

Nora. Maybe, if you’re not easy afeard, you’ld stay here a 
short while alone with himself. 

Tramp. I would surely. A man that’s dead can do no hurt. 

Nora (speaking with a sort of constraint). I’m going a little 
back to the west, stranger, for himself would go there one night and 
another and whistle at that place, and then the young man you’re 
after seeing would walk round to see if there was a thing we’ld have 
done, and I’m wanting him this night the way he can go down into 
the glen when the sun goes up and tell the people that himself is 
dead. 

Tramp (looking at the body in the sheet). It’s myself will go 
for him, lady of the house, and let you not be destroying yourself 
with the great rain. 

Nora. You wouldn’t find your way, stranger, for there’s a 
small path only and it running up between two sluigs where an ass 
and cart would be drowned. (She puts a shawl over her head.) Let 
you be making yourself easy and saying:a prayer for his soul, and 
it’s not long I’ll be coming again. 
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TRAMP (moving uneasily). Maybe if you’d a piece of grey 
thread and a sharp needle—there’s great safety in a needle, lady of 
the house,—I’ld be putting a little stitch here and there in my old 
coat, the time I’ll be praying for his soul, and it going up naked 
to the saints of God. 

Nora (takes a needle and thread from the front of her dress and 
gives it to him). There’s the needle, stranger, and I’m thinking 
you won’t be lonesome and you used to the black hills, for isn’t a 
dead man itself more company than to be sitting alone, and hearing 
the winds erying, and you not knowing on what thing your mind 
would stay ? 

Tramp (slowly). It’s true, surely, and the Lord have mercy 
on us all! 

[Nora goes out. The Tramp begins stitching one of the tags 
of his coat saying the ‘‘De Profundis’? under his breath. 
In an instant the sheet is slowly drawn down, and Dan 
BurKE looks out. The TRAMP moves uneasily, then looks 
up, and springs to his feet with a movement of terror. 


The old man has been pretending to be dead in order to 
catch his wife making a tryst with the young shepherd. He 
persuades the tramp to help him carry out the trick. When 
Nora returns with the young man, just as they are in the 
midst of discussing arrangements for the husband’s funeral, 
the supposed corpse rises up again and orders Nora out of 
the house. Her lover refuses to take her and finally the 
tramp, after trying to persuade the husband or the lover 
to keep her, takes her away with himself. 

The Irish audiences considered this play a libel on Irish 
womanhood. 


DEIRDRE OF THE SorRROWS 


Deirdre is the Helen of Troy in Irish folklore. She 
was the beautiful maid, born to bring trouble upon the 
world, so the magicians declared. Her story has not only 
inspired three recent dramatists. James Stephens, too, 
has written a novel bearing her name. 

Conachur, as Stephens calls him, or Conchubor, as Synge 
spells it, decided that he would thwart fate, so he sent 
Deirdre to a remote place with only her nurse for com- 
panion. Conchubor’s wife, Maeve, had left him. As a 
matter of fact she had never wished to marry him, and 
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would not have done so only it seemed the easiest way to 
settle a slight difficulty which had arisen with the king. 
This was the killing of Conchubor’s wife, Maeve’s sister, 
Clothru, who had gone to visit her relative and quarreled 
with Maeve. Conchubor set out to take vengeance, but 
Maeve’s beauty was so great that he decided to marry her 
instead. But Maeve, as had been said, did not care to be 
Conchubor’s queen, so she went back to her own place in 
Connaught, and Conchubor was lonely. The ladies of the 
court were all dull, compared to Maeve. 

So Conchubor decided that he would marry Deirdre, 
but she had already found a lover; Naisi (or Naoise) the 
son of an Irish noble. He had two brothers, Ardan and 
Ainnle. The four young folk fled to Alban, and lived seven 
years ‘‘like foxes, under the weather.’’ 

To Alban came Conchubor with Fergus, his trusted 
friend. It was Fergus who was sent to persuade the young 
folk to come back to Ireland where the king promised they 
should be safe. Fergus believed the king. But Conchubor 
managed to send Fergus on an errand far from Deirdre, 
Naisi, Ardan and Ainnle, and at Red Branch, the treacher- 
ous king led them into an ambush where they were slain. 
Deirdre refused to survive her husband; Fergus, learning 
of the treachery, gathered his forces and burned Conchu- 
bor’s palace and lay waste his lands, plunging the country 
into civil war. 

In Stephens’ novel, Fergus makes his sons the guard of 
Deirdre’s party, and when at Red Branch, they learn that 
they are to be attacked, the sons of Fergus refuse to seek 
safety. ‘‘My father is my chief,’’ said one of them ‘‘and 
what he orders, I do. I cannot protect the sons of Usna, 
as he commanded, but I can fight beside them.’’ Synge 
being a dramatist naturally did not bring in any more 
characters than were necessary to tell the story. For 
economy of attention is a primary consideration in play- 
making. 

One other quotation from Stephens’ novel will fit into 
the mood of Synge’s play. Speaking of love Conchubor 
says: ‘‘Love is told of in this way and that, but it is not told 
of as it is. ... It is a savagery in the blood, and pain 
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in the bone, and greed and despair in the mind. It is to be 
thirsty in the night and unslaked in the day. It is to carry 
a memory like a thorn in the heart. It is to drip one’s 
blood when one walks.”’ 

Although the novel and the play deal with the same 
material in the same spirit, their techniques are naturally 
entirely different. The play, as is proper for a dramatic 
production, gathers momentum as it proceeds. It begins 
quietly enough, but still anxiously. The suspense grows, 
and almost to the end one hopes that in spite of what is 
foretold, there may be happiness for Deirdre and Naisi 
in Ireland. But the forees Conchubor has set in motion 
are not to be stopped even by his change of heart—if he 
did change. This is the true tragic note; the inevitability 
of the outcome, once the choice is made. 


From Act I 


[LavarcHam’s house on Slieve Fuadh. There is a door to 
inner room on the left, and a door to open air on the 
right. Deirdre has ordered her nurse to hang the best 
tapestries on the walls and ‘‘take out the skillets of silver 
and the golden cups we have and our two flasks of wine.’’ 
Loud knocking at the door at the right. 


LavarcHAm (startled). Who is that? 

Natst (outside). Naisi and his brothers. 

LavarcHam. We are lonely women. What is it you’re wanting 
in the blackness of the night? 

Naist. We met a young girl in the woods who told us we might 
shelter in this place if the rivers rose on the pathways, and the floods 
gathered from the butt of the hills. (Lhe OLD Woman clasps her 
hands im horror.) 

LavarcHam (with great alarm). You cannot come in.... 
There is no one Jet in here, and no young girl with us. 

Naisr. Let us in from the great storm. Let usin and we will 
go further when the cloud will rise. 

LAVARCHAM. Go round east to the shed and you'll have shelter. 
You cannot come in. 

Nasi (knocking loudly). Open the door or we’ll burst it. (The 
door is shaken.) 

OLtp Woman (in a timid whisper). Let them in and keep 
Deirdre in her room tonight. 
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AINNLE and ArDAN (outside). Open! Open! 

LavarcHam (to OLp Woman). Go in and keep her. 

Otp Woman. I couldn’t keep her. I’ve no hold on her. Go 
in yourself and I will free the door. 

LavarRcHaMm. I must stay and turn them out. (She pulls her 
hair and cloak over her face.) Go in and keep her. 

Otp Woman. The gods help us. (She runs into the inner 
room.) 

Voices. Open. 

LAVARCHAM (opening the door). Come in then, and ill-luck if 
you'll have it so. 

[Natst and AINNLE and ARDAN come in and look round with 
astonishment. 

Naist. It’s a rich man has this place and no herd at all. 

LAVARCHAM (sitting down with her head half-covered). It is 
not, and you’d best be going quickly. 

Naisi (hilariously, shaking rain from his clothes). When we’ve 
had the pick of luck finding princely comfort in the darkness of 
night! Some rich man of Ulster should come here and he chasing 
in the woods. May we drink? (He takes up flask.) Whose wine 
is this that we may drink his health? 

LavarcHAM. It’s no one’s that you’ve call to know. 

Naist. Your own health then and length of life. (Pouring out 
wine for the three. They drink.) 

LAVARCHAM (very crossly). You’re great boys taking a wel- 
come where it isn’t given and asking questions where you’ve no call 
to... . If you’d a quiet place settled up to be playing yourself, 
maybe, with a gentle queen, what’d you think of young men prying 
round and carrying tales? When I was a bit of a girl the big men 
of Ulster had better manners, and they the like of your three selves, 
in the top folly of youth. That’ll be a story to tell out in Tara that 
Naisi is a tippler and stealer, and Ainnle the drawer of a stranger’s 
cork. 

Naisr (quite cheerfully, sitting down beside her). At your age 
you should know there are nights when a king like Conchubor will 
spit upon his armring and queens will stick out their tongues at 
the rising moon. We’re that way this night, and it’s not wine we’re 
asking only. Where is the young girl told us we might have shelter 
here? 

LavarcuaM. Asking me that you’d be? We’re decent people, 
and I wouldn’t put you tracking a young girl, not if you gave me 
the gold clasp you have hanging on your coat. 
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Naist (giving it to her). Where is she? 

LAVARCHAM (in a confidential whisper, putting her hand on his 
arm). let you walk back into the hills and turn up by the second 
eauceen where there are three together. You'll see a path running 
on the rocks, and then you’ll hear the dogs barking in the houses, 
and their noise will guide till you come to a bit of a cabin at the 
foot of an ash tree. It’s there there is a young and flighty girl 
that I’m thinking is the one you’ve seen. 

Naisi (hilariously). Here’s health then, to herself and you! 

ArDAN. Here’s to the years when you were young as she! 

AINNLE (in a frightened whisper). Naisi! 

[Natst looks wp and AINNLE beckons to him. He goes over 
and AINNLE points to something on the golden mug he 
holds in his hand. 

Narst (looking at tt in astonishment). This is the High King’s. 
. .. ITsee his mark on the rim. Does Conchubor come lodging 
here? 

LAVARCHAM (jumping up with extreme annoyance). Who says 
it’s Conchubor’s? How dare young fools the like of you (speaking 
with vehement insolence) come prying round, running the world 
into troubles for some slip of a girl. What brings you to this place, 
straying from Emain? (Very bitterly.) Though you think, maybe, 
young men can do their fill of foolery, and there is none to blame 
them. 

Nasi (very soberly). Is the rain easing? 

ArDAN. The clouds are breaking. I can. see Orion in the gap 
of the glen. 

Naisr (still cheerfully). Open the door and we’ll go forward 
to the little cabin between the ash tree and the rocks. Lift the bolt 
and pull it. 

[DEIRDRE comes in on the left, royally dressed and very 
beautiful. She stands for a moment and then as the door 
opens she calls softly. 

Derrpre. Naisi! Do not leave me, Naisi. I am Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. 

Naist (transfixed with amazement). And it is you who go 
round the woods making the thrushes bear a grudge against the 
heavens for the sweetness of your voice singing? 

DerrpRE. It is with me you’ve spoken surely. (Zo LavarcHam 
and OLD Woman.) Take Ainnle and Ardan, these two prinees, into 
the little hut where we eat, and serve them with what is best and 
sweetest. I have many things for Naisi only. 
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LavaRcHaM (overawed by her tone). I will do it, and I ask 
their pardon. I have fooled them here. 

DEIRDRE (to AINNLE and ARDAN). Do not take it badly that I 
am asking you to walk into our hut for a little. You will have a 
supper that is cooked by the cook of Conchubor, and Lavareham will 
tell you stories of Maeve, and Nessa and Rogh. 7 

AINNLE. We’ll ask Lavarcham to tell us stories of yourself, 
and with that we’ll be well pleased to be doing your wish. 

[They all go out except DErRDRE and NaIst. 

DEIRDRE (sitting in the high chair in the center). Come to this 
stool, Naisi (pointing to the stool). If it’s low itself the High King 
would sooner be on it this night than on the throne of Emain Macha. 

Naisr (sitting down). You are Fedlimid’s daughter that Con- 
chubor has walled up from all the men of Ulster. 

DeEIRDRE. Do you know what is foretold, that Deirdre will be 
the ruin of the Sons of Usna, and have a little grave by herself, and 
a story that will be told forever? 

Naisr. It’s a long while men have been talking of Deirdre, the 
child who had all gifts, and the beauty that has no equal; there 
are many know it, and there are kings would give a great price to 
be in my place tonight, and you grown to be a queen. 

Derrpre. It isn’t many I’d eall, Naisi. . . . I was in the woods 
at the full moon and I heard a voice singing. Then I gathered up 
my skirts, and I ran on a little path I have to the verge of a rock, 
and I saw you pass by underneath, in your crimson cloak, singing a 
song, and you standing out beyond your brothers are called the 
Plower of Ireland. 

Narsi. It’s for that you called us in the dusk? 

DerrDRE (in a low voice). Since that, Naisi, I have been one 
time the like of a ewe looking for a lamb that has been taken away 
from her, and one time seeing new gold on the stars, and a new face 
on the moon, and all times dreading Emain. 

Naisi (pulling himself together and beginning to draw back a 
little). Yet it should be a lonesome thing in this place and you born 
for great company. 

DetrpRE (softly). This night I have the best company in the 
whole world, 

Nasi (a little formally still). It is I who have the best com- 
pany, for when you’re queen in Emain, you will have none to be 
your match or fellow. 

Derpre. I will not be queen in Emain. 

Naist. Conchubor has made an oath you will surely. 
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Derrpre. It’s for that maybe I’m called Deirdre, the girl of 
many sorrows... for it’s a sweet life you and I could have, 
Naisi. . . . It should be a sweet thing to have what is best and 
richest, if it’s for a short space only. 

Naist (very distressed). And we’ve a short space only to be 
triumphant and brave. 

Dewre. You must not go, Naisi, and leave me to the High 
King, a man is aging in his dun, with his crowds around him, and 
his silver and gold. (More quickly.) I will not live to be shut up 
in Emain, and wouldn’t we do well paying, Naisi, with silence and 
a near death. (She stands up and walks away from him.) I’ma 
long while in the woods with my own self, and I’m in little dread of 
death, and it earned with riches would make the sun red with envy, 
and he going up in the heavens; and the moon pale and lonesome, 
and she wasting away. (She comes to him and puts her hands on his 
shoulders.) Isn’t it a small thing is foretold about the ruin of our- 
selves, Naisi, when all men have age coming and great ruin in the 
end? 

Naisi. Yet it’s a poor thing it’s I should bring you a tale of 
blood and broken bodies, and the filth of the grave. . . . Wouldn’t 
we do well to wait, Deirdre, and I each twilight meeting you on the 
sides of the hills? 

DEIRDRE (despondently). His messengers are coming. 

Naist. Messengers coming? 

DerRDRE. Tomorrow morning, or the next surely. 

Naisi1. Then we’ll go away. It isn’t I will give your like to 
Conchubor, not if the grave was dug to be my lodging when a week 
was by. (He looks out.) The stars are out, Deirdre, and let you 
come with me quickly, for it is the stars will be our lamps many 
nights and we abroad in Alban, and taking our journeys among 
the little islands in the sea. There has never been the like of the 
joy we’ll have, Deirdre, you and I, having our fill of love at the 
evening and the morning till the sun is high. 

Derrprp. And yet I’m in dread leaving this place where I have 
lived always. Won’t I be lonesome, and I, thinking on the little 
hill beyond, and the apple trees do be budding in the springtime 
by the post of the door? (A little shaken by what has passed.) 
Won’t I be in great dread to bring you to destruction, Naisi, and 
you so happy and young? 

Naist. Are you thinking I’d go on living after this night, 
Deirdre, and you with Conchubor in Emain? Are you thinking I’d 
go out after hares when I’ve had your lips in my sight? 
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Lapy GREGORY 
From THe Jackpaw 


Mrs. Broderick, a small shopkeeper, is about to be sold 
up for debt. Her brother from another village has come 
in while she is at court and left the money for her with 
Nestor, the fortunate man of the village, who has a pension, 
and who offered to keep store for Mrs. Broderick while 
she was arranging for her hearing. Cooney, the brother, 
stipulates that Mrs. Broderick shall not know where the 
money came from. Nestor says: 


I will make up a plan! I am sure I will think up a good 
one. It is given in to me that no person is so good at making 
up a plan as myself on this side of the world, not on this side of 
the world. I will manage all. Leave here what you have for her 
before she will come in. I will give it to her some secret way. 

Coonry. I don’t know; I will not give it to you before I get a 
receipt for it... and I’ll not leave the town till I’ll see she did 
get it straight and fair. In court I’ll go to see her paying it. 


Nestor finally proposes to hide it in the Almanac and 
then ask Mrs. Broderick to read him the prophecy for the 
month, but before he gets it into the book she comes in. 


Mrs. Broprerick. Here I am back again and no addition to me 
since I went. 

Nestor. You gave me a start, coming in so noiseless, 

Mrs. Broprrick. It is time for me to go to the Court, and I 
give you my word I’d be better pleased going to my burying at 
the Seven Churches. A nice slab I have there waiting for me, 
though the man that put it over me I never saw him at all, and he 
a far off cousin of my own. 

Nestor. Who knows, Mrs. Broderick, but things might turn out 
better than you think. 

Mrs. BropericK. What way could they turn out better between 
this and one o’clock ? 

Nestor (scratching his head). I suppose now you wouldn’t 
eare to play a game of Twenty-five? 

Mrs. Broperick. I am surprised at you, Mr. Nestor, asking me 
to go cardplaying on such a day and at such an hour as this. 

Nestor. I wonder might some person come in and give an order 
for ten pounds worth of the stock? 

AqVIE-—17 
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Mrs. BropericK. Much good it would do me. Sure I have 
most of it on credit. 

Nestor. Well, there is no knowing. Some well to do person 
now passing the street might have seen you and taken a liking to 
you and would be willing to make an advanee or a loan. 

Mrs. Broperick. Ah, who would be taking a liking to me as 
they might to a young girl in her bloom. 

Nestor. Oh, it’s a sort of thing might happen. Sure age didn’t 
eatch on to you yet, you are clean and fresh and sound. What’s 
this I was reading in ‘‘Answers.’’ (Looks at 1.) ‘‘Romantic 
elopement. .. .’’ 

Mrs. Broprerick. I know of no one would be thinking of me 
for a wife... unless it be yourself, Mr. Nestor. 

NESTOR (jumping up and speaking fast and running finger up 
and down the paper). ‘‘Performance of Dick Whittington.’’ . . 
There, now, there is a story I read in my reading, it was called 
‘‘Whittington and the Cat.’’ It was the cat led to his fortune. 
There might be some person take a fancy to your eat... . 

Mrs. Broperick. Ah, let you have done now. I have no eat 
this good while. I banished it on the head of it, threatening the 
jackdaw. 

Nestor. The jackdaw? 

Mrs. Broprrick (fetches cage from the inner room). Sure I 
reared it from the time it fell down the chimney and I going into 
my bed. It is often you should have seen it, in or out of its cage. 
Hero, his name is. Come out now, Hero. (Opens cage.) 

Nestor (slapping his side). That is it... that’s the very 
thing. Listen to me now, Mrs. Broderick, there are some might give 
a good price for that bird. (Sitting down to the work.) It chances 
now there is a friend of mine in South Africa. A mine ower he 
is... very rich . .. but it is down in the mine he has to live by 
reason of the Kaffirs . . . it is hard to keep a watch upon them in 
the half dark, they being black. 

Mrs. Broprerick. I suppose... . 

Nestor. He does be lonesome now and again, and he is long- 
ing for a bird to put him in mind of old Ireland . . . but he is in 
dread it would die in the darkness . . . and it came to his mind 
that it is a custom with jackdaws to be living in chimneys, and if 
any birds would bear the confinement it is they that should do it. 

Mrs. Broprrick. And is it to buy jackdaws he is going? 

Nestor. Isn’t that what I am coming to. (He pulls out the 
notes.) Here now is ten pounds I have to lay out for him. Take 
them now and good luck go with them, and give me the bird. 
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Mrs. BropEricK. Notes is it? Is it waking or dreaming I am 
and I standing up on the floor? 

Nestor. Good notes, and ten of them. Look atthem! National 
Bank they are. . . . Count them now according to your fingers, and 
see did I tell any lie. 

Mrs. Broprerick (counting). They are in it sure enough... 
so long as they are good ones and I not made a hare of before the 
magistrates. 

Nestor. Go out now to the court and show them to Timothy 
Ward, and see does he say they are good. Pay them over and it’s 
likely you will be let off the costs. 

Mrs. Broperick (taking shawl). I will go, I will go. Well, you 
are a great man and a kind man, Joseph Nestor, and that you may 
live a thousand years for this good deed. ; 

Nestor. Look here now, ma’am, I wouldn’t wish you to be 
mentioning my name in this business, or saying I had any hand in 
it at all. 

Mrs. BropericK. I will not, so long as it’s not pleasing to you. 
Well, it’s yourself took a great load off me this day. (She goes out.) 

Nestor (calling after her). I might as well be putting the jack- 
daw into the cage to be ready for the journey. (Comes into shop.) 
I hope now he will be well treated by the sailors, and he traveling 
over the sea. . . . Where is he now. (Chirrups.) Here now, come 
here to me, what’s this your name is... Nero! Nero! (Makes a 
pounce behind the counter.) Ah, bad manners to you is under the 
counter, you are gone! 

[Lies flat on the floor chirruping and calling Nero! Nero! 
NALLY comes in and watches hom curiously. 

Natuy. Is it catching black beetles you are, Mr. Nestor. Where 
are they, and I will give you a hand... . 

Nestor (getting up annoyed). It’s that bird I was striving to 
eatch hold of for to put him in the cage. 

Natty (making a pounce). There he is now. (Puts bird in 
cage.) Wait now till I fasten the gate. ; 

Nestor. Just putting everything straight and handy for the 
widow woman I am, before she will come back from the settlement 
she is making in the Court. 

Natuy. What way will she be able to do that? 

Nestor. I gave her advice. A thought I had, something that 
came from my reading. (Taps paper.) Education and reading 
and going in the army through the kingdoms of the world; that is 
what fits a man now to be giving out advice. 

Coongy (coming in hurriedly and knocking agaimst NALLY as 
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he goes out). What now would you be saying to be the best nest- 
ing place in this town; nests of jackdaws, I should say. 

Nestor. There is the old mill should be a good place. To the 
west of the station it is. Chimneys there are in it. Midding high 
they are. Wait now till I tell you the great plan I made up... . 

Coonny. What are you asking for those rakes in the corner? 
It’s no matter, I’ll take one on credit, or maybe it is only the lend 
of one I’ll take. . . . I’ll be coming back immediately. 


Of course Mrs. Broderick has told of her amazing for- 
tune, and all the village and even the brother himself have 
set out to hunt jackdaws, and make their fortunes. The 
resulting complications are what might have been expected, 
but was not. 


From Tur WorkKHOUSE WarRD 


The two old men, Mike McInerney and Michael Miskell, 
are commiserating each other because they are left in bed 
on a feast day when the rest of the ward are attending 
mass. They soon begin disputing about the relative 
severity of their ailments and that leads to recollections of 
their former times and further aspersions. 


Mixe McInerney. And what do you say to my garden that 
your two pigs had destroyed on me the year of the big tree being 
knocked, and they making gaps in the wall? 

MicuarL Misxkety. Ah, there does be a great deal of gaps 
knocked in a twelvemonth. Why wouldn’t they be knocked by the 
thunder the same as the tree, or some storm that came up from the 
west ? 

McInerney. It was the west wind, I suppose that devoured my 
ereen cabbage? And that rooted my champion potatoes? And that 
ate the gooseberries themselves from off the bush ? 

MIsKELL. What are you saying? The two quietest pigs I ever 
had, no way wicked and well ringed. They were not ten minutes in 
it. It would be hard for them to eat strawberries i in that time, let 
alone gooseberries that’s full of thorns. 

McInerney. They were not quiet, but very ravenous pigs you 
had that time, as active as a fox they were, killing my young ducks. 
Once they had blood tasted you couldn’t stop them. 

MiskeLL. And what happened myself the fair day of Esser- 
kelly, the time I was passing your door? Two brazened dogs that 
rushed out and took a piece of me. I never was the better of it 
for the start I got, but wasting from then till now! 
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McInerney. Thinking you were a wild beast, they did, that 
had made his escape out of the traveling show, with the red eyes 
of you and the ugly face of you, and the two crooked legs of you 
that wouldn’t hardly stop a pig in a gap. Sure any dog that had 
any life in it would be roused and stirred seeing the like of you 
going the road! 

MIsKELL. I did well taking out a summons against you that 
time. It is great wonder you not to have been bound over through 
your lifetime, but the laws of England are queer. 

McINERNEY. What ailed me that I did not summons yourself 
after you stealing away the clutch of eggs I had in the barrel, and 
I away in Ardrahan searching out a clocking hen. 

MisKkeLL. To steal your eggs, is it? Is that what you are say- 
ing now? (Holds up his hands.) The Lord is in heaven, and 
Peter and the saints and yourself that was in Ardrahan that day 
put a hand on them as soon as myself! Isn’t it a bad story for 
me to be wearing out my days beside you, the same as a spanceled 
goat. Chained I am and tethered I am to a man that is ramsack- 
ing his mind for lies! 

McInerney. If it is a bad story for you, Michael Miskell, it 
is a worse story again for myself. A Miskell to be next and near 
me through the whole four quarters of the year. I never heard 
there to be any great name on the Miskells, as there was on my 
own race and name. 

MisKELL. You didn’t, is it? Well, you could hear if you had 
but ears to hear it. Go across to Lisheen Crannagh and down to 
the sea and to Newton Lynch and the mills of Duras, and you’ll 
find a Miskell as far as Dublin! 

McInerney. What signifies Crannagh and the mills of Duras? 
Look at my own generations that are buried at the Seven Churches. 
And how many generations of the Miskells are buried in it? 
Answer me that! 

MisKkeLu. I tell you that for the wheat that was to be sowed 
there would be more side cars and more common cars at my father’s 
funeral (God rest his soul!) than at any funeral ever left your 
own door. And as to my mother, she was a Cuffe from Clare- 
galway, and it’s she had the purer blood! 

McInernpy. And what do you say to the banshee? Isn’t she 
apt to have knowledge of ancient race? Was she ever heard to 
sereech or to ery for the Miskells? Or for the Cuffes from Clare- 
galway? She was not, but for the six families, the Hyneses, the 
Foxes, the Faheys, the Dooleys, and the McInerneys. It is of the 
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nature of the McInerneys she is, I am thinking, crying them the 
same as a king’s children. 

MiskELL. It is a pity the banshee not to be erying for yourself 
at this minute and giving you a warning to quit your lies and your 
chat and your arguing, and your contrary ways; for there is no 
one under the rising sun could stand you. I tell you you are not 
behaving as in the presence of the Lord! 

McInerney. Is it wishful for my death you are? Let it come 
and meet me now, and welcome, so long as it will part me from 
yourself! And I say, and I would kiss the book on it, I to have 
only one request to be granted, and I leaving it in my will, it is 
what I would request, nine furrows of the field, nine ridges of the 
hills, nine waves of the ocean to be put between your grave and 
my own grave, the time we will be laid in the ground! 

MiskELL. Amen to that! Nine ridges, is it? No, but let the 
whole ridge of the world separate us till the Day of Judgment! 
I would not be laid anear you at the Seven Churches, I to get Ire- 
land without a divide! 

McInerney. And after that again! I’d sooner than a ten 
pound note in my hand, I to know that my shadow and my ghost 
will not be knocking about with your shadow and your ghost, and 
the both of us waiting our time. I’d sooner be delayed in Purga- 
tory! Now have you anything to say? 

MiskELL. I have everything to say, if I had but the time to 
Say it. 

McInerney (sitting up). Let me up out of this till I’ll choke 
you! 

MiskELL. You scolding pauper, you! 

McINERNEY (shaking his fist at him). Wait a while! 

MIsKELL (shaking his fist). Wait a while yourself! 


At this point McInerney’s sister, Mrs. Donohoe, comes 
in and offers to take him home with her, saying: 

‘*A wide lovely house I have; a few acres of grass land 
... the grass does be very sweet that grows among the 
stones. And as to the sea, there is something from it every 
day of the year, a handful of periwinkles to make kitchen, 
or cockles, maybe. There is many a thing in the sea is not 
decent, but cockles is fit to put before the Lord.”’ 

McInerney prepares to go, but cannot bring himself to 
leave his old friend, and so he suggests that Mrs. Donohoe 
take both of them. She asks if he is crazy wishing to bring 
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a stranger into her house, to which Mike replies that it is 
no stranger, but their old neighbor. His sister reminds 
him of the fact that he and Miskell ‘‘never left off fighting 
and scolding and attacking one another.”’ 

To this McInerney rejoins: 

‘‘All the quarreling was ever in the place it was myself 
did it. Sure his anger rises fast and goes away like the 
wind. Bring him out now with myself, Honor Donohoe, 
and God bless you.’’ 

But Honor refuses; so McInerney stays in the work- 
house, and the curtain falls upon the two old men throwing 
mugs, prayer books, pipes and everything within reach at 
each other. 


Tuer ImMaGE 


One of the most appealing characters in The Image is 
Peggy Mahon, the old midwife, to whom the villagers turn 
for information about their chosen hero, Hugh O’Lorrha, 
and also to settle the question of who is oldest among them- 
selves. 


Mrs. Coppincer. There is now Peggy Mahon can settle the 
case. There is no person has knowledge of years only herself, 
where the dates are away and astray, she being such an old resi- 
dent and drawing to a hundred years. Come out here to us now, 
Peggy Mahon, and at the fall of night, I won’t leave you without 
a drop of milk for your tea. 

CoppincerR. Ah, she is shook this long time. Where’s the use 
making any appeal to her, and she having but old stories and 
vanities. 

Hosty. Look at here now, ma’am. Didn’t you give aid to my 
own three sons coming into the world, that are at this time buried 
in Minnesota? And my daughter that is looking at her children’s 
children in Australia? And at that time I was up in age. 

CostELLo (pulling Hosty away from Prcey). Look, ma’am, 
isn’t it three score years since you coming to the house the time 
my first young son was born? And it is what you said, that he 
was a present from God. 

Pracy. So he was, so he was. Every baby is a present from 
God, it is for God we should attend it. It is God puts you in the 
world and brings you out of it, and beyond that there is a woman 
in the stars does all. 
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CopPINGER. It is not well in the mind she is, and not remem- 
bering. 

Preaay. I remember. I remember. Lonesome after the old 
days Iam. I am always remembering bye and bye. 

CopPINGER. Cast your mind back so to how many score years 
it is since you came attending the first wife I had, before I joined 
with herself secondly in marriage. 

Prcey. There is no second marriage, there is but the one mar- 
riage. He that was the best comrade, of a hasty man God Almighty 
ever put a hand to, was brought away from me with little provoca- 
tion twenty and a half hundred years ago. Brought away through 
death he was from this white world, and I myself left after him, 
a bird alone. 

Mrs. Coppincer (to CosTELLo). The talk she does always be 
making about Patrick Mahon, you would say, listening to her, he 
was mostly the pride of the headland. And he but a poor looking 
little creature, they were telling me, and having an impediment 
in his speech. 


Later Peggy comes out of her cabin again to get the 
milk Mrs. Coppinger promised her. She begins to tell the 
tale of Hugh O’Lorrha, but argument is dearer to the vil- 
lagers than even the story of the man to whom they mean 
to raise a monument. Mrs. Coppinger urges Peggy to 
‘‘fieht for things that are worth fighting for,’’ instead of 
over the merits of dead men. 


Praay. Why would any person go set their mind on the hither 
side of the grave and not on the far side? I have seen them come 
and seen them go, the scores and the hundreds, the same as if they 
came on a visit to a neighbor’s house, and went from it again the 
time their clothes would be worn out and tattered. And the skin 
to be wore into rags, the soul is the one thing always, for it was 
the breath of God, put into Adam, and it is the possession of God 
ever since. I know well where my own man is living yet, and 
where I will come to him when the Lord will send for me. 

Mrs. Coppinerr. It is hard to know that. Any man that goes 
to punishment doesn’t come back to tell his story, and in Heaven 
I suppose’ they keep a fast hold on them, too. This world’s the 
best place to keep your eye on. Who knows we will see them 
again, or will care much about it if we do see them? It would 
be best for you have taken another comrade in your bloom, in place 
of always lamenting him that is gone, and you without one to close 
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your eyes the time you’ll die, or the help of a man in the house, 
and without a son or a daughter in all Ireland. 

Preaey. You never laid an eye on Patrick Mahon, or lived next 
or near him, and you saying that: The parting of us two was the 
parting of the body with the soul. I tell you there never set his 
foot on the floor of the world, and never told his secret to a woman, 
so good aman. Where would I find, east or west, the like of him 
of a comrade? The time he wanted me, and some were again it, we 
gave one another a hard promise to let no person at all come 
between us or separate us. And after he going, they had a match 
made for me with some man they were bringing into the house. 
But I said I would never rear a son to rubbish, and drove them out. 
(She rises.) And if I was glad to get a dry potato sometimes, 
and a bit of Indian meal itself in the scarce July, I have my 
promise kept. Why would I take a man, I said, and my comrade 
sleeping with no woman. 

Mrs. Coppinger. That’s not the way with me, but I would 
sooner have some one to care for and to nourish, than to be looking 
after a shadow you would have no way of serving but maybe with 
an odd prayer or a mass, and that never might be aware maybe 
you were thinking about him or remembering him at all. 

Proeay. It’s likely he knows, though I never saw him since, 
and never had a sign or a vision from him, and it’s often I went 
out looking for him at the fall of day. Never a sign or a vision, 
but often and often he came across me in my sleep. Waiting for 
him I do be till such time as I will come to him, where the 
Almighty has a very good place of his own. 

When Mrs. Coppinger expresses doubt that the dead 
will recognize those whom they have left so many years 
before in the changing world. Peggy asks ‘‘How dare you 
be putting your own bad thoughts between myself and my 
decent comrade,’’ and when Mrs. Coppinger begs pardon 
and offers her milk Peggy throws it out of her jug with 
these words: ‘‘I will not take it or anything at all from 
your hand, and you striving to rob me of my hope. I tell 
you, that to be gone from me, my heart would break, that 
is wore to a silk thread. He not to know me is it? Oh, 
Patrick! Oh, my grief! and maybe it might be so. For 
what am I but a bent, crooked hag, withering through the 
world, and you, yourself being, as I think, one of the fair- 
haired boys of Heaven’’! 

When the villagers are preparing to receive the com- 
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mittee who are to celebrate the civic undertaking, they 
realize that these dignitaries will want to know when and 
where Hugh O’Lorrha was born, so they seek Peggy again. 
She comes out of her cabin with her cat in her arms. 


Preaey. I am notin a humor for talking and foolishness. The 
cat that has my tea destroyed, that’s all the newses I have. To put 
his paw in it he did, that I should throw it out of the door. There 
is no person would drink water or any mortal thing and a cat after 
touching it, for cats is queer, cats are the queerest things on the 
face of the earth. 


When finally she tells the story and they realize that 
their Hugh O’Lorrha is nothing but a name in the ‘‘wind,”’ 
Peggy speaks with a strange mixture of mystic under- 
standing and personal rancor. 


Ye are defeated and ye earned defeat. ... 

Any person to own a heart secret it is best for him to hide it 
in the heart. Let the whole world draw near and question me, but 
I'll be wise this time. I'll say no wotd of Patrick Mahon and no 
word of Hugh Beg O’Lorrha, that is maybe nearer to him than 
some that are walking this street. Oh yes, oh yes, I'll be wary this 
time and I’ll be wise, very wise. I’ll be as wise as the man that 
didn’t tell his dream. 


This last Lady Gregory explains in a note to the play 
refers to a folk story of a prince who lost his love by speak- 
ing of her to another person. She points out that each 
of the characters in this play cherished an image. Peggy’s 
being ‘‘of one made beautiful through long memory and 
death,’’ ‘‘and each of these images crumbled at the touch of 
reality.’?* 

Critics not infrequently find meanings in literature 
which the author either did not intend, or which he ex- 
pressed without conscious purpose. Of this play Weygandt 
says: ‘‘She owns it a presentation of dreams of old men 
and old women that crumble at the touch of reality, but it 
is not only this, but a symbolizing of the proneness of all 
Ireland to accept as certainties on the eve of realization 
what are really only sighs that point to possibilities in a 
far tomorrow.’’/ 


*The Image: 98. Putnam’s Sons. 
7 Weygandt. Irish Plays and Playwrights, 150. Houghton Mifflin. 


THE IRISH THEATER SINCE SYNGE 
By E. H. C. OLIPHANT 


yee Synge the Irish theater undoubtedly reached its 
high-water mark. Since his death but one dramatist of 
outstanding merit has arisen; and this one, Lord Dunsany, 
dwells in a land of make-believe that is wholly delightful, 
but, his plays neither shed light upon the people of his coun- 
try, as Synge’s did, nor are they of the substance of which 
drama in the ordinary sense is made. Those who have fol- 
lowed Synge’s lead in presenting pictures of the Irish 
peasantry have done so with a heavier hand, with a more 
tragic touch. They have had a tendency to sink to melo- 
drama, and have been destitute of either the mordant 
humor or the superb irony of the supreme master of the 
Hibernian drama. His wonderful style has impressed 
them all; but no one of them has mastered it, because no 
one of them has had his genius. His imaginative quality 
died with him; and those who have attempted to speak his 
tongue have made it quite clear that it is not native to 
them. But some of them, even if they have not spoken the 
language of Synge, have spoken well. The merit of nearly 
all Irish drama lies in the dialogue; its prime weakness 
rests in construction. The writer most far apart from the 
general movement, Edward Martyn, is the one man with a 
sound idea of plot construction. The subject matter of 
almost every other dramatist is exceedingly thin. It is a 
national failing: the Irish can talk; but they cannot build. 
They have an imaginative quality, a very imaginative 
quality; but it expresses itself in words rather than in 
ideas. In many other dramatists besides Synge will be 
found lines instinct with the imaginative faculty; but it is 
invariably descriptive instead of creative, as the greater 
imagination must be. There are, however, among the men 
with whom I am about to deal—the men who came on the 
scene between the production of The Playboy of the West- 
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ern World and the establishment of the Irish Free State— 
a few writers who, if not of the highest quality, are at least 
worthy of note, and who have done work that was a credit 
to the Abbey Theatre; and there is also Lord Dunsany, who 
stands alone. 


A Brace or ULSTERMEN 


There are three noteworthy Ulstermen to be considered, 
all of them of the Scotch-Irish race, which is so markedly 
different from what is loosely termed the ‘‘Celtic’’ Irish. 
One of these three, Ervine, has not produced his plays in 
Ulster, for reasons that are obvious. As he holds up Ulster 
Protestantism to derision, he realizes that he would find a 
more sympathetic audience in Dublin. The other two are 
more genuine Ulstermen; but one of the two, Joseph Camp- 
bell, is from that portion of Ulster which has been incor- 
porated in the Irish Free State. His first play was pro- 
duced by the Ulster Theatre in 1905; his only other one, 
Judgment, on which his fame depends, was given by the 
Irish Players in Dublin in 1912. Technically this work has 
faults—grave faults, arising from the author’s lack of the 
theater sense. Dramatically—that is to say, from the 
broader standpoint of emotional effects—it ranks amongst 
the finest things the movement has given us. It is about 
an old woman, Peg Straw, who dominates the play, though 
she speaks no word and enters at the end of the first act 
only to die. She is a poor, half-demented creature whom 
a weaver’s wife, Nabla, has turned away from her door. 
One hears the cries of the old woman as she is beaten by 
other creatures of the road; and she crawls back to Nabla’s 
cabin to die. One result is that Nabla’s child is born pre- 
maturely. In the second act the body is laid out for the 
wake, and a stranger arrives on the scene. He reveals 
himself as the son of the dead woman. He is then turned 
out of the house, being denied the privilege of ‘‘waking’’ 
his dead mother, this constituting in the eyes of the Irish 
peasantry a tragedy of the utmost intensity. There is 
atmosphere in this play, life, imagination, dramatic dia- 
logue, and fine and true characterization. It seems un- 
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fortunate that the author has never followed it up with 
another. 

None of the plays of ‘‘Rutherford Mayne’’ (whose real 
name is Waddell), have been first staged in Dublin, save a 
farce, If! in 1915; but in December, 1911 Red Turf was 
given by the Abbey Players after its performance in Bel- 
fast. He began with The Turn of the Road in 1906, per- 
formed by the Ulster Literary Theatre Society; but his 
two masterpieces came two years later. One, The Drone, 
is comedy; the other, The Troth, is tragedy. In the latter 
two men swear to kill their landlord, and that, if one be 
caught, he will not betray the other. We see one of these 
men, M’Kie, return to his home, and we are made to realize 
that it was he who did the deed and the other who was ar- 
rested. His conscience-stricken terror and his wife’s agony 
as she comprehends the cause of his distress, are admirably 
portrayed. He consoles himself, and endeavors to console 
her, with the thought that the arrested man has no wife. 
The characterization is firm and strong; and the entire 
scene is tense and gripping. The Drone is genuine comedy, 
not mere farce, like so much of the work of Lady Gregory 
and Boyle. It depicts an old humbug, Uncle Dan, who has 
lived upon relatives for years on the strength of a pre- 
tended invention which is to bring them all fortune. He is 
shown up as an imposter, but eventually comes out on top. 
He is a delightfully imagined character. The author has 
power over situation, but no constructive gift. His dia- 
logue is lifelike; and he is one of the truest stylists of all. 


A Coupe oF ABBEY OVERSIGHTS 


Seumas O’Kelly was but very slowly accorded by the 
Abbey Company the recognition he deserved, his first four 
plays being all produced by The Theatre of Ireland (an 
amateur organization), because the directors of the leading 
company did not think them worthy of acceptance; yet The 
Shuiler’s Child, which they did eventually stage, after it 
had reached print, and eighteen months after its original 
production, is a play of considerable merit. George Fitz- 
maurice, on the contrary, was taken up quickly and then 
dropped. He was certainly better than many who were 
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encouraged; but nevertheless he has been somewhat inordi- 
nately praised in certain quarters. I see nothing very 
striking in any of his plays. The Moonlhghter comes 
nearest to being a good one, but misses. The Country 
Dressmaker, which is considered his best, is greatly over- 
rated. His supreme merit is the naturalness of the lan- 
guage. In construction he is even weaker than most of the 
dramatists of the school. How The Country Dressmaker 
can be praised for its dramatic technique I altogether fail 
to understand. It is perhaps the poorest of all his plays 
in that respect. 

O’Kelly’s two best plays are The Bribe, which satirizes 
the corruptness of Irish local politics, and the afore- 
mentioned Shudler’s Child. Here the tramp, Moll Woods, 
chances on the cottage where her child lives, he having been 
adopted from a poorhouse by a childless couple. A lady 
inspector arrives on the scene, and decides to recommend 
that the boy should be sent to some mountain home. Both 
the mother and the foster mother believe that will be the 
death of the child, and Moll resolves to save him. She de- 
mands admittance to the poorhouse, and then claims her 
child, whom, according to the law, the authorities have to 
restore to her. She then hands him back to the childless 
couple. She has thus put him beyond the interference of 
the authorities; but she has rendered herself liable to arrest 
on an old charge of desertion of the child; and so she goes 
forth to gaol and her old life of vagabondage. The play, 
though it holds one, is by no means flawless: it might be 
much better constructed; and the somewhat venomous eari- 
~eature of the Lady Inspector is a decided blot. Had she 
been invested with reality and humanity, the play would 
have been all the stronger for it. There is a good deal of 
proverbial wisdom scattered throughout, some of it prob- 
ably adopted from present sayings. <A passage descriptive 
of a mischief-making woman who is one of the characters 
is amusing: ‘‘If some day Sarah Finnessy, for a punish- 
ment, has to follow the track of her own tongue, she’ll have 
a big hunt in front of her.’”? O’Kelly died in 1919. His 
death was probably the biggest loss the Irish theater sus- 
tained after the death of Synge. 
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Two PoputarR WRITERS 


S. Lennox Robinson may be (and has been) called a 
melodramatist. It would be more just to describe him as a 
realist who makes use of melodramatic incident. The ob- 
jectors are those who dislike to have anything in the nature 
of crime—other than agrarian or patriotic crime—asso- 
ciated with Irish characters. This is, of course, absurd. 
Melodramatic incident is not to be tolerated anywhere; but 
action is not necessarily melodramatic because it is strong. 
The use of the word here is not justified; I have employed 
it only out of deference to the example set me. The inci- 
dent in the plays of Murray and Robinson, the so-called 
‘“Cork realists,’’ is not melodramatic, since it arises natu- 
rally out of the situations and characters the authors have 
conceived. Boyd, the historian of the Irish theater, de- 
nounces one of Robinson’s very finest plays, Harvest, as 
finding in education ‘‘an excuse for a banal story of seduc- 
tion.’’ There is no basis for this assertion. The girl 
concerned deliberately chooses an immoral life, and the 
dramatist traces her action to the education given her. The 
criticism, false and unjustified as it is, is but another phase 
of the narrow restrictions it is sought to impose upon every 
Trish dramatist. <A line is drawn over which they must not 
step in the depiction of native character; there are some 
human frailties with which their own people must never be 
eredited. With such handicaps, it is remarkable that they 
have been so free spoken as they are. 

Robinson’s most famous and most popular play is 
unquestionably The Wlite-Headed Boy. It is far from 
being his best. It is a pleasant, agreeable comedy, but 
nothing more. It pleases those who object to strong inci- 
dent that they choose to style ‘‘melodramatic,’’ but it is 
getting perilously close to ‘‘cup-and-saucer’’ comedy. A 
far better and more entertaining piece is the little Crabbed 
Youth and Age, in which three young men whom it is de- 
sired to attract for the daughters of the house all show a 
very decided preference for the mother. The Clancy Name 
is another short play, but of a tragic cast. But the three 
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plays on which the real fame of Robinson must rest are 
The Crossroads, Harvest and Patriots. 

The Crossroads is a tremendously powerful work, even 
more badly misunderstood (or at least misrepresented) by 
Boyd than are Harvest and The Clancy Name (in which 
what is obviously suicide is treated by the critic as acci- 
dent). The conclusion of it, with its hint of future horrors 
for the unfortunate heroine at the hands of a brutal hus- 
band is one of the most horrifying things in Irish drama. 
It is not melodramatic, but, rather, fearfully real. Its 
effect is due entirely to the fine depiction of a barbarous 
type of man. In Harvest the characterization is much less 
striking, and the play further suffers by being obvious 
propaganda; but it is powerful nevertheless, and holds the 
interest well. Its object is to show the futility of an educa- 
tion that renders boys and girls unfit for farm work, makes 
them dissatisfied with their lot, and drives them to the 
towns to fulfill much less useful occupations. Patriots is a 
satire on political agitation. There may be a little too much 
satire and a little too much politics; but the play is a good 
one, for all that. 

The name of J. Bernard MacCarthy is not very well 
known outside of Ireland; but he has written half a dozen 
plays, of which I have read but one: his most praised one, 
Crusaders. I bracket him with Robinson, taking him out of 
his chronological turn, because there are certain points of 
resemblance between his work and Robinson’s and because 
both have won a large measure of popularity; but in merit 
there is no comparison. Crusaders is a two-act play, the 
first act of which is quite promising, and the concluding part 
of the second act is worthy of it; but the intervening portion 
is very dull, the author making a feeble attempt to be 
humorous, and spinning out his work to make the drama of 
the required length. On the whole I hardly consider the 
play worthy of the praise accorded it; but it is not without 
merit. It tells the story of a young priest who initiates 
a campaign for the freeing of the country from the curse of 
drink and who has to abandon his crusade for family con- 
siderations. MacCarthy has no particular graces of style, 
and, like so many of his fellows, no constructive ability; 
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nor are his deficiencies in these respects atoned for by 
powerful characterization. The play contains one delight- 
ful, and probably true, piece of racial psychology: 


“We say such a lot of things we never mean. 

“‘And, if we said a lot of things we thought, the result 
would be worse. ’Tis only by saying what we don’t think 
that we get on at all.’’ 


Tue Drama or Lorp Dunsany 


There should be no question at all that the greatest 
place in the Irish drama since the death of Synge has 
been filled by Lord Dunsany, that in the entire move- 
ment he is the only dramatist who can challenge Synge’s 
supremacy without making himself sublimely ridiculous. 
Yet he is Irish only by the accident of his place of birth, 
which alone made possible the production of his plays—or 
some of them—by the Abbey Players. It is not merely 
that he is of Angilo-Irish stock (since he differs in that 
respect no whit from most of the others), or that he was 
educated in England, has lived there most of his life, done 
most of his work there, and had his plays published there; 
these objections apply in great measure to Yeats also: 
but that not a single one of his plays has anything to do 
with Ireland. If the scene be not in some imagined Hastern 
land, it is placed in England. In fact, it is only by reason 
of some of his plays having been produced by the Abbey 
Players that he is entitled to figure here; and, admitting 
those for consideration, it seems hardly right to omit others 
written for, or first produced on, other than Irish stages. 
It must then be borne in mind that, in dealing with the 
totality of Dunsany’s dramatic output, we are taking into 
consideration a good deal that does not pertain in any 
way whatever to the Irish theater. 

The feature of Dunsany’s work that first strikes the 
reader is that in this materialistic age he has constructed 
for himself a new theogony. Irish legend, which so occu- 
pies the mind of Yeats, has influenced him not at all. Ap- 
parently it has no interest for him. If we must seek for a 
source of his inspiration, we shall not find it in Celtic, but 


in Oriental myth. But, whatever there may be of Oriental- 
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ism in it, he has made it entirely his own. He gives his 
scene Oriental color; and Eastern too, is the life exhibited 
in the mental attitude, and ofttimes the speech. If the age 
to which he introduces us is barbaric, it is barbaric in an 
Eastern way, not in a Western. His imagination is of the 
eeriest quality; and he has no little of the Maeterlinckiau 
power of inspiring terror; and he does it more simply and 
less obviously than the great Belgian. His power of expo- 
sition is remarkable; and his dialogue is singularly faithful 
when it has to do with our own day, and wonderfully 
picturesque when it proceeds from the mouths of the men 
and women of a dim imagined past. The action of his play- 
lets is extraordinarily rapid; but this does not prevent 
him from sketching in his characters with a firm hand. 
Character portrayal is, however, never the primary object, 
and it is never allowed to usurp a more prominent place 
than was intended for it. The few slight touches by which 
character is indicated are reminiscent of the economy of 
line of Japanese artists. Two or three speeches are 
enough to make them stand out sufficiently clearly before 
us. He is as ironic as Synge; but always he conveys to us 
a sense of divine forces, often cruel, heartless, vindictive, 
that must be propitiated and that cannot be withstood. 
There is no other living writer who can so effectively com- 
bine mystery with realism, and none who can add to the 
amazing mixture a quality of such theatrical effectiveness. 
Attempts have been made with him, as with Synge, to 
saddle his work with symbolism; but, in the one case as 
in the other, this attempt is to be disregarded. Dunsany 
has, indeed, himself denied that his plays contain anything 
in the nature of allegory. It may be said in conclusion 
that he has maintained a high standard throughout his 
work, the five plays first fathered together, the four ‘‘Plays 
of Gods and Men,’’ and the six ‘‘Plays of Near and Far’’ 
all containing work of excellent quality, and ‘‘If,’’ which 
has been published alone, being no way inferior. 

The first of his plays to be produced was The Glittering 
Gate, presented by the Abbey Players in 1909. It-is an 
amusing trifle, showing two burglars breaking into Heaven, 
only to find nothing but ‘‘blooming great stars.’’ It afford- 
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ed an early illustration of the author’s ironic point of view. 
Kig Argimenes, a two-act play, was of more substantial 
character; but it was not till the appearance of his third 
drama, The Gods of the Mountain, that Dunsany attained 
his full height. Here we have the story of seven beggars 
and a thief impersonating the seven gods of Marma, carved 
out of jade, who have their seats upon the mountain top. 
The deception is successful, and most of the people worship 
them, though some remain skeptical. The gods descend to 
the city to punish the impostors, and turn them into stone. 
It is characteristic of the irony of Lord Dunsany that the 
discovery that they have become stone convinces the skep- 
tical that it was really the gods who had appeared to them. 
The Golden Doom is very delightful, very ironical, but not 
particularly dramatic. The Lost Silk Hat is amusing farce. 

The masterpiece of the four ‘‘ Plays of Gods and Men’’ 
is undoubtedly A Night at an Inn. Nowhere is Dunsany’s 
mastery of the weird, of suspense, and of horror better 
displayed. Four sailormen who have stolen a large ruby 
that had been the sole eye of an idol are being pursued by 
three priests of the temple, who have already disposed of 
two of their comrades. Their leader, who foresees every- 
thing, leads the priests to believe that he is alone, and thus 
induces them to enter one by one. As they do so, they are 
slain by his mates. The sailors are celebrating their victory 
when there enters a hideous stone idol. It is blind; but it 
knows how to grope its way to where the ruby lies. This it 
places in its eye-socket, and then goes out, no longer 
fumbling. The men think themselves safe at last; but, one 
after another, they are hypnotically drawn outside into the 
darkness, the leader’s last words being ‘‘I did not foresee 
its 

In ‘‘Plays of Far and Near’’ he again gives us of his 
best in The Compromise of the King of the Golden Isles. 
A Good Bargain is based on a most humorous idea, the 
danger of the scandal that will arise in a monastery be- 
cause the abbot has begun to develop a halo; but it may 
be doubted if the best possible use is made of the concep- 
tion. Cheeso is excellent of its sort; and Fame and the 


Poet is one of the most delightful of farces and a beautiful 
A-VII—19 
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satire upon the times we live in. The poet has erected an 
altar to Fame; and, when at last he has completed a sonnet 
with which he is supremely satisfied and has placed it upon 
the altar, Fame comes to him. Her dress is traditional 
Greek; but her language proves to be the vulgarest of 
today. She goes to the window, blows her trumpet, an- 
nounces to the world without that her protégé is a great 
poet, and gives some particulars about his personal habits. 
The crowd outside cheers: she announces to the horror- 
stricken poet that she has come to stay; and the curtain 
falls on her sitting back on a cosy chair with her feet on 
the table among the poet’s papers, and blowing a puff of 
cigarette smoke through her trumpet. 

One of Dunsany’s most delightful plays is Jf. In it he 
diverges from his usual playlet to give us a full four-act 
drama. It begins with a trivial incident at a small railway 
station near London. <A porter, having got into trouble 
for allowing a passenger to board a train when it was in 
motion, determines to carry out instructions, and shuts the 
gate in the face of the hero of the story, John Beal. We 
are suddenly switched on ten years, to find that John has 
not forgotten the incident and still resents it. By a grate- 
ful Oriental he is given a crystal that enables him to turn 
back the clock of time ten years, and do otherwise anything 
he would have wished to do differently. John, despite the 
agonized dissuasion of his wife, resolves to catch the train 
he had been made to miss ten years before. Next we see 
him pass the porter (very offensively); and then we are 
shown the inside of a railway compartment, where he makes 
the acquaintance of a Miss Miralda Clement, a very master- 
ful young woman, who has inherited a loan to an Arab 
chief, who was to pay interest on it, but has never done so. 

In Act II we see John in Al Shaldomir, whither he has 
gone on behalf of Miralda to collect her dues. Hussein, 
the indebted chieftain, says he will pay only his benefactor, 
who is dead, and refuses to recognize Miss Clement’s claim. 
To John’s consternation, Miralda arrives on the scene, and, 
as Hussein is still recalcitrant, persuades John it is his 
duty to kill the ungrateful one. The third act takes place 
seven years after the opening scene of the play. John, 
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having slain Hussein, is now Shereef of Al Shaldomir. 
Miralda demands to be made his queen, but he refuses to 
marry her. Some instinct tells him that he is not free to 
do so. Miralda, meanwhile, is carrying on an intrigue with 
the vizier, Hafiz; and now she plots with him to murder 
John. The latter is warned by his faithful servant Daoud, 
and convinces himself of Miralda’s treachery. After an- 
other brief scene, we are shown a banqueting hall, where 
it has been arranged that John is to be slain at a signal to 
be given by Hafiz. The signal is given; but John escapes 
with Daoud. 

The final act shows us John, the ten years done, return- 
ing, by he knows not what irresistible force to his own 
home. He is obviously, as the stage direction puts it, 
‘down on his luck.’’ He persuades the maidservant, whom 
he does not remember, and who does not recognize him, 
to admit him. The room, where his wife is, is changed 
slightly: the red sofa has become the green sofa of her 
preference; the photographs of the children on the walls 
show them to be of different sexes; and an aunt’s likeness 
has become a colonel’s. Liza, the maid, smashes the talis- 
man with a hammer, because she is convinced that the poor 
man’s bad luck is owing to it. Straightway the photographs 
change to what they had been in happier days, the hammer 
becomes a feather duster, the green sofa turns red, and 
John’s clothes become neat and tidy. John becomes con- 
vineed that he has had a nap. 

This play shows all Dunsany’s faculty for combining 
the most contradictory qualities. There is no one else 
living who could so well unite the realistic dialogue of his 
English characters with the gorgeous color of his imagined 
Eastern land. The talk of John and his brother is as true 
of their class as that of the two porters is of men of their 
station. The play, as a whole, is a tour de force that is 
entirely successful. It serves to show that Dunsany’s 
genius is not confined to the short play. 


Tur ReauismM oF Murray 


T. CO. Murray is not a stylist or a humorist or an imagi- 
native genius, like Lord Dunsany; but he is the greatest 
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of the Irish realists, with both power and beauty in his 
realism. His Birthright, which dates 1910, is said to grip 
its audiences more than any other play given by the Abbey 
Company; but, fine as it is, it is not his masterpiece. This 
is undoubtedly Maurice Harte, first produced in 1912. The 
hero of this powerful (indeed, terrible) play is a divinity 
student who realized that he has no vocation for the church. ' 
The family has, however, after the fashion of so many Irish 
families, sacrificed everything to have one of its members 
in the priesthood, and will not hear of his withdrawing. 
The second act shows the result. Maurice has broken down 
mentally under the strain of being driven to what he re- 
gards as an act of sacrilege. That constitutes tragedy of 
the most appalling character. This play and Birthright 
place the author at the head of the writers of peasant trag- 
edy. In the latter part of 1924, Murray had a play entitled 
Autumn Fire produced. It is said to be well worthy of him; 
but it has not, so far as I am aware, been given to the press. 


Tue Ancuio-Uuster-IRisH ERVINE 


St. John Ervine has little of the genius of Synge or 
Dunsany; but he stands, with Murray, well above all the 
other writers for the Irish theater; yet as an English 
dramatist (and he is that too) he takes no particularly high 
rank, The circumstance serves to illustrate the fact that, 
while Synge stands alone among the dramatists of this 
century in the British Isles, the remainder of the partici- 
pants in the Irish movement, with the exception of Lord 
Dunsany, would not cut a particularly glorious figure if 
asked to enter into competition with the best dramatists 
of the sister isle, such for example, as Shaw and Barrie, 
Galsworthy and Barker. Ervine wrote four plays for the 
Abbey Theatre; and these were produced in the years 1911- 
1913. In the latter year was produced the first of his Eng- 
lish plays The Orangeman (though the scene of it is Irish), 
and since then he has written only for the English theater, 
though in 1915 his John Ferguson got its premiére in 
Dublin, owing to conditions in that city not being war 
conditions, as they were in London. His best, or at least 
his most famous play, Jane Clegg lies outside my province. 
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Of the Irish plays, the best are the first, Mixed Marriage, 
and the last, John Ferguson. The latter is melodrama, 
strong and gripping, but not quite so vital in characteriza- 
tion as Miwed Marriage, which in that respect is the better 
play, Tom Rainey and his wife being exceedingly well 
drawn. The style of neither drama is of the highest order: 
the prime merit of each is that the author knows very 
intimately the life he depicts. There is as much verity as 
in most of the better class of Irish dramas, and far better 
construction. His plays, though he is bitterly critical of 
Ulster Protestantism, have been denounced as not truly 
Irish, because ‘‘not the expression of any profound or 
essential phase’’ of Irish national life and being; and this 
by a writer who takes no exception to Dunsany’s plays 
being regarded as Irish! But, even if the criticism were 
justified, it ought not to affect a judgment of the merits of 
the plays as plays. They may not fulfil the ideas of a 
narrow school of critics who demand that plays must con- 
form to a certain formula, but to those less circumscribed 
in their views they rank far above some of the drivel that 
has won praise in Irish circles. 


OMNIUM GATHERUM 


There are many other dramatists, ranging in time from 
Purcell, the Protestant Ulster playwright, who was of the 
Synge period, to Brinsley Macnamara; in merit from the 
passable Corkery to the deplorable Shiels (a propagandist 
who deliberately perverts facts in his dramatic allegories, 
as if his object were the inflaming of bitter feelings). Some, 
like Pearce and MacDonagh, depend merely upon national 
feeling, and can make no appeal where that is not present. 
With none of these need we bother; but there are a few to 
whom at least a trifling space must be accorded. There are 
five whose merit has to be taken on trust, because their 
plays have not been printed. These are R. J. Ray, W. F. 
Casey, whose Suburban Groove is said to be one of the 
- movement’s best plays; A. P. Wilson, whose Slough deals 
with industrial life; the Ulster dramatist who calls himself 
‘‘Gerald Macnamara,’’ whose Thompson is considered one 
of the finest Irish comedies, and who has had at least one 
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play produced by the Abbey Company; and a writer calling 
himself ‘‘ Kenneth Sarr’’ whose first play, The Passing, pro- 
duced in December 1924, was accorded high praise. Another 
to be named is George Bernard Shaw, whose Showig-up of 
Blanco Posnet was produced by the Abbey Players, when it 
was refused a license in England, and who moreover wrote 
for the company one play, John Bull’s Other Island, which 
was declined, though in its freedom from the illusions and 
the prejudices of so many patriotic writers its production 
might have been much more beneficial for Ireland than much 
of the stuff the company has put on the boards. ‘‘Norreys 
Connell’’ (Conal O’Riordan) is yet another to be named, 
because, though for some reason his merits have received 
little or no recognition, his play, The Piper, is far better 
than many of the dramatic efforts of men much more highly 
praised. Perhaps its cruel revelation of national weak- 
nesses accounts in large measure for its lack of apprecia- 
tion. Finally, there is James Joyce, whose Ewziles has been 
staged only at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York. As 
its moral tone is of the lowest, I should not, in any case, 
deal with it at greater length than I am doing, despite the 
ability displayed in it; but, moreover, as never acted in 
Ireland, and not even written there, it hardly comes within 
the scope of an article on the Irish theater, though it was 
written by an Irishman, and though its scene is laid in 
Dublin. Nevertheless, a point must be stretched, to secure 
its inclusion, as no other country has any claim to the 
writer. 


Tur Recorp or O’Casny 


There is one other dramatist to be dealt with, the one 
important product of the era. This is Sean O’Casey. He 
has been praised with more enthusiasm than discernment. 
His reputation was made by The Shadow of a Gunman and 
Juno and the Paycock, which were declared to be some- 
thing new in the way of drama. Contrary to the general 
opinion, I regard the earlier as the better of the two. Its 
character drawing is stronger; its narrative quality is less 
weak (though that is saying little enough); its dramatic 
irony is more potent; it is at best ill digested; but Juno 
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is not digested at all. In this latter play the humors of 
Captain Boyle and ‘‘Joxer’’ Daly are wearisome; Johnny’s 
betrayal of Tancred is not motivated; and absolutely no art 
is shown in the construction or presentment of the drama. 
This is spoken of as if it were one of the merits of O’Casey; 
but formlessness is never a merit. To compare these plays 
with Synge’s, as has been done, to Synge’s disadvantage, is 
absurd. There is nothing of Synge’s literary quality, and 
exceedingly little of his dramatic quality. The humor lacks 
his subtlety, and the satire his keenness. Merits O’Casey 
shares with, the earlier writer are truth of observation and 
a certain dispassionateness of presentment. He makes no 
attempt to picture his people as heroes. They are cowards, 
spongers, idlers, windbags, shiftless, and unstable; but, 
whereas Synge always manifested a sort of tolerant and 
understanding sympathy for those he held up to our con- 
temptuous gaze, O’Casey, we feel, despises them utterly. 
His observation, too, lacks the sympathetic vision of 
Synge’s. The picture he presents to us is like a photo- 
graph by a conscientious but inartistic photographer; his 
conversation, unlike the delightfully heightened dialogue 
of Synge, resembles nothing so much as a set of gramo- 
phone records, with all that implies of monotony; his scenes 
are vivid; but they are vivid in the reckless manner of the 
kaleidoscope. 

If O’Casey has achieved a notable success, it is mainly 
because his subjects are topical, are deeply felt, and are 
likely to arouse controversy; but he is too little of an artist 
for the success to be permanent. His ruthless realism may 
not appeal so much to a generation that knows not the 
reality—except, of course, to historians and students of 
the period. His sardonic tragedy will be recognized for 
what it is—the melodramatic exploitation of a passing 
madness. To judge by the accounts of his most recent work 
The Plough and the Stars, it seems to be a more artistic 
drama than Juno, much more somber, and free from the 
third-rate bibulous humor of the earlier play. O’Casey is 
often praised for his mingling of comedy and tragedy, 
because the sad and the joyful mingle in real life; but for 
the blend to be effective on the stage or in the printed word, 
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it needs to be accomplished by an artist; and that is just 
what O’Casey is not. 


Has It Breen For THE Best? 


Looking back over the product of the Irish theater, one 
wonders whether, after all, Martyn’s original idea might 
not have been productive of greater work. We should 
probably have all that counts of the work of the high lights 
of the movement—Yeats and Martyn, Lady Gregory and 
Synge, Robinson and Murray, Campbell and ‘‘ Rutherford 
Mayne,’’ O’Kelly and Dunsany, Ervine and O’Casey—with 
the addition of work excluded because of the restriction of 
production to the drama of the Irish-born—a rule which 
shut out William Sharp’s House of Usna and The Immortal 
Hour, both written for the Abbey Company, and both to 
make Ireland part of the wide world; but he was powerless 
against the country’s incorrigible tendency to parochialism 
and to consideration only of itself. The drama produced 
is good of its sort; but its range is exceedingly narrow, and 
by the side of the really great dramatic movements in other 
countries it occupies a place that is very small and wholly 
insignificant. Outside of Synge and Dunsany it has pro- 
duced nobody who would be remarkably noteworthy in any 
of the great dramatic literatures of the time. 


ILLUSTRATIVE SELECTIONS 
Tue Gops or THE MounrtTAIN 


@e Lord Dunsany, Montrose J. Moses happily remarks 
that he possesses ‘‘that inborn genius which the Irish- 
man has for living in an atmosphere of unreality.’’ The 
value of this ability to escape reality lies chiefly in the 
clearer vision of truth one may get by escaping the confu- 
sion of facts. The business of drama is to present truth in 
terms of human values and human experience. Abstract 
creations may be literature but not drama. Dunsany has 
strongly insisted that his work did not require any explana- 
tion or interpretation. While he was serving in the Great 
War, he wrote that in case he did not come back alive he 
should not be able to explain his work. ‘‘I think the first 
thing to tell the public is that it does not need explanation. 
One does not explain a sunset, nor does one need to explain 
a work of art. One may analyze, of course; that is profit- 
able and interesting, but the growing demand to be told 
What It’s All About before one can even enjoy, becomes 
absurd.’’! 

The Gods of the Mountain is the play which tells what 
happened to some beggars who pretended to be gods. The 
great green jade idols did not permit the trick to be dis- 
covered. Instead they turned the beggars into the images 
they had pretended to be. 

Three beggars were sitting outside of the city wall 
bemoaning the evil estate of beggary in that city. One 
was saying he thought he would set up a shop, since ‘‘all 
the things that are divine in man such as benevolence, 
drunkerness, extravagance, and song’’ had faded in man. 

A tall and stately man arrives just in time to hear that 
disgraceful threat and reproaches the beggar who held 
such a thought. Impressed by his mien and manner, the 
beggars ask if he is a great merchant, a lord in disguise, or 
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perhaps the soldan himself. But Amgar, the stranger, 
replies: 
I am the beggar and an old beggar. 


His servant, Slag, then discourses on his master’s 
talents, and Amgar makes his plan. 

Sutac (with great pride). There is none like my master. No 
traveler has met with cunning like of his, not even those that come 
from Ethiopia. 

Uur. We make you welcome to our town, upon which an evil 
has fallen, the days being bad for beggary. 

Amear. Let none who has known the mystery of roads, or has 
felt the wind arising new in the morning, or who has called forth 
out of the soul of men divine benevolence, ever speak any more of 
any trade or of the miserable gains of shops and the trading men. 

Ooeno. I but spoke hastily, the times being bad. 

Am@ar. JI will put right the times. 

Stag. There is nothing my master cannot do. 

Am@ar (to Suaa). Be silent and attend to me. I do not know 
this city. I have traveled from far, having somewhat exhausted 
the city of Ackara. 

Siac. My master was three times knocked down and injured 
by carriages there, once he was killed, and seven times beaten and 
robbed, and every time he was generously compensated. He had 
nine diseases, many of them mortal 

Am@ar. Be silent, Slag—Have you any thieves among the eall- 
ing here? 

Uur. We have a few that we call thieves here, master, but they 
would scarcely seem thieves to you. They are not good thieves. 

-Amaar. I shall need the best thief you have. 


Just here the beggars are interrupted by two richly clad 
citizens, and Amgar proves his superiority to ‘‘times’’ by 
obtaining alms from them through pretending to be a 
cripple. When they have passed on he resumes his plans. 

Am@arR. We shall need fine raiment; let the thief start at once. 
Let it rather be green raiment. . 

Braaar. I will go and fetch the thief. [ Exit. 


$ ¢ * * 


Utr. We will dress ourselves as lords and impose upon the 
city. 

Siag (in an undertone to ULF). But you do not know my 
master. Now that you have suggested that we shall go as lords, 
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he will make a better suggestion. He will suggest that we should 
go as kings. 

Uur. Beggars as kings! 

Stag. Ay. You do not know my master. 

Ur (to AmMear). What do you bid us to do? 

Amear. You shall first come by fine raiment in the manner I 
have mentioned. 

Ur. And what then, master? 

AmGaR. Why we shall go as gods. 

Breears. As gods! 

Am@ar. As gods. Know you the land through which I have 
lately come in my wanderings, Marma, where the gods are carved 
from green stone in the mountains? They sit all seven of them 
against the hills. They sit there motionless and travelers worship 
them. 

Ur. Yes, yes, we know those gods. They are much reverenced 
here, but they are drowsy and send us nothing beautiful. 

Am@ar. They are of green jade. They sit cross legged with 
their right elbows resting on their left hands, the right forefinger 
pointing upward. We will come into the city disguised, from the 
direction of Marma, and will claim to be those gods. And when 
we sit we must sit cross legged as they do, with the right hand 
uplifted. 

The other beggars are timid about adopting this plan. 
They have various objections and as Amgar overcomes 
them all, Ulf finally asks: 

Also, were it not well not to anger the gods? 

Am@ar. Is not all life beggary to the gods? Do they not see 
all men always begging of them, and asking alms with incense and 
bells and subtle devices? 

Ooano. Yes, all men are beggars before the gods. 

AmGaArR. Does not the mighty Soldan often sit by the agate 
altar in his royal temple, as we sit at a street corner, or by a 
palace gate? 

Utr. It is even so. 

Amaear. Then will the gods be glad when we follow the holy 
calling with new devices and with subtlety, as they are glad when the 
priests sing a new song. 

Ur. Yet I have a fear. 

Amaar (to Staa). Go you into the city before us, and let there 
be a prophecy there which saith that the gods who are carven from 
the green rock of the mountain shall one day arise in Marma and 
come here in the guise of men. 
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Siac. Yes, master. Shall I make the prophecy myself? Or 
shall it be found in some old document? 

Am@ar. Let some one have seen it once in some rare document. 
Let it be spoken of in the market place. 

Siac. It shall be spoken of, master. 

The thief comes in apologetically with but three green 
raiments. He explains the meagerness of his store by 
telling that the city is poorly supplied with that colored 
garments and is besides ‘‘a very suspicious city, without 
shame for the baseness of its suspicions.”’ 

Slag remarks to one of the beggars: ‘‘This is not thiev- 
ing,’’ and he tells something of his master’s skill at that 
employment. 

Amgar, always gracious and resourceful says they will 
divide up the three garments into seven pieces. 


Ur. We will each wear a piece of it over our rags. 

Amaar. That is not the way that we shall disguise ourselves. 

Oocno. Not cover our rags? 

Amaar. No, no. The first who looked closely would say, 
‘These are only beggars. They have disguised themselves.’’ 

Ur. What shall we do? 

Amaar. Each of the seven shall wear a piece of the green rai- 
ment underneath his rags. And peradventure, here and there a 
little shall show through; and men shall say, ‘‘These men have dis- 
guised themselves as beggars. But we know not what they be.’’ 

Suag. Hear, my wise master. 

Ooano (in admiration). He is a beggar. 

Ur. He is an old beggar. 


From Tur Macnantmous Lover 


Hrvine’s dramas do not owe their particular quality to 
the special idiom in which the characters speak, but to the 
intensely real quality of the people whose stories make the 
plays. 

The Magnanimous Lover is comparable to Hindle 
Wakes, as both heroines refused to place conventions above 
their ideas of what a husband should be. This little drama 
is played out in the Cathers’ kitchen-living room, a typical 
North-Irish room. Samuel Hinde has come to tell the 
Cathers some great news. His son, Henry, has come 
back to the village to make Maggie Cather ‘‘an honest 
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woman.’’ Henry has been converted, and though he could 
marry a minister’s daughter, he feels it is his duty to save 
the souls of Maggie and her child, which is also his child. 
Maggie is out just then, but is expected to return any 
moment. 


Mrs. Catuer. I hope she’ll have you all right, Henry. 

SaMvuEL. Have him! Of course, she’ll have him! She’s not 
daft, is she? 

Henry Hinve. She’s not in a position to choose, Mrs. Cather. 
A woman that’s had a bastard! .. . 

Mrs. CatHEer. Aw, don’t say it, Henry! 

Wiuuiam CaTHer. You were its father, anyway. If there’s no 
choosing for her, there’s no choosing for you. 

Henry Hinpe. There’s no choosing for either of us. It’s the 
will of God. 

SaMveEL Hinpe. But all the same she gets the best of it. Look 
at him—look at the way he’s dressed! Like any gentleman! And 
him got a shop, and two assistants, and a vanman, and could marry 
a minister’s daughter if he liked. I don’t think there’s much doubt 
about who’s being favored by the Almighty. 

Wituiam CaTHerR. Maybe, Sam, maybe. (He goes to the door 
and looks out anxiously.) 

Mrs. Catuer. Will you be married soon, Henry? 

Henry Hinpe. As soon as possible. I’ll tell Mr. Macmillan 
the night before I go, and I’ll come over again in a month’s time, 
and marry her. 

Wituiam Caruer. Here’s Maggie now. 

Henry Hinpe. I’m glad to hear it. 

[Macerz CaTHER enters, wearing a plaid shawl over her 
head. She enters hurriedly, throwing the shawl aside as 
she does so. She does not see Henry HIinve at first. 

Macars Catuer (to SAaMugEL Hinpe). Is that you, Mr. Hinde? 
(She sees Henry.) Henry! (There is a short, painful pause, but 
she recovers herself.) I hope you’re well. 

Henry Hinpe. I’m well enough, thank you. 

Mrs. CarHer. What kept you, Maggie? You’re queer and long 
getting back. 

Macacir Caturer. I was kept longer nor I thought. I hurried 
home as quick as I could. (Zo Henry.) I suppose you’re over for 
your holidays. 

Wiuiam Catruer. Maggie, dear, Henry’s come back. 

Macare Caruer. So I see, father. 

Wituram Caruer. He’s come back to make you an offer. 
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Macarr CatHeR. A what? 

Winuiam CatHer. He wants to marry you. 

[She looks from one to the other like one who does not quite 
understand what is being said. Then she turns away, 
laughing. 

Mrs. CaTHEer. What are you laughing for, anyway? Sure, 
it’s in earnest he is. 

Maaere CAtHER. Henry, is it true you’ve come back to marry 
me? 

Henry Hinne. Aye, it is. And now you know, I’ll just go and 
tell the minister to arrange for the wedding. I’ve got to catch the 
boat back to Liverpool the night, and I haven’t much time to lose. 

Macaie CaTHer. It’s ten years since you went away, Henry. 

Henry Hinpe. It is. 

Macerz CatHer. And now you’ve come back to marry me. 

Henry Hinpze. Aye. I'll be back in a month’s time for the 
wedding. 

Maacie CatHEerR (pointing, with sudden fury, to her mother). 
Henry Hinde, do you see that old woman? 

Henry Hinpp. Aye, I do. 

Maceir Catuer.. Do you remember nothing about her? Do 
you not mind her and me meeting you one night in the Cregagh 
Loaning before the child was born? 

Henry Hinpe. Aye, I think I do. 

Macern CatHer. Do you mind her begging you to marry me? 

Henry Hinpe. Aye. 

Macars Caruer (the fury still in her voice). Do you mind her 
going down on her knees to you, and begging you for the love of 
God to marry me? Do you mind me pleading with you, too? 

Henry Hinpe. Aye, I do, but what does that matter? 

Maaere CatHer. Do you mind what you said to us, Henry? 

Henry Hinpe. No, I forget. 

Macere CaTHER. You said I was a bad woman, and you weren”: 
going to marry a whore! 

Mrs. CaTHER (whimpering). Maggie, for God’s sake don’: 
bring it all up again! 

Henry Hinpe. Aye, I do mind that. 

Macerr CatHer. If I was one then, Henry, I’m one now. I’m 
just as you left me. 

Henry Hinpp. I’m not asking what you are. I know what 
you are, and I know what I am too. I know what we all are before 
God—hell-deserving sinners. I’ve not come back for what you are. 
I’ve come back to marry you because it’s the will of God. 
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Macere Catuer. Well, it’s not my will, then. 

SAMUEL Hinpe. Not your will! Woman, you mustn’t set 
yourself up against God. 

Mager CatHer. I’m not setting myself up against God. I’m 
setting myself up against Henry. 

Mrs. CaTtHer. Maggie, dear, hold your tongue, and talk sense. 
Sure, it’s all for the best. 

WiuuiAM CatHer. Leave her alone. 

Macats CatHer. Me and my mother did to you, Henry, what 
no woman should ever do to any man—we went down on our knees 
to you. Do you hear that? I pleaded with you to save me from 
shame, and you wouldn’t. You ran away, and left me to face it 
myself. It wasn’t easy to face either. My God, when I think of it! 
I couldn’t go to the Sabbath school nor the meeting. Everybody 
knew I was going to have a child, and I wasn’t married. I used to 
pretend there was nothing the matter with me. . . . Once the min- 
ister preached an awful sermon about the woman taken in sin. Aw, 
I felt that every eye in the place was on me. There was no pity, 
no mercy. 

Henry Hinpe. Think of the mercy of God, Maggie. 

Macaig CatHer. I couldn’t see it. I could only see the dis- 
grace and the shame. 

Mrs. CatHer. Aw, but don’t think of it, Maggie. Sure, it’s 
all over, now. Henry’ll marry you, and you'll be all right again. 

Maceie CatHer. I won’t, I tell you, I won’t. I’m not going 
to marry him. 

SamMueL Hinpe. Maggie Cather, you must be out of your mind. 
Do you know he’s got a shop, and two assistants, and a vanman? 

Maaoie CatHer. I don’t care if he’s got fifty shops, and fifty 
thousand vanmen, I won’t marry him. 

WILLIAM CaTHER (soothingly). Maggie! 

SamvueEL Hinpe. Aye, and he could marry a minister’s daugh- 
ter if he liked. 

Henry Hinpe. Aw, hold your wheesht, father. Maggie, 
there’s no one knows better nor I do what I’ve done. You’ve good 
reason to be angry and bitter, but I’ve not come back to make 
excuses. I’m a guilty sinner, the same as you are, but I’ve been 
saved. Thank God for that! I’ve had a call from the Father, 
and I must answer the call at my soul’s peril. 

Macais CatHer. You’ve not come back because you love me, 
then ? 

Henry HinpE The lusts of the flesh! ... 
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Macaie CaTHER. Aw, stop, stop, man, stop! I want none of 
your religion. 

Mrs. CatHer. Maggie, dear! ... 

WibiiAM CaTHer. Leave her alone. 

SaMuEL Hinpe. I must say I don’t think your manners is very 
genteel, Maggie Cather. 

Macaie CatHrer. Listen, Henry Hinde! All the time you were 
away in Liverpool where nobody knew you, I was here where every- 
body knew me. Do you know what that means? People staring 
at me, and turning up their noses at me? There was nothing but 
contempt for me at first. I was a bad woman, and I wasn’t asked 
nowhere. Fellows in the street treated me like dirt beneath their 
feet. They spoke to me as if I was a bad woman. And all the 
time you were in Liverpool, and were thought a lot of. It wasn’t 
fair. And it wasn’t me only. I mind once I was coming down 
an entry, and I saw a lot of children tormenting the child. He 
was standing in the middle of them, and they were making him 
say things after them. I heard them saying, ‘‘What are you, 
Willie?’’ And then they made him say, ‘‘I’m a wee bastard!’’ 
Aw, if I could have laid hands on you then, Henry, I would have 
throttled you. 

Mrs. CatHer. But sure, it’s all over now. 

Maacin Catusr. Aye, they don’t treat me with contempt now. 
I’ve lived that down. They just pity me now. Sometimes when I 
go past their doors, an old woman’ll hear me passing, and ask who 
it is, and they always say, ‘‘It’s only poor Maggie Cather.’’ I 
could thole their contempt better nor their pity, but didn’t run 
away from either of them. I faced it all, and I’ve brought up the 
child as good as any of them. And now, when I’ve bore the hard- 
est of it, you come back to marry me. Maybe, you'll be ordering 
me about, and bossing the child. I’m to do what you tell me. I’ve 
to love, honour, and obey you. What for, Henry, that’s’ what I’d 
like to know? 

Henry Hinpe. I’ve come back at the command of God. 

WiuuiaAM Catuer. Maggie, dear, maybe you don’t understand 
it all. You’d better think it over a bit. 

Macerm Catuer. I understand perfectly, father. 

WiuuiAm CatTuHer. Aye, but wait a bit, Maggie. There’s more 
in it nor you think. The lad’s getting big, you know, and the 
time’ll soon be here when you'll lose your hold on him. You know, 
Maggie, every woman loses her grip on her man or her child some 
time or other and it just depends on wee things whether they ever 
get it back again. The child needs a man to look after him. 
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Macere Catuer. Aren’t you good enough for him? 

WituiAm CatHer. I’m too old. Old men are worse nor old 
women for controlling young people. You are never controlled so 
well as you are by some one near your own age. He’ll be leaving 
school in a year or two, and neither you nor me’ll be any younger 
then. You want a man to look after him. 

Mrs. CatTHer. Aye, dear, indeed you do. 

Maecie Catrurr. I can look after him myself. 

Wiuu1am CatHer. No, you can’t. Not when he finds things 
out. It’s the between age, Maggie, when men is neither boys nor 
men—the only time when men ever cling to women. It’s the time 
they go quickest to the devil. 

Henry Hinpe. I was thinking myself of giving the lad a good 
schooling over in Liverpool. I had a feeling as I was coming over 
in the boat that maybe if I was to have the child trained for a 
minister, he could wipe out some of the debt I owe to God. 

Mrs. CatHer. Do you hear that, Maggie! Henry’s going to 
make a minister of Willie. Sure, the child’ll be a credit to you yet. 

Magcerr CaTHer. He’s a credit to me now. 

WiuuiAM CatHer. Aye, Maggie, he is. 

SAMUEL HinpE. I’m sure it’s queer and considerate of Henry 
considering what he might do. 

Macerm CatHer. If I was to marry you, Henry, would you 
treat the child the same as you would one that was not a—nota... 

Henry Hinpe. I[’Il treat him just the same as if he was a child 
of God instead of a child of sin. 

Macere Catuer (bitterness returning to her voice). It wasn’t 
his fault. 

Henry Hinvbe. The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. 

Macerr CatHer. Aye, and you’ll take damned good care my 
child doesn’t escape. You’ll hurt him, and say it’s the will of 
Godila.!. 

SAMUEL HinpE. Maggie Cather, your language is most unbe- 
coming! 

Henry Hinpe. She is possessed of a devil, father. Leave her 
to me. I’ll save her soul by the help of God. 

Mrs. Catuer. Maggie, dear, say you’ll have him. 

Witu1am Caruer. It’ll be all right for the child, Maggie. 

Maaare Caruer. I[’ll think about it. 

Henry Hinpr. I must know now. It’s not me you’re answer- 
ing, it’s God Himself. You can’t put God off. 
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WiuuIAM Catuer. Maybe, if we were to leave Maggie to talk it 
over with you alone, Henry, you could both come to a decision. 
Jane and me’ll just show your father a shed I’m putting up in the 
garden for the leather. Come on, Sam. 

SaMvuEL HinpvE (jovially). Aye, indeed, William, that’s the 
queer good notion of yours. I was just going to make it myself. 
Aw, you know, when a man and a woman get together, sure, they 
like to be alone. It’s a queer thing when you come to think it over; 
but there it is. Och, aye! human beings is a funny lot, William; 
they are that. Well, well, let’s go and have a look at your shed. 

[Hait SamuEL by the scullery. 

Mrs. CatHer. Maggie, dear, you’ll take him, won’t you? 
Don’t be proud with him. Men can’t stand pride, Maggie. Just 
take him, dear, and he’ll make you a respectable woman again. 

WinuiamM CaTHER. Come on, woman, come on. All right, 
Maggie, all right. (They go out together.) 

Henry Hinps. Maggie, I haven’t much time. 

Macarr CaTHer. Did you ever love me, Henry? 

Henry Hinpe. I suppose I liked you, Maggie. 

Macerm CatHer. But you don’t love me now? 

Henry Hinpeg. It’s ten years since I saw you last. 

Maacig CatHer. Do you love this minister’s daughter your 
father was talking about? 

Henry Hinpe. That’s neither here nor there, Maggie. When 
God tells us to put our desires aside, we’ve got to bow our heads and 
say, Thy Will, O Lord, not ours, be done. 

Macerzr CatHer. Is she a good woman? 

Henry Hinpe. Aye, she is. 

Maaair Carner. She never had a child? 

Henry Hinpve. No, she’s a good woman. 

Magerr CatHer. She’s worthy of you, maybe? 

Henry Hinpe. Aye, she is. She’s worthy of any good man. 
Macair CarHer. And I suppose I’m not worthy of you? 
Henry Hinpe. You have fallen short of the glory of God. 
Macare Catuer. We both fell at the same time, Henry. 

Henry Hinpe. I’m saved and you’re not. I’m in a state of 
erace, and you’re in a state of sin. 

Macere Catuer. Then I’m not as good as you are? 

Henry Hinpve. No, you’re not. 

Macete CarHer. If I was saved, too, would I be as good as 
you are? 

Henry Hinve. That’s for God to say, Maggie, not me. 

Macerg CatHer. Do you think I’d be as good as you? Leave 
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God out of it for a minute. If I committed a sin, you committed 
one, too. 

Henry Hinpe. I’m not denying it. 

Macqir CaTHer. Aye, but you think I’m a bigger sinner nor 
you were; and if I was saved, too, you’d still think I was worse 
nor you, wouldn’t you? 

Henry Hinpe. I would. 

Maaelg CaTtHER. Why would you? 

Henry Hinpe. Because you’re a woman. Because it was 
through women that sin first came into the world to damn the souls 
of men. Because it’s women that keeps sin in the world with their 
shameful, lustful bodies. God Himself came down from heaven 
to save men from their sins, and suffered the pangs of hell that they 
might be saved, and sin be swept out of the world. But man turns 
from the high God to the low woman to his own damnation, and 
God may weep in His Heaven for the souls of men forever, and 
no man will heed Him. Aw, the sin and the shame that women 
have brought into the world! Every soul that writhes in hell was 
sent there by a woman. 

Maaerr CatHer. You want to marry me, Henry? 

Henry Hinpe. Because it’s a debt I owe to God. If I could 
save your soul I’d be paying Him back. 

Mager CatHer. And if I don’t marry you? 

Henry Hinpe. I shall have tried all the same. I can do no 
more. 

Maaeie CatHer. Henry, you’re worse nor I thought you. 
You’re not thinking of me, nor the wrong you did. It’s yourself 
you’re thinking of. You’re afraid of God, and you want to use 
me to buy Him off. You can well call yourself a God-fearing man, 
Henry. I’m nothing to you. The child you’re the father of is 
nothing to you. You’re just frightened out of your wits for fear 
you should go to hell for all you’re. saved. I won’t marry you. 
I’m as good as you are for all I’m not saved. I’m better nor you 
are, for I’m not afraid of God. (She goes to the door leading to 
the scullery.) Come on in, will you. 


A-VII—20 


THE THEATER AND DRAMATIC ART 


ARES student of drama must bear constantly in mind 
that although we read and even study plays, they were 
written primarily to be seen and heard, and most play- 
wrights declare that the seeing is more than the hearing. 
How true this is may be judged from the fact that few pro- 
ducers can pick out a successful play simply from reading 
the manuscript. They have to see it rehearsed before they 
can judge of its merits. But we know that in the great 
days of Athenian drama, the winning plays for the Greater 
Dionysia festival were not rehearsed until the judges had 
made their selection. Those judges selected some wonder- 
ful examples of the playwright’s art, but whether or not 
some better plays were overlooked cannot be told, since 
only a small fraction of the drama of Athens has survived. 
However, that little is valuable both as literature and as a 
light on the Greek theater. 

As has been noted, the Greek play was primarily a lyric 
production, and in its beginnings was exclusively such a 
composition. It may be asked why it did not, when it be- 
came a play with an acted story, instead of a ritual dance 
to music, change into something more like our modern 
plays. It has been suggested that this persistence of the 
lyrical element was partly due to the fact that the drama 
was a religious festival and all religious observances tend 
to hold to traditional forms. An added reason for the 
form of Greek drama is found in the Greek theater. 

As we know, the Athenian theater was more like our 
modern stadiums or ‘‘bowls’’ than like our theaters. It 
was an out-of-door structure, without a roof, and with 
seats hewn out by the hillside. The distance of the specta- 
tors from the stage, and the fact that the seats rose so high 
above the stage, made it impossible for the audience to see 
the expressions of the actors, so they wore masks of a type 
to indicate the part they were playing. These all appear 
to us exaggerated in expression, but it should be remem- 
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bered that this was something like the grease paint makeup 
our present actors wear. It was intended to be seen from a 
distance. In order not to appear too dwarfed the per- 
formers also wore buskins or cothurni. These stilt-like 
boots made it impossible for the actors to move about freely 
or naturally, so the Greek stage stars could not pursue a 
fleeing enemy, fight duels, or murder a struggling antag- 
onist. That is one reason why no violent actions took place 
in sight of the audience in any Greek play. We are ac- 
customed to being told that this omission was due to the 
Greek dislike for the violent or sensational, and that may 
be true. But it is certain that the Greek theater made 
such acts impossible on account of the costume performers 
were obliged to wear. 

Another great period of drama, that which we call the 
Elizabethan, shows the same influence of the stage upon 
play construction, though as it was a different stage it nat- 
urally produced a different kind of drama. The Eliza- 
bethan drama was the child and heir of the medieval 
pageant and interlude, or entertainment in the inn yard. 
The early theaters have been described as the inn yard 
without the inn. The raised platform-stage had no scenery 
and hardly any properties. At the end of each act or 
scene, the characters walked off, and without any interval 
at all, those who carried on the next scene walked on. In 
the early times the very stage was cumbered by the young 
men of smart society, who were privileged to have their 
chairs on it. There was a curtain or ‘‘arras’’ at the back 
through which the players made their exits and their en- 
trances, and above that was an upper room which served 
for Juliet’s balcony or for the window out of which Pedant 
is looking in The Taming of the Shrew. As for stage furni- 
ture, or as the theatrical term is Dre ESEaes, ’? they were of 
the simplest, if they existed at all. 

For Act V, Scene 2, of Othello, there would undoubtedly 
have been a bed, with Desdemona sleeping in it. As the 
last preceding scene was in a street in Cyprus, and as there 
were no waits between scenes or even acts in Shakespeare’s 
time, we may conclude that the bed was behind the arras, 
which was drawn aside for this scene. 
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Sometimes a throne indicated that the scene was in a 
palace, or perhaps a table and some drinking vessels indi- 
cated the tavern, or the street in front of it. But in gen- 
eral, scenery was of the simplest. 

The successful play is one which makes the audience 
enter into its mood and story. Since Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher wrote eminently 
successful plays, it is evident that they succeeded in induc- 
ing their audiences to make the experiences and sentiments 
of the persons of the drama their own. The actor got 
attention as the public speaker does today by his powers 
of rhetoric. The ‘‘mighty lines’? of Marlowe and the 
splendid diction of Shakespeare were needed to bring to 
the audience all the realization of the situation which we 
get from perfect stage settings. As to the value of our 
appliances for exact imitation of nature and various in- 
teriors, critics are divided. Some maintain that it is a 
distinct dramatic advantage to be able to set the action in 
such naturalistic environment that the audience is imme- 
diately and effortlessly transported in mind to the Helmers’ 
sitting room, to the duke’s garden of Twelfth Night, to 
Catfish Row of Porgy. Others insist that the audience is 
so busy noting the scenery that there is no mentality left 
for the lines, nor even for the actions of the players. The 
important point is that the facilities of the Elizabethan 
stage demanded that plays be written in such a fashion 
that the text should supply scenery and all the moods 
scenery invokes. 

Take the scene in the Capulet orchard, in Romeo and 
Juliet. There was no orchard for Romeo to walk through, 
nor could the Elizabethan stage be darkened as is ours to- 
day when this play is given. Naturally then the coming 
dawn could not be shown, as may be so easily and so effec- 
tively done today. Yet one who has had the good fortune 
to see Julia Marlowe’s or Jane Cowl’s Jultet will be very 
unlikely to remember anything about the light effects. Only 
the almost unbearable beauty of the lovers’ parting will 
remain with him. The magic of Shakespeare is not de- 
pendent upon the scene painter nor the electrician, much 
as these may contribute to the background. The Eliza- 
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bethans did not feel their need, for the poet had supplied 
the means of constructing them from the precious and 
imperishable material of imagination. 


Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day: 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yond pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


Says Juliet, unwilling to believe that night has gone, 
and imputing to her lover her own apprehension of the 
lark’s morning song, which strikes the parting hour. 
Romeo replies: 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale: Look love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops: 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 


Who can hear those lines read as the old school actor 
‘‘reads’’? them and not have a far more vivid realization of 
paling stars, glowing east and the morning song of birds, 
than any mechanical devices could produce? The final line 
of Romeo’s speech is a reminder of the deadly feud that 
stands in the way of their love. The sweetness of the 
dawn emphasizes the grimness of the danger it spells for 
Romeo. 

It used to be stated in text-books on drama that it was 
customary in Elizabethan times to put up a placard stating 
that this was Venice, France, Scotland, or whatever country 
or city it was in which the action took place. However, 
later investigation has found this statement groundless. 
Hither the characters told where the scene was laid, or the 
audience was left in ignorance, because it made no difference 
to them. Thus in The Taming of the Shrew, Lucentio 
announces in the first lines of the play proper: 


Since for the great desire I had 
To see fair Padua, nursery of arts 
I am arrived for fruitful Lombardy. 
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In Romeo and Juliet, a chorus appears before the play 
begins and not only announces that it is ‘‘In fair Verona 
where we lay our scene,’’ but gives a resumé of the play. In 
Twelfth Night, after the brief scene in the duke’s apart- 
ment, we are transported to the seacoast, and Viola enter- 
ing asks: 

What country, friend, is this? 

And the captain replies: 

This is Illyria, lady. 


But in many plays there is nothing to indicate to the 
audience where the scene is laid, for it really made little 
difference. The audience had no very definite ideas about 
geography, and probably there were few in the pit to whom 
Illyria meant anything but some distant place. Those in 
the boxes had probably read the tale from which Shake- 
speare adapted his plot, but it is not likely that even they 
eared much about the locality. Viola would have behaved 
in just the same fashion if the duke had lived in Mantua or 
Manchester, for there is never any effort to present what 
we call ‘‘local color’’ in Shakespeare. Ben Jonson has left 
us that in several of his plays, but it does not seem to have 
kept the general public reading them, or the famous actors 
performing them. The Elizabethan theater did not deal 
in imitation of life to get its stories of character in action 
before- the audience. Its chief theatrical material was 
rhetoric, supplemented by pageantry. 

If anyone, noting how much more interesting both as 
literature and as theatrical entertainments many of Shake- 
speare’s plays are than our modern realistic ones, written 
in the prose dialogue of everyday life, should imagine that 
rhetoric and poetry will make great plays, he may discover 
by reading some of the lesser Elizabethan dramatists that 
they do not. Shakespeare is one of the three or four great 
world geniuses of the drama. He stands with Sophocles 
and Moliére, towering o’er the wrecks of time. He wrote 
his masterpieces in the conventional form of his age; so 
did Sophocles, and so did Moliére. These men were not 
innovators; they were successful writers for the theater 
who expended their great gifts in making the most of the 
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theatrical conventions then in vogue. Their plays illus- 
trate how the theater influenced the playwright. 

It was not only scenery and seasons of the day or year 
which the Elizabethan dramatist had to bring to his audi- 
ence’s imagination by rhetoric. Shakespearean characters 
often speak when twentieth century persons of the drama 
would express their moods or emotions in gesture, or in 
silence. Think of the situations in Shakespeare’s plays 
which seem to call for weeping, but instead the characters 
usually talk. . 

Take for example the passage in Hamlet where Ophelia 
realizes that Hamlet is mad. She comments on the tragic 
circumstance in a speech which is notable even in Shake- 
speare: 

O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That sucked the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy: O, woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


Now that speech is a masterly and moving picture of the 
mood a young woman would feel on realizing that her lover 
was mad. All the qualities which made Hamlet admirable 
deepen the desolating sense of loss, the tragedy of fallen 
greatness, of blighted youth. And to crown the woe is the 
fact that this engaging young man now ‘‘blasted with 
ecstasy’? (madness) was Ophelia’s accepted lover. Yet 
we cannot imagine her reciting that speech in prose, par- 
ticularly if she were seated in a room furnished so as to 
give us the impression that this was her everyday environ- 
ment. 

If Hamlet were a piay written for the stage of today, 
Ophelia would probably give way to violent weeping, utter- 
ing only a few incoherent words. We may get some little 
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idea of the difference a realistic stage would have made by 
contrasting this scene with that in Ibsen’s Ghosts, in which 
Mrs. Alving realizes that Oswald, her son, is mad. 

Another instance of how the theater and its accessories 
affect the way a play is written may be found in this same 
play. In Act II, Scene 1, Ophelia tells of an encounter with 
Hamlet: 

My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced, 
No hat upon his head, his stockings fouled, 
Ungartered and down-gyved to his ancle, 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 

To speak of horrors, he comes before me. 

He took me by the wrist and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm 
And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 

And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 
And with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o’doors he went without their helps, 
And to the last bended their light on me. 


The first thought that comes to the person accustomed 
to our moving picture age is: ‘‘Why not show that scene 
instead of having Ophelia tell it’’? This is not because her 
telling is not impressive. It is. On the Elizabethan stage 
it was far more so than it would have been if it had been 
acted. For consider the scene as it would have appeared. 
The bare platform stage offered no scenery to suggest 
Ophelia’s ‘‘closet.’’ Nor were there any properties such 
as a workbasket or tapestry frame or even a piece of goods 
and needle. Nor could Hamlet have backed out of any 
door when he loosed Ophelia’s hand, for there was nothing 
even painted to represent a door. 
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Another scene where tears and gestures seem to be indi- 
cated instead of wistful poetic oratory is the parting of 
Romeo and Juliet, the beginning of which was quoted 
earlier. The natural thing for Juliet to do when her lover 
left her, as she had a fearful premonition, forever, was to 
throw herself upon her bed and weep. But there was no 
bed on that upper stage which served for her balcony; no 
furnished room behind the window. No one looks romantic 
or dignified standing up and weeping violently. So Juliet 
makes us enter into her mood by her words. 

Whether scenery or rhetoric is a better device to bring 
audiences into that surrender to the make-believe of the 
play which is necessary for a successful theatrical per- 
formance is a question on which critics still disagree, but 
it is not one on which the average student needs to come to 
a conclusion. The point for the student is that realistic 
settings were impossible on the Elizabethan stage, and so 
naturally, realistic plays were not written for those theaters. 
Unquestionably the poverty of Shakespearean stage has 
been an incalculable boon to literature, for it is probable 
that if our modern mechanism had been available all those 
poet-dramatists would have left us without such lines as 
those Romeo and Juliet speak of the dawn, or Lorenzo and 
Jessica of the moonlight; or Jonson of his heroine who 
‘‘came in like starlight, hid with jewels.’’ 

Not only was the Elizabethan dialogue unnatural in 
that it was in poetry instead of prose, but the dramatists 
seldom took the trouble to have their minor characters 
speak so as to express their realistic attributes, such as 
their breeding and education. Recall the shepherdess, 
Phebe, in As You Like It, who quotes from Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander. If a modern kitchen maid should quote 
Einstein, it would hardly be so surprising. The captain in 
Twelfth Night compares Viola’s brother to Arion on the 
dolphin, a bit of mythology which the average fairly- 
educated person of today does not understand, and which 
certainly sixteenth-century seamen would not have known. 
One could go on for pages. Here again the point for the 
student is not that Shakespeare did not make his servants 
and commoners talk in character, but that he never tried 
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to do so, that the business of playmaking did not demand 
anything realistic in his day. The truth of character,-which 
Shakespeare knew and interpreted better than almost any 
other dramatist the world has produced, is entirely inde- 
pendent of realistic details of costume and manner of 
speech. Truth and facts are not the same, nor does the 
telling of one necessarily include the other. 

With the Restoration, a new theater appeared in Eng- 
land, and a new style play. This period saw the first 
roofed playhouses artificially lighted, though the perform- 
ances still began in midafternoon. Instead of a bare plat- 
form, there was painted scenery. Painted books and book- 
cases denoted a library; painted sofas and chairs, a drawing 
room, ete. As there was a curtain covering the proscenium 
arch, these appropriate settings for the different scenes 
could be shoved into place at the proper time. However, 
lighting facilities were still very primitive in the late 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, so most of the 
acting had to be done on the part of the stage called the 
‘fapron’’ where the footlights cast their radiance. Most 
important of all, women actors took the women’s parts. 

All this made for greater realism, and plays began to be 
somewhat more ‘‘realistic.’’ Unfortunately the audiences 
were limited to the court circle and the groups who made 
up fashionable society. Dramatists were busy represent- 
ing society, instead of representing life. An Elizabethan 
audience included all sorts and conditions of men, from the 
queen in one of the boxes, to the laborer and even the cut- 
purse in the pit. Plays were written on themes of human 
interest. In Restoration times they were usually written 
on themes of fashionable interest and the interest of fash- 
ionable society of those days was in vice, fads, and folly. 

Plays presented with even a painted drawing-room as a 
background, especially when the fashionable ladies who 
presided in those rooms were impersonated by beautiful 
women instead of by boys, would naturally have more imi- 
tation of the surfaces of life than dramas written for the 
bare platform stage. Plays did not entirely discard 
rhetoric, nor was the poetic drama unknown, though it was 
not greatly esteemed. In fact Dryden rewrote some of 
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Shakespeare, whom the Jacobeans considered barbarous. 
Witty conversation was the favorite theatrical device of 
this period. In fact the plays are so ‘‘witty,’? and the 
characters talk so much about wit, that the modern reader 
tends to become bored. Gallants and belles, waiting-maids 
and valets, butchers and bakers and candlestick makers, 
when they have occasion to come into the story, all come 
speaking epigrams, making puns and talking so wittily (?) 
that we quite lose the thread of the narrative in listening to 
them, and forget why they are there at all; and sometimes 
they seem to forget, too. When to this constant effort to 
be clever there are added the triviality of the stories these 
plays present, and their immorality, it is easy to understand 
why the advance in stage technique did not produce plays 
which posterity regards as more ‘‘natural’’ than Shake- 
speare’s and Jonson’s. 

When in the 1840’s, Dion Boucicault, actor-playwright, 
in London Assurance had the characters enter and depart 
through doors in the setting representing the walls of a 
room, modern stagecraft may be said to have begun. 
Before that date entrance had been from the wings, and 
the audience, not being accustomed to the idea that doors 
are needed to permit exits and entrances of players, never 
bothered with the thought that these might be disappearing 
through the walls. The plays were, for the most part just as 
far from imitation of life. This was partly because there 
were no great playwrights and partly because the poor 
lights did not permit presenting a picture which the audi- 
ence could watch. Actors still had to step out of the pic- 
ture to be seen distinctly. It was only when electricity 
made it possible to light the whole stage evenly, and to 
counterfeit every period of day and night, that realistic 
drama, the drama of today, became possible. The dia- 
logue of An Enemy of the People would lose half its 
force on the Elizabethan bare platform stage, nor would 
it be ‘‘convincing’’?’ on a Restoration apron, with the 
painted furniture back of the actors—furniture which they 
could not make use of. And on the other hand the long 
aside of Shylock in which he tells of his hate of Antonio 
would seem utterly incongruous in a modern office, fitted 
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with desks, telephones and filing cases. While the greatest 
drama has in it that which is not for an age, but for all time, 
every drama, great or poor, must be written for its own 
age, for the stage on which it is to be performed and for the 
audience it is to please. 

Until well toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
playwrights continued to imitate the Shakespearean drama. 
by writing their serious plays in the rhetorical, blank verse 
style instead of in the idiom of reality. Their works, hav- 
ing little but rhetoric to recommend them, are deservedly 
forgotten, in most cases. They did not realize that the new 
stage made possible a new style of writing, nor that the 
changing social order was broadening the field of drama by 
the dignity it conferred upon the average human being. 
They still depended for their ‘‘big scenes’’ upon bombastic 
oratory and the ‘‘pomp and circumstance’’ of the aris- 
tocracy. Sheridan Knowles’ Virginius, Bulwer’s Richelieu 
and Tennyson’s Becket, though written more than two cen- 
turies after Shakespeare’s death, were still written in the 
Shakespearean manner. 

Every play is a game of ‘‘let’s pretend.’’ Fora play 
is not life, and even on our modern stage, the actors do 
not appear in real rooms, or gardens or streets. If the 
audience will not ‘‘play like’’ this scene is the forest of 
Arden, and this young woman who was born in Cincinnati, 
or Dallas, is the daughter of a banished medieval duke, 
there is no use in trying to give the play. It makes very 
little difference, after all, whether a bare stage or deft 
arrangements of painted canvas is what actors and audi- 
ence agree to pretend is the forest. The main thing is that 
the illusion be accepted. Children’s plays will give the 
dramatic student the key to this problem of stage proper- 
ties. One who has watched little folk make houses with 
walls of leaves, or chalk lines, will discover that the game 
of playing house is no more interesting when the play 
house is one with actual walls. All the reality is in their 
imagination. 

Similarly, every age has its accepted conventions of 
how the game of representing life on the stage shall be 
played. It is because these conventions change with time 
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that we ‘‘study’’ what was written purely for entertain- 
ment. Since the greater one’s knowledge of any art, the 
greater his enjoyment of it, the final goal of the study is a 
higher degree and kind of pleasure. 


